
It may be Infectious Dandruff! 



START TODAY WITH THE TESTED LISTERINE TREATMENT THAT HAS HELPED SO MANY 



T ELL-TALE flakes, itchingscalp 
and inflammation - these 
"ugly customers" may be a warn- 
ing that you have the infectious 
type of dandruff, the type in which 
germs are active on your scalp! 

They may be a danger signal 
that millions of germs are at work 
on your scalp . . . including Pity- 
rosporum ovale, the strange “bot- 
tle bacillus" recognized by many 
foremost authorities as a causa- 
tive agent of infectious dandruff. 

Don't delay. Every day you 
wait, your condition may get 
worse, and before long you may 
have a stubborn infection. 

Use Medical Treatment * 

Your common sense tells you 
that for a case of infection, in 
which germs are active, it’s wise 
to use an antiseptic which quickly 
attacks large numbers of germs. 
So, for infectious dandruff, use 
Listerine Antiseptic and massage. 



Listerine Antiseptic kills mil- 
lions of Pityrosporum ovale and 
other germs associated with infec- 
tious dandruff. 

Those ugly, embarrassing flakes 
and scales begin to disappear. 
Itching and inflammation are re- 
lieved. Your scalp feels fresher, 
healthier, your hair looks cleaner. 

76% Improved in Clinical Tests 

And here’s impressive scientific 
evidence of Listerine’s effective- 
ness in combating dandruff symp- 
toms: Under the exacting, severe 
conditions of a series of clinical 
tests, 76% of the dandruff suffer- 
ers who used Listerine Antiseptic 
and massage twite daily showed 
complete disappearance of or 
marked impro vemen t in the symp- 
toms, within a month. 

In addition to that, countless 
men and women all over America 
report joyously that this grand, 
simple treatment has brought 



them welcome relief from dan- 
druff’s distressing symptoms. 

Start tonight with the easy, 
delightful home treatment — 
Listerine Antiseptic and mas- 
sage. It has helped so many 
others, it may help you. Buy 
the large, economy-size bottle 
today and save money. 

Lambert Pharmacai Co., St. Louis, Mo. 



*THE TREATMENT 

MEN: Douse full strength Listerine 
on the scalp morning and night. 
WOMEN: Part the hair at various 
places, and apply Listerine Anti- 
septic. 

Always follow with vigorous and 
persistent, massage. Listerine is the 
same antiseptic that has been fa- 
mous for more than 50 years as a 
gargle. 
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MAKE US PROVE EVERY 
WORD WE SAY— Wear our 
teeth on trial for as long as 
60 days. Then, if you are 
not PERFECTLY SATIS- 
FIED, they will not cost you 
a cent. We take your word ! 
I Isn’t that fair enough? 
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World’s Greatest Collection of 



Strange & Secret Photographs 

N OW you can travel! round th* world with the most daring adwn. 
turers. You can soc with your own eyes, the weirdest peoples 
on earth. You witness the strangest customs of the red. 
white, brown, black and yellow races. You attend their startling 

C tes, their mysterious practices. They are all assembled for you In 
iese five great volumes of The SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND. 



600 LARGE PAGES 

Here it the world’s Greatest Collection of Strange sod Secret Pho- 
tographs. Here are Exotic Photos from Europe, Primitive Photos 
from Africa, Torture Photo* from Asia,Female Photos from Oceania 
and America, and hundreds of others. There are almost 600 LARGE 
PAGES of Strang* A. Secret Photography, each page 57 square 
Inches in size. 

1.000 REVEALING PHOTOS 

Ton see actual courtship practiced 
In every quarter of the world. You 
see magic and mystery in queer 
lands where the foot of a white man 
has rarely trod. You see Oriental 



.. . ... you i 

ness the exotic bablts of every con- 
tinent and the strangest customs of 
lire and love in America, Europe, etc. 
You are bewildered by these large 

S ages of ONE THOUSAND PHOTO- 
RAPHS, including 130 full-page 
photos, and thrilled by the hundreds 
of short stories that describe them. 



Content* of 5-VoIum* Set 

E VOLUME I 

ho Secret Album of Africa 
V0LUME2 

he 8eeret Album of Europe 
VOLUME 3 

ho Secret Album of Asia 
VOLUME 4 

The Secret Album of America 
VOLUME 5 

Tho Secret Album of Oeeania 



S PICTURE-P ACKED VOLUMES 

| ^The SECRET MUSEUM OF MAN- 

Specimen Photo* 



Dress * Undress Bound 
the World 

Various Secret Societies 
Civilized Love vs. Savage 
Strange Crimea, Criminals 
Omens, Totems A Taboo* 
Mysterious Custom* 

1,050 Strange & Secret 
Photo* 



KIND consists of five picture-packed 
volumes (solidly bound together for 
convenient reading). Dip into any 
on* of these volumes, and as you 
turn its pages, you find It difficult 
to tear yourself away. Here, In story 
and unusual photo, is the WORLD’S 
GREATEST COLLECTION OF 
STRANGE AND SECRET PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, containing everything from 
Female Beauty Round the World to 
the most Mysterious Cults and Cus- 
toms Thpse hundreds and hundreds 
of large pages will give you days 
and nights of thrilling instruction. 

SEND NO MONEY 

sign * mall th* coupon. Remember, each of tho 5 Volume* 

Is ©Vi Inches high, and, opened, over a foot wide! Remember also 
that this 6-volume Set formerly sold for $10. Apd it Is bound in 
expensive “life-time” cloth. Don't put this off. Fill out the cou- 
pon, drop it in the next mail, and receive this huge work at once. 




■ METRO PUBLICATIONS, 70 Fifth Av«., Dept. 1S«7, New York ■ 

Send me “The Secret Museum of Mankind” (5 great vol- ■ 

I umes bound together), I will pay postman $1.98, plus postage, 
on arrival. If not deliehted, I will return book in 5 days tor ■ 
full refund of $1.98. * 

1 Nam# I 

I Address I 

I CHy State 1 

I I .CHECK HERE if you are enclosing $1.98, thus saving „ 

| I mailing costs. Same Money-Back Guarantee. I 

p i I Canadian Orders— $2.50 in Advance. 
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SERVE and PROSPER 

. in this national crisis 

Y OU want to serve your fullest in this Defense 
situation, do your utmost to help our nation. 
You want also to' advance yourself in position and pay 
—win promotion and more money. 

You can do both at the same time. 

Our nation needs many more men for specialized 
and supervisory positions — to help defense production 
and business growth. Thousands— scores of thou- 
sands — must fit themselves quickly for these better 
paying jobs in offices and stores and factories. They 
must train as accountants, salesmen, managers, fore- 
men, traffic managers, general foremen, office man- 
agers, inspectors, etc. 

If you wish this advantage, simply mark on the 
coupon the field of business in which you are most 
interested. We will send you full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell you how our com- 
plete success-building program helps you plan your 
future, trains you in your spare time, and works with 
you all through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 



LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspondence Institution 

Dept. 775-R CHICAGO 

Please send me full information regarding the 

success-building training and service I have 

marked with an X below. 

□ Business Management: Training for Of- 
ficial, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions. 

□ Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman. Trainer, 
Sales Promotion Manager, and all positions 
in retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 

□ Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

□Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad, Truck or Industrial Traffic 
Manager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 

□ Law: LL. B. Degree. 

□ Modern Foremanship: Training for posi- 
tions in Shop Management, such as that of 
Superintendent, General Foreman, Foreman, 
Sub-Foreman, etc. 

□ Industrial Management: Training Ion 
Works Management, Production Control* 
Industrial Engineering, etc. 

□ Modern Business Correspondence 



□ Expert Bookkeeping 
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Present Position 
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A CONFIDENTIAL CHAT WITH THE EDITOR 



R OBERT GIBSON JONES— that’s the name. 
You’ll want to know it anyway, so we’ll 
tell you right off. Yes, you guessed it, he’s 
the guy who painted that swell cover this month. 
How do you like him? We, the editors and the 
art director, feel happy enough about this cover 
to brag about it — and you’ll forgive us. 

The cover is the author’s idea, and was painted 
first (as are most of our covers). Then a photostat 
was sent to author Edmond Hamilton, who has 
been an ace fantasy writer for a good many years, 
and today, unlike many of the old-timers, has 
managed to stay ahead of the young-bloods, and 
rank among the top writers of the land. We also 
sent him a title, and with our faith in his ability, 
plated the cover. 

When “The Daughter Of Thor” came in, we 
were justified in that faith. This story is, we feel, 
one of the finest modern fantasy yarns penned 
since the world war number two began. We feel 
that it portrays, too, the spirit of Norway that is 
now ground under the iron heel of the Nazi, but 
nevertheless surges stronger than ever in that 
mountainous land. 

We must congratulate these two men on a very 
fine job ! 

TXTHILE on the subject of covers, we call atten- 
' ' tion to the second of our “Gods Of Olympus” 
series, on the back cover, painted by the old mas- 
ter Frank R. Paul. This one’s Vulcan, the god 
of heavy industry, and it’s a very fine portrayal 
of it, you'll agree. 

'T'WO Wisconsin writers appear together in this 
issue, which isn’t so odd, except that these 
two are very good friends, and each of them will 
get a kick out of seeing their names on the same 
contents page. They are Robert Bloch, with an- 
other of his increasingly popular Lefty Feep 
stories, and August W. Derleth, famous novelist 
of Sauk City, with a weirdy about an imp named 
Ze-bub. Perhaps the oddest fact here, is the 
sharp contrast between the slapstick of Bloch, and 
the slick of Derleth. We know you’ll enjoy these 
excellent examples of both types of fantasy. Each 
one is fine literature in its particular field. 

rjERHAPS the best loved characters of this 
1 magazine are those interesting little leprichauns, 
Tink, Jing, and Nastee. William P. McGivern 
ties them up with our armed forces in Ireland this 
time, and the little Irish fairies really stir up a 



mess of trouble, tears, happiness, and story! Don’t 
miss this one. It’ll eat at your heartstrings. 

TF you like ’em fantastic (literally!) then Thorn- 

ton Ayre has his finger on your doorbell. His 
“The Mental Gangster” had the chills crawling 
up and down our spine, and no foolin’ ! 

Tj' R I C FRANK RUSSELL is the English coun- 
terpart of August W. Derleth. His story in 
this issue fascinated us for sheer polish on socko 
power. That yarn “satisfies”, it’s so smooth and 
complete and slick. A fine fantasy, you’ll agree. 

ryAVID WRIGHT O’BRIEN and Robert 
Moore Williams engaged in a duel in this 
issue, both having long stories which have your 
editor guessing as to which will win the nod as 
“best” from you readers. Confidentially, if you 
can definitely pick one or the other, you are 
sticking your neck out further than we are will- 
ing to ! 

TlfE were glancing back at our Notebook for 
’ * May, and we find that several more of our 
predictions have come true, regarding the war. 
Well just indulge in a little reminiscing, and 
mention them. Tokyo, of course, was bombed 
by American airmen, and you know who. Hats 
off to Jimmy Doolittle, who must read Fantastic 
Adventures! His stunt was as fantastic as they 
come ! 

American airmen, we said, would sink a dis- 
astrous portion of the Jap navy. We think you’ll 
find that portion of the Jap navy on the bottom 
of the Coral Sea. 

TUST for the other side of the ledger, Hitler’s 
spring offensive into Russia did not gain great 
speed. And if you think we’re not glad to be 
wrong, you’re wrong ! 

INCIDENTALLY, we just took a trip in our 
* time machine last night, and we saw the future, 
only six months from now. But we can’t breathe 
a word of it, because it’s so sensational, and ob- 
viously such a secret, that to reveal it would 
certainly not be cricket — inasmuch as the Japs 
and Germans probably believe we do have a time 
machine by now, and read us every month to 
find out what’s going to happen to ’em next. All 
we can say is “plenty!" 

(Continued cm page 8) 
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TIPS FROM THE TOPS IN SPORTS IN 
S COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE VOLUMES 

I'* 101. CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL 

^ /ZT by Nat HoJman - Who could discuss 
/ * k * 1 this subject more brilliantly than C.C. 
N.Y.’s shrewd basketball coach whose 
teams during more than a score of 

voore nnn tXftOL rtf their gaUlCS? 




uup a uuju/t isi 

N.Y.’s shrewd ~w — 
teams during more 
years won over 90% ui men sauii^ t 

102. FUNDAMENTALS OF BOXING 

by Barney Ross. Boxing, including how 
to protect yourself and find, or make, 
nnenings in your opponent’s guard, is 




to protect yourself and find, or make, 
openings in your opponent’s guard, is 
explained by the former World’s Light- 
weight and Welterweight Champion. 

103. HIGH-SCORE BOWLING by Ned 
Day. The technique whieh made Ned 
Day World’s Individual Match Game 
Champion, holder of the world’s tour- 
nament record and helped him bowl 
more than a dozen 300 





104. HOW TO PITCH BASEBALL by 

Lew Fonseca. This book also tells 
about other positions on the team. 
Fonseca, former White Sox manager, 
was once voted “most valuable player" 
of the American League. 

105. HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL by 
Lynn Waldorf. Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s head football coach, a former 
All-American tackle, boils down 20 
years of brilliant football experience 
to 160 information-crammed pages. 

10S. PLAY SOFTBALL by Harry D. 
Wilson. How to organize and run soft- 
ball teams is told here by the man 
who, for eight years, was Chief Umpire 
and Rules Interpreter of the Amateur 
Softball Association of America. 

107. SCIENTIFIC BILLIARDS by 
Welker Cochran. Balkline, three-cush- 
ion and pocket billiards are explained 
by the World’s 18.2 Balkline Billiards 
Champion, who won a world’s 3-cush- 
ion championship in his first try. 

108. TOP-NOTCH TABLE TENNIS by 
Emily Fuller. Lessons from the Wom- 
en’s National Singles Champion, hold- 
er or past holder of every major wom- 
en’s table tennis title. She didn’t lose 
a tournament match in six years. 
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IMPROVE YOUR GAME! 

LEARN THE FINE POINTS OF 
YOUR FAVORITE SPORT FROM EXPERTS! 

Here's top-notch, guidance for you to the inside of your 
favorite sport! Here's how to make exercise more fun — yes, 
and how to get out of the "dud" class in eight sports — - 
fast! Know the game as experts know it! Play the game as 
champions play it! Learn from America's most prominent 
sports authorities. These eight banner volumes of the 
LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY Sports Series are featured 
at all leading sporting goods, book and department stores — 
or, order direct. Use the convenient coupon below — 
today or tomorrow sure! 



LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY, DEPT. AS 842 
MS NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, 

CHICAGO, ILL 

Please send me the boohs in the SPORTS SERIES whose numbers I 
haw checked below. If I am not completely satisfied, I have Lhe 
privilege of returning them within five days for refund in full. 

□ lOl D 102 □ 103 O 104 □ 105 □ 106 □ 107 □ 108 

Enclosed is $ in □ check or □ money order. 

□ Send C.O.D. postage added. (C.O.D. in U.8.A. only.) 



NAME .. . 
ADDRESS 



CITY & STATE 

(89c each outside of U.S.A. — Payment with order) 
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(Continued from page 6) 

13 ECENTLY we heard from Eando Binder, 
-*■ *- and the news is glad. He’s giving up the 
business of writing comics, and going back into 
fiction. Which means plenty to you fans who 
have been wondering where he was. We’ve just 
bought a novel from him, and we’ll have plenty 
of new stuff coming in. It was a job to wheedle 
him back into the fold, but by golly, no good 
authors are going to desert us and get away with 
it! How about it, readers? 

CPEAKING of novels, we also bought one from 
k J Nelson S. Bond. Yes, we heard your exclama- 
tion of pleasure. Watch for announcement re- 
garding its appearance soon. It’ll be an event ! 

Incidentally, we sent him Robert Fuqua’s il- 
lustrations for all of his previous novels, and he 
has them all on his study wall. We feel that 
these two are building up a sort of co-operative 
friendship that may last for many years. In fact, 
we’ve come to associate them so much that we 
automatically give Fuqua all Bond stories to 
illustrate. 

'T'HE other day we ran across a queer little 
A chap — a mild, peace-loving fellow who lives 
alone and likes it, and wants to be left that way. 
At the moment he was shedding bitter tears, 
because some bully had beaten him up. Ordi- 
narily this arouses sympathy in us, but when we 
saw his tears, we found curiosity overcoming 




pity — because they were red as blood! Yessir, 
Mr. Phrynosome (that’s his name, scientists tell 
us) was crying “bloody” tears. If you’re inter- 
ested in the fantastic fact, he’s a little lizard who 
inhabits the deserts of the west, and when he 
gets excited, or teased, cries blood. Blood rushes 
to its small head and its eyelids swell to double 
and often triple their normal size, causing what 
might be termed a hemorrhage. A thin bloody 
stream is emitted from the upper eyelids, and 
hence, tears of blood. 

OOMETIMES ordinary everyday words have a 
^ fantastic story behind their origin. Take for 
instance the word “psychology.” It comes from 
the Greek, and it means “science of the breath.” 
That’s because they associated it with living. 
They believed the soul of a dying man left the 
body with the last breath; thus the soul and the 
body were linked together. 

In later years, when the soul came to have a 
religious meaning, psychology was referred to as 
the science of the mind. After that it became 
known as the science of consciousness. Today it 
is known as the science of behavior. 

Dr. Samuel W. Fernberger, in his book “Ele- 
mentary General Psychology,” cites the following 
humorous quotation: 

“Psychologists first lost their breath, then they 
lost their soul, then their mind, and now, with 
the developing interest in reactions, they are rap- 
idly losing their consciousness.” 

'T'HE grapevine recently brought in a very 
peculiar emergency call indeed. It seems that 
Dr. Rosslyn Bruce, the rector of Hurstmonceux, 
Sussex, England, wants a green mouse! 

Exactly what he wants with a green mouse is 
not known; but he’s mighty busy these days per- 
fecting a breed of thoroughbred Irish-colored 
rodents. 

It took Dr. Bruce thirty generations of mousing 
before he succeeded in producing his first green 
mouse. This one was grass-green, and its first 
baby mouse turned out to be beer-bottle green. 
Lately Dr. Bruce proudly displayed the first 
family from the bottle-green mouse. Two of the 
family are white, the others lean a little on the 
grass-green side. 

“It is obvious to me that I must get more 
yellow and blue into my strain to improve the 
green,” observes the good rector, “so I shall have 
to introduce further crosses.” 

So if you have any green mice in your pantry, 
let Dr. Bruce have ’em. 

Maybe he’s breeding a special camouflaged 
mouse for jungle sabotage, in which event, it’s 
all part of the defense effort. 

T3ELIEVE it or . . . but there are human beings 
•*-' who never drink water. The great majority of 
the Chinese people never drink water. The ancient 
Chinese custom of drinking great quantities of 
tea which persists to the present day is not, as 
(Continued on page 62) 
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six* ed 
tioo. M*a* 
ur*s ®*/» x 4i/a 
Inches, printed on 
fine paper and attrac- 
tively bound, containing 
192 pages. 
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With the coming of the Nazi invaders, war 
came once again to the gods; who loved to 
fight. But how could they know which was 
the right side? Should they fight Nazis? 
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ROM far in the north, colossal 
| ’ i banners of cold radiance streamed 
up across the brooding night sky. 
They pulsated in a shifting gl6ry of red 
and green, waving stronger and reach- 
ing higher toward the zenith. Beneath 
that weird, quivering glow of the North- 
ern Lights, the snow-clad mountains 
were like cowled white giants guarding 
the black reaches of Narvik Fjord. 

Mart Fallon watched from the barred 
window of his dark prison. His lean, 
tired faced, haggard and unshaven, 
showed deep lines of fatigue in the shift- 
ing glow. His black eyes were dull and 
somber, and his shoulders sagged inside 
his torn RAF uniform jacket. He was 
feeling a bitterness of despair that was 
not his alone in these first fateful weeks 
of the Nazi invasion of Norway. 



The heavy, rumbling voice of his fel- 
low-prisoner came out of the darkness 
behind him. 

“There will be battle and death to- 
night,” Helverson muttered. “When 
those lights flame in the sky, the Val- 
kyries are riding.” 

Fallon turned to peer at the other. 
“What are you talking about, Nels?” 

He spoke, a little haltingly, in the 
Norwegian that his fellow-prisoner had 
taught him during the weary time of 
their confinement. 

Nels Helverson had risen to his feet. 
More clearly even than Fallon, he 
showed the effects of terrible ordeal. A 
Norwegian soldier of giant frame, be- 
neath his shock of yellow hair his mas- 
sive face was gaunt, his blue eyes wild 
and burning. 



Brynhtld lifted her arms toward the 
sky and lightnings darted down 
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“The Valkyries,” Helverson repeat- 
ed, staring out fixedly at the unearthly 
flare of light. “The warrior-maids, the 
messengers of Odin, who bear those 
slain in battle to Valhalla.” 

Fallon looked at him a little uneasily. 
“You surely don’t believe those old su- 
perstitions.” 

“They are not superstitions,” rum- 
bled the Norwegian gutturally. “The 
old hero-gods of my people still live! 
They will come to our aid — Odin the 
one-eyed, Thor of the lightnings, and 
all the others. They will sweep these 
treacherous invaders into the sea.” 

Helverson’s eyes were blazing, his 
gaunt face wild with passion. He tow- 
ered huge in the quivering glow of the 
shifting rays outside. 

The young American pilot felt deep- 
ened dismay. His big fellow-prisoner 
had been increasingly strange and 
moody of late. Dazed by the hammer- 
shocks of sudden invasion, exhausting 
battle and disastrous defeat, Helver- 
son’s half-crazed mind was turning now 
to the ancient beliefs of his race. 

It was not to be wondered at. All 
Norway was dazed and reeling. With- 
out warning the Nazis had struck, 
sweeping in from the sea and in a sin- 
gle night seizing nearly a thousand 
miles of coastline from Oslo to this far 
northern port of Narvik. Their tanks, 
planes and guns had shattered the be- 
wildered defenders, and now the invad- 
ers were ruthlessly and rapidly march- 
ing up the valleys to complete their 
conquest. 

Britain had been equally unprepared 
for the audacious Nazi stroke, but had 
rallied to counter it. Big patrol bomb- 
ers of the Royal Air Force had roared 
northward to reconnoiter the invaded 
Norwegian ports and ascertain at which 
ones an Allied counter-invasion could 
best succeed. Mart Fallon, American 
volunteer pilot, had flown one of those 



bombers to this Nazi-held port of Nar- 
vik, far north of the Arctic Circle. 

TJE had not flown it back. He had 
been shot down over Narvik Fjord, 
and ever since had been caged in this 
improvised prison which the Nazis had 
established on the heights above the 
town. And here, for day after day, he 
had been mercilessly questioned about 
British preparations by Victor Heysing, 
the wolf-like young Gestapo officer in 
charge. 

“I know how you feel, Nels,” he told 
the Norwegian. “Heysing’s prodding 
has nearly driven me crazy myself. 
But don’t let it get you.” 

Helverson’s bull neck corded, and his 
eyes were fanatic as he glared out at the 
witchery of the Northern Lights above 
the snows. 

“Comes soon the time when the old 
gods rise against these spawn of Hell,” 
he muttered. “The sword of Odin and 
the lightnings of Thor will blast them.” 
He pointed a quivering hand at the 
shifting rays. “Already the sign is in 
the sky! The Aesir are awake, and 
shield-maidens ride this night! Blood 
and vengeance are near ! ” 

Fallon saw the madness in the giant 
Norseman’s flaming eyes. The ancient 
faith of a race had awakened to life in 
him. The young American groaned in- 
wardly. This monomania of his friend 
was almost the last straw. 

“Nels, get a grip on yourself and 
forget those myths,” he begged. “The 
Northern Lights aren’t any omen. 
They’re nothing but — ” 

Boom — crash! Like a burst of sud- 
den thunder, the nearby sound struck 
Fallon silent. It was followed by more 
thunderous reverberations. 

“By Heaven, that’s guns!” the 
American yelled. “Big guns, too! 
“It’s from down in the fjord!” 

He ran to the window. But it faced 
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away from the fjord. He could see 
nothing but the eerie light upon the 
snow outside, and the stockade of 
barbed wire that enclosed this make- 
shift warehouse-prison. 

Nazi soldiers were running out there, 
dark figures against the snow. The 
thudding of guns from the west was 
rising to a crescendo. A siren began 
its warning scream at the Nazi airfield 
near the prison. 

“Those are British ships that are 
shelling the town!” Fallon yelled ex- 
citedly. “Twelve-inchers, too! There 
must be a battleship in the squadron!” 

He and Helverson, pressing against 
the barred window, saw searchlights 
stab into the heavens from the nearby 
airfield. Anti-aircraft guns coughed 
frantically out there, at planes swoop- 
ing from overhead. 

Then came a sound of a gigantic 
door slamming, and a great gout of red 
flame exploded at the edge of the air- 
drome. Another British bomb ex- 
ploded two seconds later, much nearer 
the prison. Fallon, from his experi- 
ence as bomber-pilot, knew the third 
bomb of the stick was coming. 

“Down, Nels!” he yelled, throwing 
himself and the big Norwegian to the 
floor. 

As they hit the cement, the whole 
world seemed to go up in the explosion 
of the third bomb. The floor heaved 
and rocked under them, there was a 
shattering crash of falling masonry, a 
clang of iron on stone. 

Wounded Nazis were yelling thinly 
somewhere nearby, when Fallon 
dragged himself groggily back to his 
feet. The stone outer wall of their cell 
was cracked above and below the 
barred window. The bomb had evi- 
dently hit one end of the prison, or 
near it. 

Nazi fighter-planes were roaring up 
from the neighboring field, into the 



swinging sweep of the Northern Lights. 
Machine-guns stuttered up there in the 
sky, hardly audible over the thunder 
of the distant shelling. 

“Did I not say that blood and ven- 
geance were near?” shouted Helver- 
son. “The sign in the sky was true ! ” 

Fallon was scrabbling with sudden 
furious hope at the bars of the window. 
The bomb-blast had blown in the glass, 
and the split of the stone wall had 
wrenched half the bars loose in their 
sockets. 

“Nels, help me! If we can get out 
of here before Heysing and his devils 
get over their surprise — ” 

TTELVERSON’S fanatic excitement 
did not prevent him from grasp- 
ing immediately the opportunity of 
escape. The giant Norwegian brushed 
Fallon aside, and exerted his great 
strength to bend the loosened bars. 
His hunched back cracked audibly — 
but the bars gave inward. 

In a second, Fallon and he were out- 
side the window. They crouched a mo- 
ment in the shadow of the wall, knee- 
deep in snow and shivering to the icy 
wind. They could see now that the 
whole western end of the long, low 
stone building had been smashed in. 

Beyond it, they glimpsed the battle 
going on down in the fjord. The dark- 
ness down there was constantly torn 
by red gun-flashes. By that uncertain 
illumination, Fallon glimpsed a British 
battleship and a half-dozen destroyers 
pouring shells into moored Nazi de- 
stroyers and into the Nazi batteries 
that were fiercely answering from the 
town. 

The British planes were now swoop- 
ing down to spot and bomb those bat- 
teries, hampered by a savage swarm of 
Messerschmitts. The battle was nerve- 
chilling in this uncanny setting of 
snowy peaks and dark sea lit by the 
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flaring Northern Lights. 

Fallon perceived that a section of 
the stockade had been levelled by the 
bomb. He dragged Helverson with 
him through the snow, in a run. 

“Can we reach the British ships?” 
gasped the Norwegian as they ran. 

“No chance of that,” Fallon panted. 
“This is just a raid, not a landing- 
party, for there’s no transports. But 
that airfield is near, and if we can get 
our hands on a Nazi plane — ” 

A rifle blam-blammed behind them 
and a hoarse German voice shouted 
the alarm. The prison-guards, recov- 
ering from the demoralization caused 
by the bomb-hit, had sighted the two 
fugitives. 

Fallon and Helverson flung them- 
selves behind a snowy hillock as more 
rifles went off. As they stumbled on 
through the hip-high snow, the Amer- 
ican heard Victor Heysing’s clear voice 
blaring orders. 

He judged from the sound of voices 
that the Nazi guards were making for 
the fjord, assuming that the escaped 
men would try to reach the British 
ships still shelling the town. Fallon 
breathed a prayer of thanks for that, 
as he and the Norwegian pitched on to- 
ward the airfield. 

There were only three or four Nazi 
planes left on the snowy field, he saw 
when they reached its edge. But they 
were in luck, for one of those planes 
was near them. It was a Messer- 
schmitt whose pilot was hastily ham- 
mering and cursing at something in the 
cockpit. The motor idled. 

“I’ll take him,” Helverson rumbled 
as they crept out across the field, keep- 
ing that nearest plane between them 
and the Nazis farther away. 

The Norwegian’s great hands 
reached in and clamped the neck of 
the Nazi pilot, before he knew they 
were behind him. In terrible silence, 



Helverson drew the squirming man out 
of the ship. There was a dull cracking 
sound. The Nazi’s choking utterances 
ceased, and Helverson dropped him. 

“There’s one of Hel’s children who 
will blast no more of our villages!” 
flamed the giant. 

Fallon had scrambled into the cock- 
pit. “Quick, Nels— squeeze in here! 
Unless we — ” 

The clean crack of a pistol punctu- 
ated his words, and Helverson stag- 
gered with blood suddenly spouting 
from his shoulder. 

r jpHE American turned, and saw a 
single man racing from the direc- 
tion they themselves had come, his pis- 
tol raised for another shot. In the eery 
rays that painted sky and snow, there 
was no mistaking that slender, black- 
uniformed figure, that blond, wolf- 
handsome face. 

Victor Heysing had not made the 
same mistake as the Nazi prison- 
guards who had taken it for granted 
they would head for the fjord. The 
Gestapo officer had trailed them 
through the snow. 

Helverson’s right arm hung useless. 
With a frantic movement, Fallon 
tugged the staggering Norwegian into 
the cockpit, jamming the narrow space. 
A second bullet from Heysing’s pistol 
slammed into the thin armor around 
the pilot’s seat, as Fallon gunned the 
idling motor. 

The Messerschmitt roared down the 
field and took off so heavily that it 
barely cleared the hillocks beyond. Al- 
most instantly, Fallon found himself 
flying out over the deep fjord. Down 
there the battle was drawing to a close. 
The British warships, their guns still 
thundering, were steaming out to sea. 
Two Nazi destroyers and a half-dozen 
transports had been reduced to flam- 
ing wreckage. 
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Fallon banked around and headed 
northward, into the full flare of the 
Northern Lights. Fighting for alti- 
tude, he won over the nearby snowy 
peaks and laid a course slightly east of 
north. 

“We can’t make Scotland in this 
fighter — not half enough fuel,” he 
jerked over his shoulder to Flelverson. 
“And even if the Allies have counter- 
invaded in the south, we can’t reach 
those ports either. We’ll have to make 
for the fishing villages on the far 
northern coast, that are still in Nor- 
wegian hands.” 

Helverson, holding his hand over his 
wounded shoulder, nodded his great 
head. His blue eyes still held that 
fanatic glare. 

“We go toward Odin’s land — the 
north. That is well!” 

Fallon glanced around worriedly at 
his half -crazed comrade. He stiffened 
as he glimpsed a black speck far behind 
them in the aurora sky. 

“That’s a Nazi fighter following 
us!” he cried. “That devil Heysing! 
He didn’t have time to get word to 
other pilots to follow us. He must be 
in that plane himself!” 

Fallon knew the young Gestapo of- 
ficer was a pilot — Heysing’s technical 
questions during that long torment of 
inquisition had shown that. And he 
knew that Heysing thought he possessed 
valuable information, and was deter- 
mined at any risk to prevent their es- 
cape. 

The relentless singlemindedness of 
the Nazi in his pursuit woke new rage 
in Fallon. Remembering those days 
when Heysing had bullied, slapped and 
hectored him for hours on end, Fallon 
was tempted to turn back and meet his 
pursuer in combat. 

But he knew that his chances in such 
a fight would be slim, for his overload- 
ed plane could not maneuver to match 



the other. And it was his duty to make 
good his escape to those far Arctic 
coastal villages beyond the northern 
wilderness, for from them he' could 
reach England with information on 
Narvik’s defenses that would be vital 
to the Allied cause. 

JLTE opened the throttle to the limit. 

But the plane behind crept closer. 
At a roaring pace of miles a minute, 
pursued and pursuer rushed above the 
vast, almost uninhabited wilderness 
that is north Norway. 

Fallon saw it as a forbidding vista of 
towering, jagged white mountains and 
somber shadowed valleys, and great 
glaciers creeping like glittering ser- 
pents toward the distant sea. Nowhere 
was there a light of house or village. 
Not even the wild Lapps who herded 
their reindeer on the barren plains far 
eastward would come into this lifeless, 
icy land. 

And over snow-clad peak and glacier 
shot and shimmered the stupendous 
brilliance of the Northern Lights. The 
whole sky ahead was a palisade of lu- 
minous splendor, from which the 
wheeling rays stabbed south across the 
frosty heavens. He had never seen 
such an aurora. 

Helverson made an archaic gesture 
of reverence toward that blazing sky, 
his eyes burning. 

“The old gods have awakened this 
night! And we go toward them.” 

Fallon could not find utterance for 
disbelief, this time. He felt hypno- 
tized by the aurora. Its fierce rays 
were still growing in intensity. It was 
as though they were flying into the sun. 

Tingling forces seemed thrilling 
through his exhausted body. He felt 
somehow on the edge of tremendous 
revelation that made him forget the 
relentless pursuer behind. Like the 
fanatic Norseman, he too was feeling a 
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strange, wild eagerness of superhuman 
expectation as they flew on. 

CHAPTER II 
The Valkyries 

B RUTAL interruption drove all 
uncanny feelings from Fallon’s 
mind. Machine-guns yammer- 
ed behind him, and a stream of tracer 
screamed past the left wing of his plane. 

Instant awareness that Heysing had 
overtaken them tripped the trained re- 
flexes in the American pilot’s brain. 
Without a second for thought, he 
slammed over the stick and kicked the 
rudder to bank sharply around. He 
caught just a glimpse of Heysing’s 
plane, leaping around after him with 
relentless swiftness. 

“The Nazi devil!” he thought rag- 
ingly. “He’d follow us to hell rather 
than see us escape.” 

Helverson was bellowing in stark 
fury. But Fallon’s mind became ice- 
cold and clear as he tensely maneu- 
vered for position. 

He knew this battle was to the 
death. His overloaded plane could 
not escape Heysing. One or the other 
of them had to go down. The Nazi’s 
lighter ship had superior maneuver- 
ability. But Fallon was hoping that 
the Gestapo officer might be rusty as 
a combat pilot. 

Like two circling hawks, they clawed 
for position in the supernatural splen- 
dor of that incredible aurora. Down 
below, the howling wilderness of snowy 
ranges and creeping glaciers sheened 
in the wheeling rays. They must be 
far, far north, Fallon thought fleet- 
ingly, far up over the wild, unvisited 
Finmark mountains and near the Arc- 
tic Ocean coast and its few fishing vil- 
lages. If he could down Heysing, they 
could — 



No time to think of the future now! 
There wouldn’t be any future if he let 
Heysing get on his tail as the Nazi 
had now almost succeeded in doing. 
Fallon gunned his heavy ship into 
a bewildering corkscrew, screamed 
steeply upward until his plane was al- 
most hanging on its prop, and then 
looped back and down and found him- 
self roaring a hundred yards behind 
the baffled Nazi. 

In a split-second he had Heysing’s 
plane in his sights, silhouetted blackly 
against the tremendous aurora. His 
finger savagely triggered. But there 
came no answering roar from the ma- 
chine-guns of his ship. The fire-con- 
trol of this Messerschmitt was jammed 
and dead. 

Appalled, Fallon suddenly remem- 
bered the Nazi pilot of this plane had 
been hammering and cursing in the 
cockpit when they seized it. He knew 
now why that pilot hadn’t been up in 
the fight over the fjord. But the 
knowledge came too late. 

“No guns, Nels!” he shouted to 
Helverson. “We can’t fight, and I 
don’t think we can get away.” 

Heysing had already discovered 
their presence behind him and had 
banked startledly away. But now the 
Nazi came rushing back in from a rear 
quarter, with all guns spitting. 

“He cannot kill us,” Helverson’s 
great voice was booming with fanatic 
confidence. “The old gods fight with 
us tonight.” 

Tj'ALLON had no such confidence, 
and his heart was cold with fore- 
knowledge of doom as he flung the 
plane all over the sky to escape the 
Nazi. Seeming to sense their helpless- 
ness, Heysing was boring in recklessly 
at every opportunity, flinging bursts 
at them from every possible range. 

Up into the mad dance of dazzling 
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rays in the aurora-painted heavens 
they thundered, and down again to- 
ward the wild, snowy peaks and val- 
leys. It was only a question of time, 
Fallon knew. But the time ran out 
even sooner than he had expected. 

A gust of rising wind smacked him 
as he zoomed steeply. As he fought 
frantically to avoid stalling, Heysing 
swooped from above. The Nazi’s ma- 
chine-guns flung a whiplash of lead 
that tore across Fallon’s motor. His 
engine choked, coughed and died. His 
instruments showed him that at least 
two oil-lines were gone. 

“Got us!” Fallon cried, his raging 
shout loud now that the motor was 
dead. “Hang on, Nels — we’re going 
down.” 

A dead-stick landing down in the 
snowy mountains below was a hun- 
dred-to-one chance, he knew. But it 
was the only chance left. 

Rising winds screamed past his 
wings and buffeted the crippled ship 
as he rushed down through the twitch- 
ing auroral glare. Heysing came down 
over them and loosed another burst 
that tore through their fuselage. Fal- 
lon knew bitterness at not being able 
to take the Nazi with him. 

He was aiming for a long, snowy 
gorge walled by marching ridges of icy 
peaks. Keeping the nose of the plane 
as far up as he dared, he craned tensely 
to estimate distances in the unreal 
illumination. Now the wind was a 
whistling shriek, and the floor of the 
gorge was slamming up toward him 
with appalling speed. 

Fallon felt the wheels hit the snow 
and the frozen ground close beneath 
it. The plane, traveling at express- 
train speed, bounced crazily back up 
from the floor of the gorge. Then it 
smacked down again, hit deeper snow, 
and heeled over on its nose with a 
crash that stunned him. 



He did not know exactfy how long 
he had been unconscious, when he 
awoke. Dazedly, he felt around and 
found Helverson still unconscious. Fie 
squirmed weakly until he got the door 
of the jammed cockpit open. Then he 
hauled the senseless Norwegian out 
with him into the snow. 

Freezing winds hit him in the face, 
blowing up the gorge from the west 
with increasing violence. To north 
and south rose sheer, icy cliffs. The 
sky above still flamed awesomely with 
that supernatural splendor of Northern 
Lights. 

“Nels, wake up!” he cried hoarsely, 
slapping the unconscious giant’s face. 
He could see now that Helverson had 
lost much blood. 

The Norwegian stirred weakly, 
opened dazed blue eyes. He seemed 
not to see Fallon bending above him. 

“Listen, they come!” he exclaimed 
huskily. “I hear them above the wind, 
riding toward us.” 

His eyes flared in exaltation. “The 
Valkyries come! We are dead and the 
messengers of Odin ride to bear us to 
Valhalla!” 

CO WILD and eery their surround- 
ings, that the staggering Fallon 
himself seemed to hear thunder of 
rushing hoofbeats and a stabbing of 
silver-clear cries above the screeching 
wind. 

Snow suddenly kicked up a yard 
from the American, and a shot rang 
through the uproar of tempest. He 
whirled, and stared unbelievingly. 

Victor Heysing was coming up the 
gorge toward them, his black figure 
clear against the aurora-lit snow. The 
Nazi triggered his pistol again and the 
slug whistled past Fallon and hit the 
Norwegian’s lower arm. 

Fallon could have admired the Nazi’s 
relentless devotion to duty, at another 
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time. It was clear that Heysing had 
watched their plane land, had seen 
that they could have escaped injury, 
and had himself landed down the gorge 
and come on foot to finish them while 
they lay unconscious. 

Blind rage at the merciless pursuit 
exploded in Mart Fallon’s brain. He 
flung himself with a crazy access of 
strength toward the other. 

Heysing’s gun kicked twice and 
searing flame grazed the American’s 
temple. He was upon the Nazi before 
he could trigger again. He tore at the 
man’s gun, his other fists weakly 
smashing at Heysing’s face. 

“You weak fool!” snarled the Nazi, 
contemptuous of the strengthless blows 
as he sought to free his gun-hand. 

Heysing’s blond, devilishly handsome 
young face had not a trace of appre- 
hension in it. The superbly muscled 
officer had a wolf’s tough strength, and 
Fallon knew that he himself was going 
fast. 

That knowledge, and the red sting of 
hate, convulsed his body for a final ef- 
fort. He jabbed both hands savagely 
into Heysing’s chin. As the Nazi strug- 
gled to keep his balance, Fallon 
snatched fiercely at the gun. 

He got it. But before he could use 
it, Heysing was charging back in at him 
with a snarl of fury. His cap had been 
knocked off and his blond hair and con- 
torted, handsome face were clear in the 
spectral brilliance. Fallon’s arms felt 
like lead as he struck clumsily with the 
clubbed gun. 

The weapon rang on the Nazi’s head, 
and he pitched into the snow. Fallon 
turned back toward the Norwegian, and 
as he did so, fell forward on hands and 
knees. He knew consciousness was 
running out of him but he crawled 
blindly forward through the snow. 

But why, above the shriek and whis- 
tle of the winds, did he still seem to 



hear the thunder of nearing hoofbeats 
and the squalling cry of a hunting 
beast? Why did the unearthly flare of 
the aurora seem waxing in brilliance all 
along the gorge? 

Helverson was on his knees in the 
snow, his massive face flaming wildly 
as he pointed back down the gorge. 

“The Valkyr-maidens!” he was 
shouting in a hoarse cry against the 
wind. “They come!” 

Fallon tried to turn to look behind 
him, but everything seemed spinning 
around him now. His brain refused to 
credit what his eyes saw. 

Rushing up the gorge was thunder- 
ing a wild troop of riders. They were 
Valkyries, warrior-maids of ancient 
legend, mailed and armed and with 
their pale gold hair flowing from be- 
neath their winged helmets. Their sil- 
ver cry streamed out on the shrieking 
wind. 

“Yo to ho! Yo to ho!” 

The messengers of Odin, the choosers 
of the slain, riding fast toward him 
through night and wind and flaming 
Northern Lights! 

'C'ALLON knew it was delirium as 

those incredible riders rushed upon 
him. In their lead, upon a black stal- 
lion, rode a mailed girl who wore no 
helmet and whose gold hair streamed 
back in the wind like flame. And by 
her knee, like a hunting dog, loped a 
huge white lynx. 

This Valkyr-leader had seen the lit- 
tle group — the prostrate Nazi, the rav- 
ing Norwegian, the drunkenly swaying 
American. Her voice pealed in a cry 
of command as she drew rein beside 
Fallon. 

An incredibly beautiful white face 
looked down through the dark mists 
that were closing over Fallon’s mind. 
It was a face fearless and dynamic, 
whose most wonderful feature was the 
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lynx padding toward Fallon snarled and stopped 



stormy blue eyes in which little light- 
nings seemed to flash. 

Her red lips uttered a ringing order. 
The white lynx padding toward Fallon 
snarled and stopped. A Valkyr-maid 
spurred to the senseless Heysing and 
stooped low and pulled him across her 
saddle-bow. Another took the Norwe- 
gian in similar fashion. And Fallon 
felt the unbelievably strong arm of a 
third girl hook his shoulder and pull 
him onto her horse. 

The unhelmed girl leader shouted 
another command and spurred forward. 
And the whole troop galloped on up the 
snowy gorge, with the wind at their 
backs and their silver cry pealing in 
the Northern Lights. 

“Yo to ho!” 

Fallon knew that all this must be the 
delirium before death, yet he struggled 
to remain conscious as he jounced on 
the galloping steed. 

He could dimly hear Helverson’s 
voice raving near him. “I told you the 
old gods lived! We are dead, and they 
bear us to Valhalla!” 

Fallon’s darkening mind wondered if 
the Norseman could be right. He might, 
indeed, be dead for his body seemed 



now to have lost almost all sensation. 

He opened his eyes for a last time. 
They had galloped up the gorge to a 
narrow, snowy pass. Beyond its crest 
lay a great valley cupped by towering, 
icy peaks. 

But he could not see down into that 
valley. Was it his dimming vision or 
was it magic that made the whole val- 
ley seem an unseeable blind spot? His 
sight seemed to curve around it. The 
entrance to it was an uncanny blank in 
his vision. 

Yet the girl leader was riding fear- 
lessly forward, and the other Valkyries 
followed. Fallon felt a sudden sharp, 
wrenching shock as though he had 
fallen from a great height. He was now 
inside the blind-spot valley. 

And now, he could see its interior. 
It stretched miles away, a dim vista of 
forests and fields and stone castles, to- 
ward a distant sheer cliff against which 
bulked the frowning mass of the big- 
gest stone citadel. 

He could no longer sustain conscious- 
ness. As he sank into darkness, his 
last sensation was hearing Helverson’s 
mad, exultant cry. 

“Valhalla! Valhalla!” 
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CHAPTER III 



Daughter^ of the Gods 

pALLON woke from heavy sleep, 
with a feeling of extraordinary light- 
ness and well-being. He looked around 
bewilderedly. He was lying upon a 
bed made of hides stretched on a mas- 
sive wooden frame whose four posts 
were carved into wolfsheads. It occu- 
pied a corner of a dusky stone room 
that had no other furniture except some 
hide chairs. 

There were two windows, tall, nar- 
row and slit-like. They were wholly 
unglazed and unshuttered, and ad- 
mitted air so sharply chill that it set 
Fallon to shivering. At one window 
bulked the massive figure of Helverson, 
gazing eagerly forth into the gray day- 
light. 

“Nels!” exclaimed the American, sit- 
ting up. “I thought you were nearly 
dead. Those two wounds you got — ” 
Helverson turned. His blue eyes 
gleamed with a curious exaltation as 
he approached. 

“Why, I am dead,” said the Norwe- 
gian simply. “So are you.” 

Fallon felt a gust of impatience. 
“What are you talking about? You’re 
as alive as I am.” 

“We are dead,” Helverson repeated 
with firm conviction. “We died in that 
snowy gorge, and the Valkyries came 
and bore us here to Valhalla.” 

Fallon suddenly remembered. The 
crash of their plane, the fight with 
Heysing — and then that incredible 
troop of wild Valkyr-maids who had 
galloped up the gorge and had carried 
all three of them into an uncanny hid- 
den valley that could not be seen from 
outside. 

Surely that had all been delirium? 
Yet if so, where were they now and how 
had they come here? Fallon stumbled 



hastily to one of the narrow windows. 
Astonishment and awe fell upon him 
as he looked forth. 

His window was high in that mas- 
sive, square stone castle which hugged 
the looming cliff at the head of the val- 
ley. He could look straight down into 
paved courts and smaller stone build- 
ings. Down there were mounted men 
and men afoot. But they wore armor 
and horned helmets and short fur jer- 
kins. And they carried swords and 
shields and axes! 

Fallon’s dazed eyes lifted to search 
the distance. The gray daylight had a 
curiously pale, cloudy quality but by it 
he could see far back down the valley. 
Dark forests of shaggy pine and fir 
clothed its floor and the lower slopes of 
the bounding precipices. He glimpsed 
other, smaller stone castles out there, 
miles away. Most upsetting of all, he 
could nowhere see out of the valley, now 
that he was in it. 

“I don’t understand this,” Fallon 
gasped. “There’s no one at all lives in 
the wilderness of north Norway. What 
is this place?” 

“It is Valhalla, the home of the old 
gods,” Helverson said with absolute 
faith. “The paradise to which are 
borne all who die in battle. 

“Was it not the Valkyries who 
brought us here?” the Norwegian con- 
tinued. “Was their leader not Thor’s 
daughter, the warrior-goddess Brynhild 
herself, she who is magic mistress of 
lightning, wind, and storm as her father 
was?” 

“Thor’s daughter?” Fallon remem- 
bered now the beautiful girl who had 
ridden unhelmed at the head of those 
wild warrior-maids, with a great lynx 
loping at her knee. 

“Aye, the daughter of Thor, the god 
of lightnings,” affirmed Helverson. 
“She it is who always leads the mes- 
sengers of Odin.” 
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The American exploded. “Thor and 
Odin and the other old Norse gods are 
only myths! You must be out of your 
head from those wounds. Here, let me 
look at them.” 



TJE OPENED Helverson’s blood- 

1 stained jacket. A chill amazement 
shocked him to find that the Norwe- 
gian’s two bullet-wounds had disap- 
peared. There were only two livid 
scars to mark their place. 

Stunned, Fallon raised his hand to 
his own temple. The furrow that Hey- 
sing’s grazing bullet had cut there was 
gone. He could feel nothing but a 
healed scar. 



“This is insane,” he choked. “Our 



wounds couldn’t have vanished like 



that. It’s magic!” 

“Aye, magic of the Aesir, of the old 
gods,” rumbled Helverson devoutly. 
“Now that we are dead and in Val- 
halla, no wounds can harm us.” 

Fallon’s Twentieth Century mind 
shook beneath the impact of unexplain- 
able mystery. His skepticism wavered. 
What if they really had died back in 
that gorge? 

He knew the legends of the old Norse 
gods. Legends of their fabulous home 
in Asgard, the castle Valhalla to which 
were borne all warriors who died in 
battle and who there lived immortally 
on. Legends that for thousands of 
years had been firmly believed by the 
fierce Vikings of the North. What if 
those stories were not legend, but 
truth? 



“I won’t believe it!” Fallon shouted, 
seeking to prop up tottering reason. 
“This is the year 1940, not the dark 
ages. And I’m not dead — I’m living. 
If I weren’t living, would I feel cold?” 
He was, indeed, shivering from the 
sharp chill of the air from the open 
windows. Looking around, he noticed 
fur jackets hanging from pegs in a cor- 



ner of the stone room. With relief, he 
donned one of the short, jerkin-like gar- 
ments. 

In doing so, Fallon discovered inside 
his own uniform the heavy pistol he 
had wrenched from Heysing in the 
fight. Its magazine was still half full, 
and it gave him a sudden new feeling 
of confidence. 

“Listen, I want you to get over that 
crazy notion that this is Valhalla, and 
get down to earth,” he told Helverson 
urgently. “We’re going to go out and 
find out where we are and how we got 
here, and what the shortest route to 
the northern coast villages is.” 

The Norwegian shook his yellow 
head. “We can’t leave here. Those 
whom the Valkyr-maids bear to Asgard 
never return to men.” 

“We’ll return to men,” Fallon prom- 
ised grimly. “The information I have 
about the Nazi defenses at Narvik will 
be vital if I can get it back to England, 
and I’m going to get it there.” 

He tucked the pistol inside his fur 
jacket and started toward the heavy 
plank door of the chamber. It opened 
suddenly before he reached it, and two 
men strode in. 

They were figures out of history and 
romance. For they were Vikings, big, 
burly men whose yellow 7 hair flowed to 
their shoulders and whose pale eyes 
were bleak as the northern ice. Each 
was armed with a heavy sword and 
round shield. Each wore a horned hel- 
met, and a fur jacket over a mail shirt 
and tight breeches of soft leather. 

Y \NE of the two Vikings, a man of 
over middle age with iron-hard, 
weather-seamed face, spoke curtly to 
Fallon and Helverson. He spoke in an 
archaic form of the Norse tongue, 
strange but comprehensible. 

“The princess Brynhild commands 
your presence, strangers,” he barked. 
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“We will lead you.” 

“Brynhild! Thor’s daughter!” cried 
Helverson. He turned excitedly to the 
American. “Said I not that it was so?” 
Fallon was staring bewilderedly at 
the two Vikings. “You two are not 
men of the outer world!” 

The older warrior shrugged. “We 
were of the outer world once. I am 
Tyr, captain of the Aesir, and this is 
Heimdall,” 

Helverson gasped, his eyes dilating 
with awe. “Tyr, the god of war? And 
Heimdall, the watcher of the gods?” 
Fallon looked incredulously from the 
one warrior to the other, from the iron- 
hard face of the man who called him- 
self Tyr to the alert, keen, middle-aged 
face of Heimdall. 

The young American felt caught in 
a nightmare of unrealities. These men 
were as real as himself. Yet they 
claimed to be of the Aesir, the ancient 
Norse gods who had been legend for 
thousands of years. 

Fallon struggled against the crum- 
bling of his skepticism. “Then this is 
Valhalla?” 

Tyr stared at him. “You stand in 
Valhalla castle, citadel of the Aesir and 
stronghold of Asgard.” 

He and Heimdall led the way out of 
the door, and the American pilot fol- 
lowed with Helverson as numbly as in 
a dream. 

They went along a shadowy stone 
corridor and then down massive stairs. 
Fallon glimpsed men and women in the 
chambers and passageways of the cas- 
tle. They seemed all of the same big, 
fair-haired race as his escort. The 
warriors wore armor, and carried sword 
or axe. Some of the lithe young girls 
were in glittering mail also. Others 
wore white gowns. 

He and Helverson were conducted to 
a long stone hall of giant dimensions. 
Its only occupants were a group of 



towering chieftains of the Aesir who 
were gathered near a raised stone dais 
at the farther end. 

As they neared that group, Fallon 
went tense with recognition and re- 
awakened hatred. For Victor Heysing 
stood there. The handsome, blond 
young Nazi officer, looking oddly out 
of place in his black uniform, was 
watching Fallon’s approach with nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“So that devil was brought here too,” 
Fallon muttered tautly. “Then I’m not 
dreaming. He’s real, anyway.” 

“Thor’s daughter!” Helverson was 
gasping. “I told you that it was she!” 



pALLON followed the Norwegian’s 
eager, reverent stare, his eyes lift- 
ing to the girl who sat on the dais in a 
black marble chair. 

He thrilled to a shock as of tangible 
force. All thought of his bitter enemy 
was swept away by the tumult of his 
emotions. His first thought was that 
this girl who was looking down at him 
was a goddess. 

She did not now wear the shining mail 
that she had worn as leader of the wild 
Valkyries. That had been put aside, 
and almost her only garment was a 
short black kirtle held by a jewelled 
girdle, and high-laced sandals of soft 
leather. Her only upper garment was 
the long hair that fell like a torrent of 
golden flame around her high, white 
breasts. A queer, lambent light seemed 
to glow from her body. 

It was the unearthly, dynamic beauty 
of the face that held Fallon’s eyes. The 
royal beauty of perfectly chiselled fea- 
tures and sweet red lips was a frame 
for eyes whose blue gaze met his like a 
sword-shock. Those eyes, clear azure 
depths in which tiny lightnings seemed 
constantly to flash and play, held him 
hypnotized. 

A low snarl woke him from the spell. 
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Beside the marble chair of Thor’s 
daughter, crouched the white lynx. The 
beast was huge beyond the custom of 
its kind. And it was showing menac- 
ing fangs and talons as its slant green 
eyes blazed at the American. 

Brynhild’s voice rang impatient, sil- 
ver command to the animal. “Be si- 
lent!” 

The lynx settled back upon its belly 
obediently, but it continued to glare at 
Fallon. 

The eyes of Brynhild ran over Fal- 
lon’s tall, lean figure and black hair, 
glanced at the eager, massive face of 
Helverson, and then returned to the 
American. 

“You do not look like one of our 
northern races, dark one,” she said to 
Fallon with musing interest. “What is 
your name?” 

Unsteadily, he told her. Brynhild 
repeated it, her sweet red lips forming 
it oddly. Suddenly she asked, “Why 
were you and this other outlander bat- 
tling in the gorge?” 

Fallon shot a bitter glance at Hey- 
sing. “He is our enemy. Our peoples 
are at war.” 

The result of his statement amazed 
him. A flash lit Brynhild’s blue eyes. 
And from the towering Aesir chieftains 
came chorus of eager and excited ex- 
clamations. 

“War?” cried the fierce-eyed Tyr. 
“War in the northland again? You 
bring good news, outlander!” 

A murmur of exultant agreement 
came from the other Aesir chieftains. 
The fact of war in the outer world 
seemed to stir them like a trumpet-blast. 

“It has been long that the outer peo- 
ples have slumbered in soft, fat peace,” 
Brynhild declared. “Tell me of this 
war, stranger.” 

Fallon pointed accusingly at Victor 
Heysing. “His people, the Germans, 
began the war. They have invaded the 



northland and attacked its people with- 
out reason, and my own outland coun- 
tries seek to help the Norse defenders 
resist.” 

Heysing took a step forward, speak- 
ing hastily to the listening daughter of 
Thor. 

“It is not so, princess!” denied the 
Nazi. “My people are of the north 
themselves, blood-cousins of the Norse. 
We came into the northland only to 
protect our Norse friends from the de- 
generate outlanders who would have 
used them as tools for their own pur- 
poses.” 

Helberson uttered a roar of anger. 
“The German lies! We Norse wished 
none of his protection’!” 

jC^ALLON spoke earnestly to the 

girl, whose brilliant blue eyes were 
searching their faces during this hot dis- 
pute. 

“Is it possible to leave this valley?” 
Fallon asked. “I have information 
that would help my people drive the 
invaders out of the northland, if I can 
get it to them.” 

He waited tensely for the answer. 
He could not, in spite of everything, 
believe that he and Helverson were 
really dead. If they were not, it deep- 
ened the mystery of this unearthly ful- 
fillment of the ancient legends of the 
gods. But it also meant that he was 
duty-bound to escape this uncanny 
place and get his information back to 
his commanders. 

Brynhild spoke decisively. “You 
cannot leave the valley of Asgard, out- 
lander. At least not until we have 
learned all the truth about this war of 
which you speak.” 

She brooded, her chin upon her white 
hand. “We Aesir are tired of peace. 
Now that war has come again to the 
northland, it may be that once again 
we shall know the joy of battle!” 
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That electric flash came and went 
again in her eyes, fleeting revelation of 
a wild, fierce, untamed spirit. 

Fallon protested. “But I must get 
out of here and get back to my own 
people!” 

Brynhild’s blue gaze darkened storm- 
ily. Her silver voice flared. “No one 
here in Asgard says ‘must’ to the daugh- 
ter of Thor, outlander!” 

Helverson plucked at Fallon’s sleeve 
and whispered frantically. “Do not an- 
ger the goddess!” 

Brynhild was continuing haughtily. 
“It is not often now that I ride forth 
into the outer snows with my Valkyr- 
maids. It has been our custom, when 
we do so, to bring back wounded men 
we happened to find, and give them life 
here. But none of them leaves this val- 
ley thereafter!” 

Victor Heysing gave Fallon a taunt- 
ing smile, as the German understood 
that the young American could not get 
away with his information. 

The triumph in that smile infuriated 
Fallon. He felt desperate. He must 
somehow get out of this mysterious 
valley of ancient gods. The fate of an 
Allied attack on Narvik depended on 
his doing so. 

His hand slipped inside his fur jacket 
and grasped the butt of his pistol. He 
suddenly flashed out the weapon and 
covered Brynhild with it. His lean face 
was dark and tense. 

“This is an outland weapon,” he told 
her harshly. “It can kill you in an in- 
stant. You are going to allow me to 
leave this place.” 

A roar of rage broke from the Aesir 
chieftains, and their swords rasped 
from their sheaths. The white lynx 
crouched and snarled, gathering itself 
to spring upon the American. Helver- 
son, appalled by his action, seemed 
petrified by superstitious horror. 

“Keep back, all of you!” Fallon 



shouted. “Your princess will die before 
you can touch me.” 

It was bluff on Fallon’s part— wild, 
desperate bluff. 

TJRYNHILD was laughing! Sheer 
amusement rippled in her silver 
laughter as she looked down at Fallon. 
With a gesture, she had restrained the 
crouching lynx and the furious Aesir. 

“Do you really think you could kill 
the daughter of Thor with that toy?” 
she mocked. “Why, stranger, you are 
mad, I think. Watch!” 

And she levelled her hand in a swift, 
thrusting gesture. What followed was 
almost beyond Fallon’s comprehension. 

Lightning seemed to leap from her 
hand, a flashing bolt of electric flame 
that struck his pistol and sent it flying 
through the air. 
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Fallon staggered, his whole arm sud- 
denly numb from shock. He felt half- 
stunned, wholly unable as yet to be- 
lieve that the girl above had actually 
wielded such force. He saw the awe 
on Helverson’s face, the amazement 
and sudden calculation on Heysing’s. 
But clearest in his dazed vision were 
the contemptuous blue eyes of Bryn- 
hild. 

Magic-mistress of lightnings she 
might be, but that cool contempt in her 
face swept Fallon to a climax of unrea- 
soning rage and despair. Heedless of 
consequences, he rushed forward at the 
girl on the dais. 

CHAPTER IV 
Magic Menace 

TYRYNHILD instantly moved her 
white hands faster than the eye 
could follow, in a curious weaving ges- 
ture. Her whole body seemed to flame. 

Dancing brands of lightning blazed 
from her hands to form an awful, daz- 
zling curtain of electric fire in front of 
her. Crashing thunder shook the great 
stone hall. Fallon recoiled staggeringly 
from that curtain of lightning — and 
swiftly, it was gone. 

“Good God!” husked the American, 
staring at the girl with unbelieving eyes. 

Roars of anger came from the Aesir 
captains. One of them, a tall, fair, 
sullen-faced chieftain, raised his sword 
to lunge at Fallon. 

“Wait, Thialfi!” rang Brynhild’s sil- 
ver command. “I said not that the 
man was to be killed.” 

The chietain called Thialfi halted, 
but protested angrily. “And why should 
he not be killed, when he has dared 
threaten one of us Aesir?” 

“I rule the Aesir, cousin Thialfi,” she 
reminded imperiously. “You grow too 
presumptuous, I think— too much as 



your father Loki was.” 

She laughed softly, eyeing Fallon. 
“This outlander has courage, even 
though he is not of the northern folk. 
He shall not die — yet.” 

Fallon stood, still literally stunned 
by the incredible phenomenon that had 
almost cost his life. Was this wildly 
beautiful girl human? Could any hu- 
man have evoked that crashing blaze of 
lightning? 

Could any but a goddess have loosed 
such forces? A goddess who could con- 
trol the very elements of nature? Magic 
of superhuman powers clung about this 
girl like a tangible and terrible aura. 

Helverson’s awed whisper echoed his 
whirling thoughts. “She is, indeed, 
daughter of Thor, the storm-god of 
lightnings.” 

Brynhild heard the Norwegian, and 
nodded her fair head. “Yes, Norse- 
man. I am daughter of Thor and 
granddaughter of Odin, and though 
Thor and Odin are gone now, I hold 
their wisdom and their power.” 

Victor Heysing stepped forward. 
The amazement on the Nazi’s blond, 
handsome face had now been replaced 
by a breathless eagerness and excite- 
ment. 

“Princess, I never doubted your 
power,” the German said quickly. “Yet 
I am bewildered by all these things. 
My own people have for three thousand 
years reverenced the names of Odin 
and Thor and the other Aesir, yet we 
dreamed not that any of you still ex- 
isted. Are you really the ancient gods?” 

Brynhild mused. “Are we gods? You 
of the outer world always thought so. 
I remember how your world hailed me 
and my Valkyr-maids as goddesses 
when we rode forth, a thousand of your 
years ago.” 

“A thousand years ago?” gasped 
Heysing. “Your pardon, princess — I 
do not presume to doubt. But if you 
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Aesir are immortal—” 

“I said not that we were immortal,” 
Brynhild answered impatiently. “A 
thousand of your outside world’s years 
equals but ten of our years. Time is 
slower in this valley — a hundred times 
slower.” 

^HE shock of that revelation woke 
Mart Fallon’s numbed mind to life. 
Was it possible that that was what un- 
derlay all the awesome mystery of this 
valley of the gods? 

“You would not understand if I were 
to explain to you,” Brynhild was con- 
tinuing, half-contemptuously. “Your 
outland wisdom is only a practical sci- 
ence of matter and machines. You have 
nothing of the deeper wisdom of cosmic 
powers and forces which we Aesir 
learned here.” 

Her brilliant blue eyes brooded. 
“This much, I will tell you. Time is 
an attribute or dimension of space. 
And space, as you may be beginning 
to learn by now, is not static but is a 
curved, expanding sphere. The strain 
of expansion causes faults or weak spots 
in that space-time sphere — spots where 
time is foreshortened. This valley is 
such a spot. A year in our valley 
equals a hundred years outside it. 

“It was three thousand of your years 
ago that my people, the Aesir, found 
this magic valley. They were but one 
of the Norse races of that time, war- 
like Vikings who followed their chief- 
tain Odin through the northern wilder- 
ness in search of a new home. They 
came upon this valley and settled in it, 
and named it Asgard. 

“Three thousand of your years ago 
that was — but only thirty of our years ! 
Here, under the wise leadership of 
Odin, my people built their homes. And 
here Odin and his son Thor delved 
deep into the cosmic forces that are 
brought to a focus in this fault of the 



space-time sphere, and won for them- 
selves such powers as your outer world 
knows not.” 

Brynhild’s face was dreaming. “I 
was born in this valley Asgard, twenty 
years ago by my time — two thousand 
years ago by yours. I was but a little 
child when my grandfather Odin and 
my father Thor taught me the first 
rudiments of their wisdom. We Aesir 
were great, then. Rumor of our pow- 
ers and our superhuman length of life 
drifted to the outer world, and the 
northland races out there worshipped 
us as gods.” 

Bitterness came into her voice. “But 
pride and ambition brought tragedy 
among us, when I was still but a child. 
My own father’s cousin, the brilliant 
and evil Loki, aspired to replace my 
house as ruler of the Aesir. Dreadful 
battle came from Loki’s rebellion — bat- 
tle in which not only he but Odin and 
my father Thor also met their deaths.” 
The Aesir chieftain named Thialfi 
made angry protest to Brynhild. “Can 
you never forget my father’s rebellion? 
All that is dead and past now.” 

The girl’s eyes flared at him momen- 
tarily, but then she relaxed. “Yes, all 
that is of the dead past now,” she ad- 
mitted. “You know that I have never 
held your father’s evildoing against you, 
Thialfi. You were but a child then, as 
I was a child.” 

JETER golden head lifted in pride. 

“But even as a child, I succeeded 
to the rulership of the Aesir, and inher- 
ited the powers of Odin and my father 
Thor over natural forces.” 

“And you have ruled us with wisdom, 
niece Brynhild,” the stern-faced Tyr 
declared loyally. “It is not your fault 
that life has grown tame and wearisome 
for us in this peaceful valley.” 

“This flat and featureless peace wear- 
ies me, too!” Brynhild exclaimed al- 
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most fiercely. “We Aesir were made 
for war, not for soft living. We rust 
and rot away our lives here, without 
the joy of battle.” 

She made a scornful gesture. “But 
it would have been no use for us to have 
left our valley for the outer world. Un- 
til now, tame and ignoble peace has 
reigned out there in the northland for 
hundreds of their years.” 

Mart Fallon had listened in deepen- 
ing bewilderment and dismay. So this 
was the incredible reality behind the 
age-old legends of the Norse gods and 
their immortality and superhuman pow- 
ers over nature? 

It was logical enough, his dazed mind 
admitted. Granted that this secret val- 
ley in the northern wilderness was really 
a fault or weak spot in the space-time 
continuum, it followed that time here 
could be foreshortened so that a hun- 
dred days outside were but a day here. 
It followed, too, that this spot could 
well be the focus of tremendous nat- 
ural forces whose mastery had been 
won by the rulers of these Aesir. 

But, and this was what dismayed 
Fallon in his first realization, if that 
were true, then the hours he had al- 
ready spent in this valley amounted to 
weeks or months in the outer world! 
By this time, the battle of Narvik would 
have been decided long ago. His plan 
to take his vital information back to 
his commanders was now hopelessly ob- 
solete and useless. 

Fallon became aware that Victor 
Heysing was speaking to the Aesir 
princess. The young Nazi officer 
seemed possessed by excitement. 

“Princess, not all the outland peo- 
ples are tame and soft,” Heysing af- 
firmed. “My own German people, who 
are blood-kin to you Norse, reject like 
yourselves the soft blandishments of 
peace in favor of the stern ideals of 
war.” 



The Nazi’s voice had a ring of fa- 
naticism. “We have a Leader, the 
greatest in the outside world. He has 
brought war back to the world, though 
the cowardly southern and western na- 
tions pleaded for peace. He has made 
of us a race of warriors who stride to 
conquest of all the world.” 

Heysing leaned forward, his eyes 
glowing. “You Aesir could join us in 
that mighty battle, princess. A battle 
whose loot will be the world itself! 
You are a northern race like us. If 
you joined us, your powers over nat- 
ural forces would sweep the soft peo- 
ples of the world before us!” 

Fallon was thunderstruck. The Nazi, 
like himself, had realized that this val- 
ley was the focus of cosmic natural 
forces 'which somehow the daughter of 
Thor knew how to harness and use. 

^TITH characteristic opportunism, 
Heysing was seeking to enlist the 
unguessable power of those weapons 
upon the side of Hitler’s legions! He 
had proposed flattering alliance to the 
Aesir princess, meaning without doubt 
to use her and her powers as the tool 
of his conquest-minded country. 

Brynhild’s eyes had flashed as she 
listened. “It is good to hear that one 
race of the outer world has remained 
hard and warlike!” 

And the Aesir chieftains had become 
suddenly tense with fierce excitement. 

“Princess Brynhild, I favor this 
man’s plan!” exclaimed Thialfi, a sav- 
age light on his sullen face now. “With 
you and your powers to lead us, and 
the hordes of his German race to fol- 
low us, we could loot the world!” 

“At least, it would mean battle and 
action again instead of rotting away in 
this valley,” muttered the tall Aesir 
captain, Heimdall. 

Appalled, Fallon burst into interrup- 
tion. “Do you realize what this Ger- 
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man would have you do?” he cried to 
Thor’s daughter. “He would have you 
join a leader whose hands are red with 
the blood of slaughtered nations, a na- 
tion that without pretext has attacked 
unoffending peoples.” 

Brynhild looked down at the Amer- 
ican with an expression of disdain. “I 
thought you were a warrior, outlander. 
Yet you talk as though war was hor- 
rible.” 

“It is horrible,” Fallon declared from 
the depths of his feelings. “It is to end 
war forever that my people are fighting 
the German race.” 

The daughter of Thor and the Aesir 
chieftains stared at him with a cold, 
biting contempt, as though he had said 
something shameful. 

“By the Noras, the German spoke 
truth when he said that the other out- 
land races are degenerate!” exclaimed 
Thialfi scornfully. “This fellow is fit 
only to be a thrall.” 

“My people do not hold such cow- 
ardly beliefs,” put in Heysing proudly. 
“We exalt war and the warrior above 
all else.” 

He looked up eagerly at Brynhild. 
“Will you join us, princess? Will you 
ally your powers to the only true war- 
rior race of the outer world?” 

“I say, let us join these Germans,” 
Thialfi declared, and there was a quick 
chorus of agreement from many of the 
Aesir lords. 

“I remind you again that I rule the 
Aesir,” Brynhild flared at Loki’s son. 

Until now, Helverson had stood be- 
side Fallon, bewilderedly listening to 
the excited discussion. Now, for the 
first time, the big Norwegian spoke in 
his rumbling voice to the girl on the 
marble seat. 

“You would not join the Germans?” 
he asked incredulously. “You are the 
Aesir, the ancient hero-gods of our 
Norse race. And the Germans are our 



enemies.” 

Heysing hastily intervened. “We are 
not enemies of the Norse people,” he 
denied. “As I told you, we seek only to 
protect them from the cowardly west- 
ern nations who would trick them for 
selfish purposes.” 

The Nazi added quickly to Brynhild, 
“Once you Aesir appeared and joined 
us, all the northern peoples would fall 
in behind us. For your names have an 
ancient power in the hearts of the 
north.” 

Fallon knew that the Nazi was right 
in that last claim. The appearance of 
the Aesir of ancient legend, led by 
Thor’s daughter herself, would swing 
age-old Scandinavian beliefs toward the 
side of the Germans. 

T> EFORE the American could protest 
^Heysing’s other falsehoods, Brynhild 
rose to her feet. Her blue eyes were 
brooding and thoughtful as she looked 
down at them. 

“Lords of the Aesir, the decision on 
this matter is not to be made lightly,” 
she told them. “Before I decide, I 
shall take counsel of all the chieftains 
of our people. Summon them here for 
council tonight.” 

Thialfi pointed to the Nazi. “With 
your permission, I’ll keep this man with 
me today. I wish to hear more of his 
plan.” 

Brynhild nodded curtly. “But bring 
him to the council here in Valhalla to- 
night.” 

Her eyes rested a moment on Fal- 
lon’s dark, desperate face. “See that 
this man and his comrade make no at- 
tempt to leave the valley,” she ordered. 
“I make you responsible for them, 
Tyr.” 

Her slim figure disappeared through 
a curtained doorway beside the dais, 
the white lynx padding silently at her 
side. 
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Heysing went with Thialfi, glancing 
back with covert triumph at the Amer- 
ican. Fallon found Helverson plucking 
at his sleeve. 

“I cannot understand,” the Norwe- 
gian said, his massive face anxious and 
puzzled. “These are the old gods of 
my people. Surely they would not join 
with the invaders who now devastate 
our land?” 

“They won’t join the Nazis if I can 
help it,” Fallon said tautly. “Nels, 
we’ve got to stop that somehow! My 
God, that girl can control the lightning 
and forces of nature itself ! If the Nazis 
get hold of her powers—” 

The dreadful possibilities unreeled 
in his mind. They held disaster for the 
Allied cause. That disaster would not 
come from the mere addition of a few 
thousand fierce warriors to the Nazi 
legions. Not even though the appear- 
ance of the legended Aesir as allies of 
the Axis might well superstitiously in- 
fluence the northern peoples into fol- 
lowing Hitler also. 

The real. menace was in those tre- 
mendous and mysterious powers of 
which Brynhild was mistress. This 
unique fault in the continuum of space- 
time was the focus of cosmic forces un- 
known to the outer world. The ruling 
house of the Aesir had learned how to 
wield those forces. If Germany learned 
that also, its scientists would be able 
to forge weapons that would blast the 
armies of the democracies from exist- 
ence. 

“Heysing must not persuade Bryn- 
hild to join the Nazis!” he said fever- 
ishly. “They’ll use her and her war- 
riors as tools, and as soon as they have 
learned the secret of her powers, will 
throw her aside.” 

Helverson groaned. “How can we 
stop it? These Aesir long for war and 
battle. They are tempted by the Ger- 
man’s promise of fighting.” 



“They’re a race with the Viking war- 
like traditions of centuries ago,” Fal- 
lon agreed. “They think war is all that 
is manly and admirable.” 

“Thor’s daughter seemed to like you, 
Fallon,” the Norwegian said doubtfully. 
“I could see that you interested her. 
Maybe if you made love to her, you 
could turn her against Heysing’s pro- 
posal?” 

“Don’t be a fool,” the American re- 
torted. “She and all the rest of these 
people think I’m a coward now because 
I said I hated war. We’ve got to find 
some better plan than that to beat that 
damned Nazi — ” 

He broke off. The chieftain Tyr was 
approaching them, for now the great 
hall of Valhalla was almost empty ex- 
cept for themselves. 

T YR had a half-disgusted expression 
on his hard, grizzled face. “Now 
I have you on my hands to guard,” he 
growled. “Let me give you fair warning 
— at the slightest attempt to escape, 
you’ll be killed.” 

“That’s clear enough,” Fallon ad- 
mitted. “But you don’t have to lock 
us up in that chamber again, do you?” 

Tyr shrugged wide shoulders. “You 
can come out with me to watch our 
warriors at their games, if you wish. 
Or perhaps the sight of even friendly 
fighting would sicken a lover of peace 
like yourself?” 

Fallon flushed at the gibe, but an- 
swered evenly. “We’ll go out with you 
and watch.” 

As they accompanied the armored 
Aesir chieftain down a long stone hall, 
the American asked him a question. 

“Is that fellow Thialfi very close to 
the princess Brynhild?” 

Tyr looked at him quizzically. “He 
hopes to be her bridegroom. Though 
I do not know why that should interest 
you, outlander.” 
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Fallon was dismayed by the informa- 
tion. He knew the sulky-faced Thialfi 
strongly favored Heysing’s proposal. If 
the man were that close to Thor’s 
daughter, he would surely influence her 
toward the plan. 

The situation seemed more and more 
hopeless, but the American refused to 
surrender hope. Somehow, he told him- 
self desperately, he must find a way to 
defeat the Nazi’s evil scheme. 

They emerged from the massive face 
of Valhalla castle into the chill day. 
Looking back upward, he was struck 
by the way in which the citadel hugged 
the sheer, frowning rock cliff that rose 
far overhead. 

Helverson was staring puzzledly at 
the gray sky. “I cannot understand 
why there is day and night in this val- 
ley,” he muttered. “If the time here is 
a hundred times faster than outside, 
there should be daylight and night every 
few minutes.” 

“You’re forgetting that this is the 
midnight sun country, far north of the 
Arctic Circle,” Fallon reminded him. 
“The day and night are each months 
long, outside here. In here, they’re 
only hours long.” 

“Then it’s already been months since 
we entered here!” gasped the Norwe- 
gian. “What has happened out in my 
country since then?” 

Horsemen were galloping away down 
the valley toward the other distant cas- 
tles, spurring along narrow roads 
through the dark forest. 

“They go to summon all our chief- 
tains to the council tonight,” grunted 
Tyr. “Niord and Bragi and Hermod 
and all the rest will be here.” 

The grizzled captain led the way to 
a small natural amphitheater near Val- 
halla castle, in which a crowd was gath- 
ering. Tall Viking warriors, lithe Val- 
kyr-girls in glittering mail, older women 
in long white linen gowns, even children 



— all had come to watch the games. 

P ALTON was astonished by the char- 
acter of the contests. Aesir war- 
riors fought with padded battle-axes 
that were still highly dangerous to 
skulls. They wrestled furiously, with 
many bruising falls until one or the 
other was senseless. They sparred with 
sword and shield until both contestants 
were bleeding from serious wounds. 
The crowd applauded wildly. 

“You Aesir have rough sports,” the 
American commented in amazement. 
“I’d think that you would all kill each 
other in these games.” 

“Now and then a man gets killed but 
not often,” Tyr answered casually. 
“Many are wounded, but Brynhild’s 
magic makes them whole again.” 

He added discontentedly, “But we’re 
tired of this mock fighting. There’s 
nothing else to do — nothing but hunt 
occasionally in the forests and super- 
vise the thralls who till our fields. We’ll 
be joyful if Brynhild leads us forth to 
taste real war again!” 

From nearby, the chieftain Heimdall 
launched an ironical invitation at Fal- 
lon. “Would you care to join in the 
sword-contests, outlander?” 

A roar of insulting laughter went up 
from all the Aesir. Fallon turned dull 
red, knowing what these fierce, warlike 
men now thought of him. 

He rose to his feet, determined to 
accept the satirical invitation and prove 
that he was no coward. He remem- 
bered enough of sabre-fencing from mil- 
itary-school days to make at least a 
showing. 

But a sudden inspiration crossed his 
brain. It was the idea for which he had 
been seeking to defeat Victor Heysing’s 
plans. It might work, and if it did, it 
would crush the Nazi’s scheme. 

Fallon sat down again, slowly and 
unwillingly. He hated doing so, but he 
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dared take no chances until he could 
carry out his idea tonight. 

“I thought that you would think 
twice before entering the games,” Heim- 
dall said scathingly to him. 

Tyr turned and glared at the Amer- 
ican. “By the Nor ns, you love peace 
indeed. The one who calls himself a 
German was right about the softness 
of your race.” 

Fallon ventured no reply. But on 
the way back to the castle later with 
their disgusted guard, he found a chance 
to whisper to Helverson. 

“I’ve an idea for ending Heysing’s 
devilish plans,” he said rapidly. “If 
that Nazi dies tonight, his scheme will 
die too!” 

FAARKNESS came softly and slowly 
down on the valley Asgard. It 
was strange to think that this slow 
nightfall was really the coming of the 
long months of Arctic night to the lands 
outside. 

Torches flared in Valhalla’s halls and 
passageways. Chieftains of the Aesir 
were constantly riding up from the cas- 
tles farther down the valley, by now. 
Each brought with him retinue of ex- 
cited fighting-men. 

Tyr conducted Fallon and the Nor- 
wegian into the great council-hall. In 
its red torchlight, hundreds of the Aesir 
lords were gathered. Thialfi was there, 
near the throne-dais, and Victor Hey- 
sing was with him. 

“Homage to the princessl” roared 
the shout of fierce throats as Brynhild 
entered and faced them from the dais. 

Pride and consciousness of power 
were brilliant in her blue eyes as she 
faced them. The white lynx crouched 
beside her, whining softly. 

Before she or anyone else could 
speak, Mart Fallon put his desperate 
idea into execution. He took a step 
toward the dais and raised his voice 



loudly. i 

“Princess Brynhild, hear me before 
your council opens!” he demanded. He 
pointed at Victor Heysing. “That man 
has said that I lied when I told you his 
Leader and his purposes are evil. I 
maintain that he lies. That forms 
blood-feud between us, by your own 
Viking traditions.” 

His voice rose louder. “I claim war- 
rior’s right to settle that feud here and 
now. By tradition, you are bound to 
give swords to my enemy and myself 
and let us fight to the death!” 

CHAPTER V 
Storm Sorcery 

TT WAS Fallon’s desperate inspira- 
tion. He had dimly remembered 
that ancient Viking custom of permit- 
ting a warrior to settle a personal feud 
by public single combat. And he had 
seen in that a hazardous chance to avert 
Heysing’s evil schemes by ending the 
Nazi’s life. 

How hazardous the chance was, he 
fully realized. Heysing, like most Ger- 
man officers of his class, would in all 
probability possess more skill with the 
saber than Fallon’s own rusty practice. 
But the American’s desperation was 
such that he would almost have wel- 
comed death for himself if he could be 
sure of taking the Nazi with him. 

The torchlit hall was in an uproar. 
The fierce Aesir chieftains had in- 
stantly warmed to the prospect of a 
death -duel. 

But Thialfi was on his feet, glaring 
at Fallon. “It is a trick!” he accused. 
“The dark outlander is a coward who 
has no wish to fight.” 

Victor Heysing himself spoke up con- 
fidently. “I am ready to meet him,” 
affirmed the Nazi loudly. “We Ger- 
mans do not dodge battle.” 
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A roar of applause greeted his boast. 
In this brief interval, Brynhild had 
been staring down at Fallon with a puz- 
zled light in her eyes. 

“I cannot understand — she mur- 
mured perplexedly, but then broke off, 
and spoke in clear, chill tones to the 
American. “You have claimed Viking 
right and you shall have it, outlander. 
Heimdall, give them helmets, shields 
and swords.” 

A wide space was hastily cleared for 
the duel, in front of the dais on which 
Brynhild sat. Expectant excitement 
pervaded the throng of Aesir warriors 
as the preparations were made. 

Helverson was expostulating with 
Fallon. He paid little attention, for 
Heimdall now had brought him the 
gleaming horned helmet, the small, 
heavy metal shield and long sword he 
was to use in the combat. 

Tyr showed him how to hold the 
shield upon his left arm. “You’d best 
handle a sword better than a shield or 
you’re dead now,” he grunted. 

The helmet felt heavy on Fallon’s 
head, and the shield was an awkward 
encumbrance as he gripped his sword 
and stepped to meet Heysing. 

Brynhild’s voice rang clearly. “The 
fight is to the death, or until one com- 
batant shall admit himself vanquished,” 
she told them. 

Victor Heysing had a thin, triumph- 
ant smile on his handsome blond face 
as he turned to face the American. 

“It is too bad,” he mocked Fallon, 
“that when you got this crazy idea, you 
did not know I was saber-champion at 
Heidelberg.” 

Fallon set his teeth and said nothing. 
The daughter of Thor, leaning forward, 
spoke sharply. “Begin!” 

TT WAS almost death for Fallon in 
1 the first minute. Heysing had not 
lied when he had boasted of his skill 



with the saber. The Nazi came in with 
a rush, his pale eyes gleaming behind 
his lunging blade. He was obviously 
determined to finish the fight as quickly 
as possible. 

Fallon tried to parry that blow with 
the shield, and nearly lost his life. For 
his clumsy use of the unaccustomed 
shield merely caused it to deflect the 
lunging blade toward his heart. Only a 
frantic sidestep saved him, but the 
sword of his enemy slashed his sleeve 
as it grazed him. 

Fallon stabbed back, uncertainly at 
first and then with rapidly increasing 
sureness as his rusty skill came back 
to him. But Heysing deftly parried 
the thrusts, and came back with wicked, 
slicing sweeps before which the Amer- 
ican had to give ground. 

Heysing knew himself the superior 
swordsman for certain now, and exult- 
ant satisfaction shone in his eyes. 

“I am glad you challenged me, Fal- 
lon,” he said mockingly under his 
breath as they fenced. “It will greatly 
increase my prestige with these people 
when I kill you.” 

Fallon made no answer. Cold pre- 
monition of imminent failure and death 
were chilling him. He could not get 
through the German’s guard for a mo- 
ment, and the other’s sword seemed 
thrusting from everywhere. 

As they circled and struck, blade 
ringing against blade or against a clang- 
ing shield, he glimpsed the torchlit, 
fierce faces of the Aesir throng watch- 
ing the fight in delighted silence. And 
he had momentary vision of Brynhild’s 
white, beautiful face and widened blue 
eyes. 

“Take it!” hissed Heysing suddenly, 
and his sword-point came in like the 
head of a striking snake toward Fal- 
lon’s heart. 

Fallon frantically tried to raise the 
heavy shield but was only able to de- 
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fleet the thrust. He felt the white-hot 
sting of steel searing along his left 
1 shoulder, and sprang back with blood 
wetting his jacket. 

Roar of excitement came from the 
watching Aesir throng at the sight. And 
now Heysing was coming in with wolf- 
savageness, thrusting, lunging, slicing, 
using all his skill to beat down Fallon’s 
guard. 

Another roar from the crowd, as steel 
whizzed past Fallon’s head and inflicted 
a grazing cut on his cheek. 

“Finish him, now!” the voice of Thi- 
alfi was shouting in adjuration to the 
German. 

And Fallon, red with blood and daz- 
edly fighting off the Nazi’s savage at- 
tack, glimpsed Brynhild’s eyes looking 
at him in pity. 

Crimson rage exploded in the Amer- 
ican’s brain. He’d be dead in a minute 
and this damned crowd of wolves would 
yell with glee. By Heaven, he’d do his 
best to take the Nazi with him! 

Furiously, he flung away the encum- 
bering shield and helmet. Bareheaded 
and with his lean, dark face raging, he 
flung himself forward and struck like 
a madman at the German. 

“The outlander is berserk!” rose a 
yell from the watching Aesir crowd. 

GALLON hardly heard it. He saw 

Heysing through red mists. The 
German’s face was startled. He re- 
coiled from the crazy attack. 

No fencing or scientific swordsman- 
ship now! Fallon was possessed by the 
rage to kill. And the furious sweeps 
of his sword were an unpredictable at- 
tack against which Heysing had no im- 
mediate defense. 

The convulsive strength of his strokes 
beat down the Nazi’s parrying blade. 
As Heysing staggered, Fallon slashed 
fiercely in again. The German tried to 
raise his shield. It caught the first im- 



pact of the American’s sword, but the 
sword flashed off it and bit into Hey- 

sing’s side. 

The Nazi swayed, dropping his sword 
and then falling heavily. His helmet 
hit the stone floor with a resounding 
clang. He lay still. 




The sword bit into Heysing's side 



“The outland berserk has con- 
quered!” cried Heimdall incredulously. 

Thialfi rushed out, his sullen face 
furious. “The outlander did not con- 
quer cleanly! The German slipped in 
the blood on the floor.” 

Voices disputed that assertion of Thi- 
alfi’s, but other voices supported it. 
The uproar in the torchlit hall of Val- 
halla was tumultuous. 

Thialfi was appealing to Brynhild. 
“Let the duel be fought again when the 
German’s wound is healed! That is but 
justice.” 

Fallon leaned on his bloody sword, 
panting for breath and with those red 
mists only now dissolving from his 
brain. Brynhild, Tyr, all the Aesir, 
were eyeing him now with a perplexed 
respect. 

They knew he was no coward now, 
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he thought with grim satisfaction. For 
they thought him a “berserk,” most 
dreaded of Viking warriors, a man who 
flung away his armor when possessed 
by blood-madness in battle. 

Brynhild raised her hand imperiously 
to still the clamorous dispute about the 
fairness of Fallon’s triumph. 

“1 did not see the German slip, cou- 
sin Thialfi,” she said curtly. “But 
since you claim he did, he shall be al- 
lowed the chance to repeat the duel 
when he is fit to fight again.” 

Fallon, standing a little weak and 
dizzy from loss of blood of his own 
wounds, made no objection to that de- 
cision. 

“It’s all right,” he told Helverson, 
who had sprung to his side anxiously. 
“Heysing will be unable to hatch his 
scheme until he recovers, and that will 
give us time to figure a way of beating 
him.” 

But he was soon to discover that his 
calculations had reckoned without the 
fantastic powers of which Brynhild was 
mistress. 

Thor’s daughter had come down from 
the dais toward him. That new, puz- 
zled respect was strong in her dynamic 
face as she spoke. 

“Outlander, I shall soon heal those 
wounds of yours,” she told him. “I see 
now that we misjudged you. Come 
with me.” 

“And the German?” Thialfi inter- 
jected urgently, gesturing to the pros- 
trate man. 

Brynhild nodded her golden head. 
“He, too. Bring him, Tyr.” 

She raised her clear voice to the Aesir 
throng. “We cannot hold council now, 
chieftains. It must wait until the mor- 
row.” 

TJRYNHILD moved through the cur- 
tained doorway beside the throne- 
dais, with the white lynx padding softly 



at her side. Fallon unsteadily followed 
her, and Tyr came after them, carrying 
the unconscious Nazi. 

Fallon found himself with the daugh- 
ter of Thor in a torchlit stone corridor 
that led toward the rear of Valhalla 
castle. It ended in a heavy door of 
massive bronze, beyond which was a 
spiral stairway tunnelled out of the 
solid rock of the cliff. 

“Where do we go?” Fallon asked 
doubtfully, as they entered the dark 
stairway. 

“To heal your wounds,” Brynhild an- 
swered impatiently. “I have the power 
to do so. Come!” 

She grasped his wrist, leading up the 
twisting rock steps. It was the first 
time Fallon had experienced her touch. 
It sent a thrilling, faintly electric shock 
through him, as though life and energy 
flowed into him from the contact. 

And Brynhild’s slim white body 
glowed in the darkness of the stair with 
that dim lambency that had been only 
barely noticeable in the lighted hall. 
It made her seem more eerily unhuman 
— and yet the warm, tingling clasp of 
her fingers was far from that. 

The lynx snarled from the darkness 
above them, and Brynhild laughed 
softly. “Inro is jealous of you, out- 
lander.” 

Fallon felt a queer thudding of his 
pulses. He could hear Tyr grunting 
below them as he climbed with his 
senseless burden. 

They went higher and higher inside 
the cliff. Fallon estimated vaguely that 
they must be near its top. A dim up- 
roar of winds came to his ears from 
above, and gusty currents of freezing 
air smote his face. 

They emerged suddenly into dark- 
ness and cold, buffeting winds. Fallon 
stopped short, momentarily appalled by 
the giddiness and danger of their sit- 
uation. 
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This was a small, flat platform hewn 
out of the solid rock at the very peak 
of the lofty cliff. It was only a dozen 
feet across, and completely unrailed 
and open to the winds. Far, far below 
gleamed the torchlit windows of Val- 
halla castle. Overhead pressed the dull 
black canopy of the magic valley’s night 
sky. 

Poised above the solid rock floor of 
this dizzy perch was a massive silver 
ring nine feet in diameter, carved with 
strange runic symbols. It hung mys- 
teriously in midair. Moving with fear- 
less lightness, Brynhild led him inside 
this queer circle. 

“Put the German down here, Tyr,” 
she bade, and the old Aesir obeyed and 
laid the senseless German inside the 
silver runic circle. 

Then Tyr hastily stepped back out 
of the circle. He muttered, “I’ll wait 
down inside the stair. I do not much 
like your healing magic, niece Bryn- 
hild.” 

'C'ALLON found himself swaying on 

his feet, partly from the dizziness of 
his precarious situation and partly from 
the wounds that were slowly draining 
his strength. Brynhild touched him 
steadyingly, and again, tingling strength 
seemed to flow into him from the touch. 

At her direction, he stripped off his 
jacket and stood with bare, blood- 
stained torso shivering in the freezing 
wind. He also removed Heysing’s 
jacket, exposing the deep wound in the 
senseless Nazi’s side. The white lynx 
had retreated to the stair, snarling un- 
easily. 

“Now stand close beside me, out- 
lander, and move not out of the rune- 
circle for your life,” Brynhild warned 
him. “The forces I am about to sum- 
mon can heal swiftly — but they can kill 
swiftly too.” 

Standing just outside the circle, 



Thor’s daughter raised her naked white 
arms toward the night sky. Her blue 
eyes shone brilliant through the wind- 
swirled torrent of her pale gold hair. 
And the uncanny lambency that in- 
vested her fair body deepened to a 
glow. 

Great gusts of wind suddenly buf- 
feted them furiously, howling and 
shrieking in their ears as though seek- 
ing to tear them from the lofty cliff. 
The chill night was suddenly roaringly 
alive with rising storm-voices. Fallon 
felt a shivering not wholly born of the 
cold. 

Brynhild’s silver, ringing laughter 
pealed out on the raging wind. Her 
face was turned toward the zenith, and 
from her upstretched finger-tips seemed 
to dart tiny threads of light. The 
American’s hair rose on his head. He 
sensed the ominous gathering of vast 
forces. 

Crash! He staggered, dazed and 
blinded by the terrific bolt of lightning 
that stabbed down at them. That flar- 
ing bolt seemed to strike down toward 
Brynhild’s upstretched hands, and then 
to be deflected toward the silver ring. 
Another awful bolt followed it, and 
another and another. Electric flames 
danced dazzlingly on the silver rune- 
ring. 

Fallon shouted hoarsely to the girl, 
his voice thin and puny against the 
rocking thunderclaps. “If that light- 
ning strikes us — ” 

“It will not, for I am its mistress,” 
pealed Brynhild’s voice. “But keep 
here within the ring!” 

The scene was mind-shattering, to 
the American. The almost continuous 
bolts of lightning striking all around 
the ring, each sheeted flare throwing 
into wild illumination Brynhild’s glow- 
ing figure; the deafening thunder; the 
shrieking winds that swept their dizzy 
perch. 
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Electric flame now completely encir- 
cled them in a slowly rising wall. Fal- 
lon felt the thrilling shock of electrical 
or other forces that pervaded every cell 
of his body. His brain spun with ver- 
tigo. 

“Stand fast!” warned Thor’s daugh- 
ter over the crashing tumult. “It will 
be but a moment.” 

JT SEEMED more like a timeless 

eternity to Fallon’s stunned brain 
that he stood with the Aesir girl and the 
unconscious German in the heart of a 
blazing, inconceivably powerful sphere 
of electric force. 

The thrilling tingle in his body was 
almost unbearable. He looked down 
and saw violet electric brush spraying 
from his own body. He heard Brynhild 
laugh above the smash of crashing light- 
ning. 

“It is enough,” she seemed to be say- 
ing. And she lowered her arms. 

Magically, the bolts of lightning 
ceased. And as the rocking reverbera- 
tions of thunder ebbed away, the wall 
of flaming force around the silver rune- 
ring sank and died. 

Fallon, coming slowly out of his daze, 
found himself standing with Brynhild in 
the windy darkness. Her body still 
shone uncannily bright, and her bril- 
liant, laughing blue eyes mocked his 
stupefaction. 

“Look at your wounds now, out- 
lander,” she told him. 

Fallon did so, and felt the shock of 
increased amazement. The stab in his 
left shoulder and the cut upon his 
cheek were both incredibly healed, as 
though by weeks of time. No trace of 
the wounds was left except two faint 
scars. And he felt none of his former 
weakness, now. 

He looked down at Heysing. The 
Nazi still lay unconscious, but that deep 
sword-slash in his side was healed to a 



smooth scar too. And his breathing 
now seemed easy and normal. 

“He is completely healed, as you 
are,” Brynhild nodded to the unbeliev- 
ing American. “He will wake in a few 
hours, as well as ever.” 

She raised her voice. “Ho, Tyr! 
Come and take the German — my magic 
is ended.” 

Tyr came reluctantly up onto the 
windy place, with the white lynx bound- 
ing ahead of him to rub its fierce head 
against Brynhild. 

“I heard you at it,” growled the old 
Aesir chieftain. “Hel take me if I ever 
liked it, niece. I thought the lightnings 
would split the whole cliff this time.” 

He shouldered Heysing’s senseless 
weight as though- the man was a straw, 
and returned with him to the stair in- 
side the cliff. 

Fallon looked earnestly at the radi- 
ant face of Thor’s daughter. “Bryn- 
hild, is this how Helverson and I were 
healed of our wounds when we were 
first brought here by you?” 

She nodded. “Yes, by the healing 
magic of the lightning. I have so 
healed more than one wounded or dying 
warrior whom my Valkyries and I found 
outside and brought here, in past 
years.” 

jJTIS dazed mind groped for possible 
explanations. He could under- 
stand that the terrific bombardment of 
electric radiation to which he had been 
subjected might by concentrated thera- 
peutic power cause unprecedented ac- 
celeration of the processes of cell-regen- 
eration. But how was it that Brynhild 
was able to summon lightning at will? 

She smiled cryptically at that ques- 
tion. “Can you not guess an answer? 
You have heard that this valley repre- 
sents a fault or weak spot in the fabric 
of space-time. Is it not possible that 
the vast electric forces outside our uni- 
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verse could easily be admitted here? 
And could not Odin, and Thor, and I, 
use those forces to convert our living 
bodies into powerful electric accumula- 
tors which could attract the lightning?” 
Her smile deepened as she continued 
teasingly, “Or perhaps that is only dust 
that I throw into your eyes. Perhaps 
there are strange spirits of force inher- 
ent in the elements of nature, and may- 
be I can control those elementals. What 
think you to be the truth, outlander?” 
“I can’t guess,” Fallon confessed. 
“Helverson, my comrade, thinks that 
you are a goddess and he explains all 
so.” 

“Then you do not think I am a god- 
dess?” she exclaimed, with mock indig- 
nation in her voice but with taunting 
humor in her eyes. 

“I thought you were a goddess when 
you called down that blaze of lightning 
just now,” Fallon admitted. “But right 
at this moment, you look like a girl, the 
most beautiful I’ve ever seen.” 

Brynhild looked up at him demurely. 
“Are there no fair girls in your outer 
world, then?” 

Her brilliant blue eyes were provoca- 
tive, challenging, more than a little 
amused and yet a little breathless too. 
The royal beauty of her perfect young 
face stood out in the darkness with that 
uncanny faint radiance that was inher- 
ent in her body. 

The American’s throat tightened 
with emotion. He had lost all aware- 
ness of time or place or of anything 
else except those wonderful eyes in 
which the little lightning-sparks were 
now all muffled by new softness. He 
told himself desperately that he was 
losing his head, that Brynhild was only 
flirting with him because he was new 
and different to her, that he must not — 
His hand went out and touched her 
bare shoulder, unsteadily. The tingling 
energy that thrilled through him from 



that touch completed the demoraliza- 
tion of his will. Fallon’s arms went 
around the daughter of Thor and he 
bent and kissed her parted red lips. 




Fallon kissed the daughter of Thor 



r JpHE dizzily sweet shock of it set the 
blood roaring in his ears. He felt 
the torrent of golden hair against his 
cheek like soft flame. And Brynhild 
did not draw back from his clasp. When 
he breathlessly raised his head, she 
looked up at him with a strangely 
youthful and shy eagerness in her shin- 
ing eyes. 

“This is crazy,” Fallon gasped. “1 
didn’t mean to do it, but — ” 

“I am glad you did,” Brynhild said 
softly. “Outlander, I was drawn to you 
when first I found you. But until to- 
night, I thought you a coward as we all 
did. I ask pardon for misjudging.” 

“You ask my pardon?” Fallon 
choked, still holding her. “It should 
be the other way around. I’m only a 
man, and you’re a goddess or some- 
thing near it — ” 

There was sudden interruption — a 
voice speaking in fierce anger. 

They both turned. Old Tyr had 
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come back up the stair and had emerged 
onto the dark, windy crest of the cliff 
to see them in each other’s arms. The 
Aesir’s chieftain’s iron face was sud- 
denly raging. 

“You lying outland dog!” he spat at 
Fallon. “You dared lay your vile hands 
on the princess of the Aesir!” 

“Tyr, be silent!” ordered Brynhild 
imperiously. “You know not what you 
are saying. “This outlander loves me, 
and you may as well learn now that I 
love him.” 

The frank avowal set Fallon’s pulses 
racing wildly. But it seemed to in- 
crease the fury of Tyr to a point at 
which the chieftain’s weathered face 
crimsoned. 

“He loves you?” Tyr repeated furi- 
ously to the imperious daughter of 
Thor. “He has told you that? Now 
I see that it was well I came back up 
here to keep watch upon him.” 

The old Aesir levelled an accusing 
finger at Fallon. “He does not love 
you. He only seeks by professing love 
to influence you against becoming an 
ally of his enemies, the Germans. I 
overheard his comrade today, advising 
him to make love to you for that pur- 
pose!” 

Appalled, Fallon suddenly remem- 
bered what until now he had entirely 
forgotten — Helverson’s naive advice to 
make love to the Aesir princess. 

And he remembered now too that 
Tyr had been close to them when the 
Norwegian had proffered that advice. 
It was only too evident that the old 
Aesir chieftain had overheard. 

Brynhild saw that sudden dismay on 
Fallon’s face, and her own white face 
stiffened. 

“Is this true that Tyr tells me?” she 
asked the American with dangerous 
softness. 

“Let him deny it if he can,” Tyr bel- 
lowed. 



Fallon’s voice was hoarse. “It’s true 
that Helverson said something foolish 
like that. But I paid no attention to 
him. Brynhild, you can’t believe that 
I had that in mind just now- — ” 

Brynhild’s small hapd flashed and 
the stinging slap stopped the words in 
Fallon’s throat. He stared at her un- 
believingly. 

Wild anger blazed in the face of 
Thor’s daughter. The little lightnings 
in her blue eyes flashed out ragingly. 
As though sensing its mistress’ mood, 
the crouching white lynx sprang up and 
snarled horribly. 

“I see that I did not misjudge you, 
and that the German was right!” flared 
Brynhild. “Coward you may not be, 
but false-hearted trickster you are!” 

“Brynhild, listen!” he pleaded des- 
perately, but the white-hot flame of her 
anger brooked no defense. 

“Now I see that the German spoke 
the truth when he said that all your 
outland western nations are treacher- 
ous and evil!” she blazed. “Nations 
whose men hate honest war, and seek to 
gain their cause by whispering lying 
words of love.” 

She made a furious gesture. “Tyr, 
my decision is made. We Aesir ally 
ourselves to the Germans. They, at 
least, fight by clean war and battle and 
not by trickery. With them, we’ll shat- 
ter the western peoples and all their 
evil!” 

Fallon stepped forward, in frantic 
appeal. “Brynhild, you can’t do that ! 
If you let the Germans use your pow- 
ers — ” 

A swordpoint pricking his back 
checked his advance, and the harsh 
voice of Tyr grated a question. 

“Shall I kill the dog now, niece Bryn- 
hild?” 

“No, he shall see the doom of his 
degenerate race begin, for his greater 
punishment,” choked the raging daugh- 
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ter of Thor. “He and his comrade shall 
ride forth with us when we Aesir go 
to join the Germans.” 

Her voice flared like a silver bugle. 
“Lock them up until then, Tyr. And 
send riders down the valley with orders 
to gather every warrior of the Aesir 
here at Valhalla tomorrow night. Tell 
them we go forth at last to war, that we 
ride forth then to join the Germans in 
the great battle for the outer world!” 

CHAPTER VI 
Wrath of a Goddess 

r\ARKNESS was creeping again 
across the valley Asgard, like a 
slow, stealthy tide. During all the long 
day, there had been ceaseless bustle of 
feverish activity around Valhalla. The 
clang of hammers on weapons and ar- 
mor, the excited shouts of hurrying 
men, the rattling hoofs of horsemen 
hastily coming and going, now faded 
into a tense silence with the coming of 
night. 

Fallon looked sickly down from the 
narrow window at the swarms of toss- 
ing red torches in front of the castle. 
The torchlight glinted off the gleaming 
helmets and armor of hosts of horse- 
men who were gathering down there. 
There was something ominous and un- 
nerving about the quietness of that war- 
like host. 

His face was haggard as he turned 
to Helverson. The big Norwegian sat 
somberly in a corner of the locked room, 
his wrists bound behind him by hide 
thongs as Fallon’s were. He did not 
raise his leonine yellow head as the 
American came toward him. 

“We’ve got to do something!” Fal- 
lon exclaimed, his voice raw. “They’re 
gathering down there now.” 

“There is nothing we can do,” rum- 
bled Helverson. “All now is in the 
hands of the Noras.” 



“Damn such fatalism!” raged Fallon. 
“If I’d killed Heysing as I intended, 
things would have been different. And 
even though I failed there, Brynhild 
still wouldn’t have turned toward the 
Germans if it hadn’t been for your 
cursed fool’s advice that came to her 
ears — ” 

He stopped, suddenly. He looked 
shamefacedly at the somber, stolid Nor- 
wegian. 

“I’m sorry, Nels — you know I didn’t 
mean that,” he muttered. “My nerve 
must be cracking.” 

“But we can’t let Brynhild lead the 
Aesir out to join the Nazis,” he repeated 
tautly. “It’s not just the Aesir warriors 
I’m most fearful about, though their 
appearance will have a superstitious ef- 
fect that may swing the whole north 
behind the Axis. It’s Brynhild and her 
terrific powers over natural forces. I 
saw her call down storm and lightning, 
last night. If Hitler’s men get the 
secret of powers like that — ” 

He left it unfinished, for his agonized 
mind had swung to his other and deeper 
torment. 

“And she thinks that I made love to 
her only as a trick! I couldn’t convince 
her that I do love her and always will, 
whether she is girl or goddess.” 

Helverson’s thoughts had shifted, for 
the big Norwegian rumbled: “Many 
months must have passed in the outside 
world during the couple of days we’ve 
been in this valley. What has hap- 
pened in the war out there during that 
time?” 

"DOTH men jumped to their feet as 
the lock of their door grated. Red 
torchlight spilled into the dusky room. 
Tyr and Heifndall, in full armor, en- 
tered with two warriors. 

“Are you ready to ride, outlanders?” 
spat Tyr. “Are you ready to go forth 
with us and see us join the Germans 
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to smash your lying race?” 

“Tyr, let me talk with Brynhild,” 
pleaded Fallon. “If she’ll only listen 
to me—” 

“She’s listened to too many of your 
honeyed lies!” roared the old Aesir 
chieftain. 

Tall Heimdall, glaring at the two 
comrades, added: “If we had had our 
way, you’d have been dead hours ago.” 

For a moment, Fallon’s mind lit to a 
vague gleam of desperate hope. Per- 
haps the fact that Brynhild had pre- 
vented their deaths so far meant that 
despite her anger she had not com- 
pletely conquered the love for him 
which she had admitted. 

Then he saw the falsity of that hope. 
She was sparing them this long only 
that they might taste the bitterness of 
seeing the defeat and disaster of their 
country’s forces. 

Tyr shoved him roughly toward the 
door. “Get started, outland dog. The 
Aesir are ready now to ride.” 

Hands still bound behind them, Fal- 
lon and Helverson walked in heavy si- 
lence down the massive stairs ahead of 
their stalking escort. They emerged 
from Valhalla c&stle into cold, windy 
darkness splashed by the quivering 
light of many red torches. 

Out here in the torchlit night, a great 
host of fierce-faced Aesir warriors in 
full armor silently sat their horses. The 
crimson rays glinted and gleamed from 
horned helmets and battered breast- 
plates, from huge battle-axes and 
sword-hilts. A superhuman tension of 
expectation seemed brooding over the 
two thousand mounted men. 

Thralls held the bridles of a score 
of unmounted horses. Fallon and the 
Norwegian were roughly thrust into 
the saddles of two of these steeds. 
Their hands were not unbound, and 
glaring Aesir warriors took the bridles 
of their horses to lead them. 



At that moment, the tense silence of 
the great host was broken suddenly by 
a tremendous shout. 

“The princess!” crashed the chorus 
of yelling voices. 

Fallon twisted in the saddle. His 
heart thudded as he saw Brynhild strid- 
ing lithely out of the castle into the 
torchlight. She wore the supple, glit- 
tering mail, but her pale golden head 
was unhelmed. Her light sword swung 
at her belt, and the white lynx loped 
beside her. 

A little behind her came the sullen- 
eyed Thialfi, and the trim, handsome 
black figure of Victor Heysing. They 
were followed by the slim, mailed Val- 
kyries. 

Fallon’s heart contracted with impo- 
tent rage at sight of the Nazi. Heysing 
showed no sign of ill effects from his 
wound now, and his pale eyes had a 
glitter of triumph in them. 

“The princess! Homage to Thor’s 
daughter!” crashed the shouts of the 
hosts, and a forest of swords and axes 
flashed up in salute. 

Brynhild flung up her white hand in 
acknowledgment of that wild greeting. 
Pier royal beauty was like a thing of 
leaping flame tonight. Her brilliant 
eyes swept the fierce host, ignoring 
Fallon. 

“Lords and captains of the Aesir, 
this night we go forth again to that 
which you all have longed for — to war ! ” 
her voice rang. “Yes, to clean, honest 
war, man to man, sword to sword, a 
fair, fierce combat such as we knew and 
loved before we came to this valley. 

“War! Good, clean war again!” 
yelled the eager host in fierce delight. 

“Before this night passes, you shall 
know battle again,” Brynhild prom- 
ised. She gestured toward Victor Hey- 
sing. “This man tells me that the val- 
iant Germans, who are to be our allies, 
are less than a night’s ride from here.” 
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“It is true!” Heysing exclaimed loud- 
ly to the host. “I went forth from this 
valley just now, and communicated by 
certain means with an army of my 
countrymen that is not far from here.” 



C'ALLON understood. The Nazi had 

gone out of the valley to his plane 
in the gorge, and had used its radio to 
communicate with the nearest German 
forces. 

Heysing’s face was flaming with ex- 
citement. “1 learned that almost two 
years have passed in the two of your 
days that I’ve been in this valley! And 
during that time, our German forces 
have conquered all the northland ex- 
. cept for one large guerilla band that 
still resists. 

“A German force is even now moving 
to attack that band. It and the Brit- 
ish tricksters who have deluded it into 
resisting us are holding a coastal vil- 
lage on the shore of the Arctic Ocean, 
only some hours’ ride from here through 
the mountains.” 

Brynhild’s clear voice concluded. 
“We ride over the mountains to join 
that valiant German force in its attack ! 
We shall be their allies henceforth 
against the traitorous outland peoples. 
This very night, we Aesir awake from 
sluggish peace and strike again in clean, 
manly war!” 

Deafening roar of acclamation 
greeted her fierce promise. As it rever- 
berated, the daughter of Thor vaulted 
lightly into the saddle of her black 
stallion. The others were mounting 
hastily too. 

Fallon called desperately to her. 
“Brynhild, you must listen to me! 
This purpose upon which you start is 
evil! You have been tricked into it 
by lies — ” 

“You are the one who deals in 
tricks!” she flamed at him. “Now you 
go forth with us to see the fruits of 



your cunning treachery.” 

She spurred with her Valkyries, and 
Heysing and Thialfi, to the front of the 
great host. Her glittering mailed arm 
flashed up into the torchlight in signal. 

“Lords of the Aesir, we ride!” 

Trumpeters instantly sounded their 
brazen horns in a long, thrilling blast. 
The ground shook from the tread of 
thousands of hoofs. The Aesir host 
moved forward, fierce warriors gallop- 
ing knee to knee as they streamed 
down the valley. 

Fallon, jolting in the saddle as the 
mounts of himself and Helverson were 
led by their guards just behind the 
Valkyries, plumbed a nadir of black 
despair. And the same emotion 
throbbed in the hoarse voice of the 
Norwegian. 

“Fallon, did you understand what 
the cursed German said?” cried Hel- 
verson over the roar of rushing hoofs. 
“It’s 1942 by now out in our own 
world! The Nazis have conquered all 
Norway except the far northern wilder- 
ness, and now they’ve sent an army to 
conquer that ! ” 

“And Brynhild’s Aesir are riding to 
help the Nazis do that, and crush the 
last Norwegian guerillas,” Fallon ag- 
onized. 

“They can’t do it,” Helverson as- 
serted dazedly. “Thor’s daughter will 
surely never use her powers against us 
Norse.” 

But Fallon had no hope left. He 
had lost the game to Heysing, from 
first to last. The German riding ahead 
there was on his way to a supreme 
triumph. It would not be long before 
the Nazis would penetrate the secret of 
Brynhild’s powers. Their scientists 
would come to this hidden valley, would 
pry into the cosmic forces focused here, 
and forge irresistible weapons. 

And Hitler’s lieutenants would find 
a way to dispose of Brynhild, once she 
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had served their purpose. It was mad- 
dening — the thought of how she and 
her clean love of combat were about 
to be used as a tool against the em- 
battled democracies. 

T HEY were riding on down the dark 
valley, in perfect silence except for 
the throbbing thunder of thousands of 
hoofs. It did not seem long to Fallon’s 
overstrained nerves before they were 
approaching the western end of the 
valley. 

Nothing was visible ahead except a 
wall of blankness in the dark. It was 
impossible to see out of this uncanny 
blind-spot. When Brynhild and her 
Valkyries, at the head of the host, van- 
ished magically into that blankness, 
Fallon knew they had emerged into the 
outer world. 

The weird blank barrier loomed in 
front of his own led horse. Tyr and 
Heimdall and all the other Aesir chief- 
tains were riding fearlessly on. They 
reached the barrier. And as he passed 
through it, the American felt again 
that sharp, wrenching shock through 
every atom of his body. 

He was outside Asgard valley — back 
again in his own world of faster time. 

“It is winter again, out here,” Hel- 
verson was muttering, staring incred- 
ulously. “Two winters, since we 
crashed here two days ago.” 

That was hard for Fallon to believe 
too, that two years could have passed 
out here. For the snowy white gorge 
looked just the same. 

The sky overhead was ablaze with 
the brilliant winter stars. But already 
the first bars and banners of the North- 
ern Lights were wheeling across the 
nighted heavens as Brynhild led her 
host of warriors in a rapid trot down 
the long gorge. 

Fallon, looking up haggardly at that 
quickening dance of the aurora across 



the heavens, wondered fleetingly if it 
could be true that Brynhild called forth 
those spectral lights to illuminate their 
way. He had little room to doubt it, 
knowing her mastery of storm and sky. 

For hours, the Aesir host moved 
through the snowy mountains. Bryn- 
hild led the way ever northward, 
through gorges and narrow passes. 
They were close, Fallon knew, to the 
Norwegian villages on the wild Arctic 
coast which he himself had been mak- 
ing for when his plane crashed. 

In silence that had a quality of gath- 
ering fierce tension, the warriors of 
Asgard urged their mounts over the 
ranges in the teeth of a bitter wind. 
At last the daughter of Thor halted 
their host beneath the slope of a last, 
long snowy ridge. 

“Just over this ridge lies the coast- 
land where we shall join the Germans!” 
she called. “Now give your horses 
breathing and see to your swords and 
axes, for soon we clash blades with our 
enemies.” 

The blazing excitement in her eyes 
was reflected by the fierce battle-light 
in the faces of all the Aesir host. 

Fallon tried despairing final appeal. 
“Brynhild, you can’t do this thing — ” 

He was interrupted. Heimdall had 
been alertly listening and now uttered 
a sharp exclamation. 

“Listen! There is battle now over 
the ridge!” 

TAIMLY to their ears there came dull 
roar of distant explosions, and a 
lurid red light paled the aurora just 
north of the ridge. 

Victor Heysing shouted exultantly. 
“It is my German comrades whom we 
came to join! Already they are at- 
tacking the enemy down there!” 

“Then we wait here no longer!” 
flared Brynhild’s silver voice. “Up to 
the ridge, men of the Aesir! We ride 
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into battle.” 

“We follow, princess!” came Tyr’s 
deep, eager shout. “Oh, that your 
father Thor were with us as again we 
sweep to war!” 

Up the snowy slope spurred the 
whole great host, led by Brynhild’s 
slim, shining figure and the loping lynx. 
And the wild war lust of the Aesir 
thousands broke forth in ringing battle- 
cries. 

Fallon, gripping the saddle with his 
knees as his own mount was swept 
along by his guards, saw that Nels 
Helverson’s face was crimson with 
emotion. The big Norwegian was mak- 
ing mad efforts to burst his bonds, as 
he heard the roar of battle from over 
the ridge. 

“My countrymen and yours are 
fighting over there!” he cried hoarsely 
to Fallon. “I will fight and die with 
them if I can get free, even against 
Thor’s daughter and the Aesir!” 

Spread out in a long mass, the ex- 
cited Aesir host reached the flattened 
crest of this last ridge. And there they 
suddenly stopped. 

Brynhild had .abruptly drawn rein, 
and so had all her fierce followers. 
They seemed stricken into stupefaction 
by the spectacle which lay before them, 
and whose ear-splitting uproar now 
clearly reached them. 

Fallon, close behind her, saw the 
blazing excitement fade from the face 
of Thor’s daughter. He saw it re- 
placed by a stunned, bewildered ex- 
pression* 

“Why, what is this that takes 
place?” she exclaimed bewilderedly. 

Under the Northern Lights, the scene 
before them was appalling. From the 
ridge on which they sat their horses, 
the snowy terrain sloped downward for 
two miles to the ice-fringed shore of 
the heaving black Arctic Ocean. Out 
on the sea, two small steamers were 



struggling bravely through the ice to- 
ward the docks of the little village on 
the shore. 

Half the wooden houses in that Nor- 
wegian village were burning fiercely. 
Dive-bombers with the black swastika 
on their wings were swooping con- 
tinually down through that lurid glare, 
and the shattering explosion of bombs 
was constant. Gouts of bursting flame 
seemed to engulf houses, streets, and 
women and children who were fleeing 
toward the docks. 

The land side of the village was pro- 
tected by low barricades of frozen 
earth. Behind those flimsy defenses, 
scattered handfuls of men with rifles 
were resisting the advance of a mass 
of several thousand Nazi infantry 
pressing toward them from the west. 
The Nazis were preceded by light tanks 
that already were riding roughshod 
over the barricades. 

“What is this that we see?” ex- 
claimed Brynhild again, seeming 
stunned like her followers by the hell- 
ish uproar. 

“It is my countrymen who attack!” 
cried Victor Heysing triumphantly. 
“Look, they seek to conquer before 
those British ships can reach the har- 
bor to take the defenders away. This 
is how we Germans make war.” 

“But this is not war!” burst out 
Brynhild. “Not clean, man-to-man war 
by sword and spear in equal combat, 
such as we Aesir knew and loved! 
This is a massacre by machines of iron 
and fire!” 

A DAZED cry of agreement rose 
from her stunned Viking followers 
all along the ridge. 

Tyr’s iron-like face was raging as 
he watched. “Why, these Germans are 
not warriors! They are butchers who 
slay women and children by dropping 
flame upon them from the sky.” 
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“And those whom they massacre are 
of our own Norse blood!” cried Heim- 
dall furiously. “The German said that 
his countrymen sought only to protect 
the Norse.” 

Brynhild’s face was a white flame of 
anger and loathing. “We Aesir will 
never ally ourselves with a race who 
fight like that!” 

She swung toward Fallon. “ Now I 
understand at last why you said you 
hated war. This war is hateful, and so 
are those who unloose it upon the 
world.” 

She spurred close, and her dagger 
flashed and cut the bonds of the Amer- 
ican and Norwegian. Her blue eyes 
appealed to Fallon. 

“Outlander, I beg forgiveness! You 
spoke truth from first to last. It was 
the German who lied — ” 

She swung back suddenly, her voice 
flaring. “Where is the German? Seize 
that lying plotter!” 

The mounted Aesir warriors milled 
upon the snowy ridge in a confusion of 
swift searching. 

“The cursed German is gone!” 
yelled Tyr. “He must have seen the 
way the wind was blowing, and slipped 
back down over the ridge. And Thialfi 
is gone too.” 

“Find and seize them!” cried Thor’s 
daughter. “If Thialfi has turned traitor 
and deserter — ” 

But the Aesir warriors who rode fu- 
riously back down behind the ridge 
soon returned — with Thialfi, but not 
with Heysing. 

Loki’s son was dying. A gaping 
slash in his throat bubbled horribly as 
he looked up at them from the snow 
in which they had laid him, and tried 
to speak. 

“The German — slipped away from 
beside me when he saw your horror and 
rage,” Thialfi choked to the princess. 
“I galloped after to halt him — but he 



turned and pretended surrender, then 
struck suddenly with a dagger — ” 

Thialfi’s head rolled slack. What- 
ever else he had been, Loki’s son had 
been no traitor. 

Fallon saw white, terrible rage gather 
in Brynhild’s face and stormy eyes. 
And that rage was reflected in the 
faces of all the Aesir. 

“Look ! ” shouted Heimdall, pointing 
down toward the roaring battle by the 
village. “The Germans come toward 
us!” 

TT WAS true. The advancing Nazi 
force had suddenly wheeled away 
from the barricades it had been at- 
tacking, and was starting up the slope 
toward the crest on which the Aesir 
horsemen were. 

The tanks already led the way, rum- 
bling up the snowy slope with their 
snouted guns swung forward ready for 
action. Behind them came the masses 
of the infantry, in quick, rapid march. 

Fallon understood instantly. “Hey- 
sing escaped to them and told them of 
our presence here ! They’re after you, 
Brynhild. If they can capture or kill 
you and shatter your Aesir, Heysing 
knows they can invade your valley and 
gain the key to great powers there.” 

“That’s been the lying devil’s plan 
all along!” cried Helverson. 

A cry of rage went up from the 
Aesir host as all understood the du- 
plicity with which Heysing had planned 
to trick them. 

“They would invade Asgard, would 
they?” roared Tyr. He flashed his 
heavy sword in the air. “It seems that 
we shall have the fighting we hoped 
for, after all.” 

Brynhild’s blue eyes were blazing. 
Her voice rang along the raging host 
on the ridge. 

“From henceforth, the German 
butchers are our blood-enemies and the 
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Norse and their allies our friends. 
Make ready, children of Asgard, for 
the battle is near.” 

Wild shouts of exultation answered 
her. Swords and axes flashed out in 
readiness. Helverson had secured Thi- 
alfi’s axe, and handed the dead man’s 
sword to Fallon. 

“Brynhild, what are you going to 
do?” cried Fallon to the daughter of 
Thor. “You can’t stand against those 
Germans. No matter how brave your 
warriors, swords and axes are no good 
against planes and tanks and guns!” 
The Nazi forces were already stream- 
ing up the lower slopes. The tanks 
rumbling ahead in the snow would be 
spitting death from their machine-guns 
within a few minutes. They and the 
automatic-riflemen behind them were 
almost within range. 

And the dive-bombers that had been 
attacking the burning village had 
turned from it and were banking around 
in answer to radio commands. Those 
planes, Fallon knew, would quickly 
spot the Aesir host and come down 
upon it. 

Brynhild answered Fallon’s expostu- 
lation with a ringing laugh, “I tell you 
that despite their machines of iron, we 
shall shatter them this night. Now 
keep back from me, and await my 
signal.” 

Thor’s daughter rode forward, out 
onto a little promontory of the snowy 
ridge. Her slim mailed figure and un- 
helmed head were silhouetted against 
the wild glare of burning village and 
flaring Northern Lights. 

CHE raised her hands toward the sky 
in a fierce gesture. The Nazis 
charging up the slope had glimpsed her, 
and the machine-guns of their rushing 
tanks spat a hail of missiles toward 
her. But Brynhild remained unmov- 
ing upon her steed, hands still reaching 



upward. 

Fallon felt a great throb of fear as 
he saw the distant Nazi planes now 
roaring toward them. In a few mo- 
ments, those planes would be overhead 
and would be diviftg to release their 
bombs and shatter the Aesir host be- 
fore tanks and gunners arrived. In a 
few moments the girl he loved beyond 
life would be blasted — 

The flaring sky suddenly darkened. 
Clouds like vast black wings closed 
down upon a moaning wind to blot out 
the aurora’s rays. 

“It is the storm-magic,” muttered 
Tyr in a voice suddenly hoarse. 
“See—” 

Fallon felt the hackles rising on his 
neck. Those vast black cloud-wings 
that had appeared so suddenly were 
sweeping with incredible swiftness 
lower and lower toward the crest of 
this ridge. 

The moaning wind was rising to a 
whistling, screaming gale that smote 
from overhead toward the north. The 
throbbing planes out there were batted 
like leaves by the raging tempest. 

“I am afraid, Fallon,” husked Hel- 
verson, his eyes dilated in the ghastly 
dusk. “It is the wrath of the god- 
dess — ” 

Heaven and earth leaped into blind- 
ing light as titanic bolts of lightning 
seared down out of the descending 
blackness. The lambent, gleaming fig- 
ure of Brynhild was revealed, wild 
hands still raised skyward. 

The American glimpsed those daz- 
zling lightning-bolts hitting the rum- 
bling tanks down on the slope, fusing 
them to scorched metal. He saw the 
masses of Nazi infantry pause con- 
fusedly. 

“The hammer of Thor’s magic power 
falls upon them!” yelled Heimdall. 
“Make ready, comrades!” 

Unceasing detonations of thunder 
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rolled across the blackened sky. Tor- 
rents of raging hail were sweeping the 
lower slopes, and still the dancing 
brands of lightning struck and struck 
down there. 

Fallon saw the struggling Nazi planes 
swept from the sky by that appalling 
storm. Continuous sheeted flares of 
lightning showed the German troops 
milling wildly down there in the snow. 
Out of the infernal tempest, Brynhild 
appeared suddenly at his side. 

She was goddess indeed, now — her 
figure shining with that eery lambency 
and her wild white face transfigured in 
the lightning. 

“Sons of the Aesir, we ride!” stabbed 
her silvery voice. 

Three thousand voices crashed an- 
swer through the thunderous din, and 
the trumpets clamored as the yelling 
host spurred forward. 

Fallon felt lifted out of himself by 
superhuman emotion as he galloped be- 
side Brynhild down the snowy slope 
toward the milling enemy. He heard 
the blood-chilling, squalling scream of 
the white lynx as it leaped ahead of the 
racing steed of Thor’s daughter. 

UTS sword was in his hand and he 
was leaning far out over the neck 
of his mount as they rushed down 
through the lightning and hail and dark- 
ness. And over all the uproar rose the 
stabbing cry of Brynhild and the Val- 
kyries. 

“Yo to ho!” 

They smashed down into the hosts of 
Nazi infantry like a thunderbolt. Fal- 
lon, seeking to spur ahead of Brynhild 
for her protection, glimpsed scared, 
desperate German faces and striking 
bayonets everywhere. 

He hacked furiously down with his 
sword at men who sought to swing up 
their rifles to shoot. He saw Nazi sol- 
diers recoiling with screams of horror 



from the leaping white lynx, and 
glimpsed Tyr shouting fiercely as he 
struck. And close by in the press, Hel- 
verson rode and whirled his heavy axe, 
blood-mad with heat of battle. 

But try as he might, Fallon could not 
spur ahead of Brynhild. The slim sword 
of the daughter of Thor leaped in blur- 
ringly swift and deadly stabs. And 
always, it seemed, the sheeted lightning 
struck just ahead of her galloping 
horse, and advanced with her. 

Out of the phantasmagoric, lightning- 
lit battle, a furious and wofish face 
rushed toward Fallon. All Victor Hey- 
sing’s handsomeness was gone as he 
came riding toward the American with 
a levelled automatic spitting fire from 
his hand. 

Fallon felt the tug of the bullets at 
his jacket and through the uproar heard 
Heysing’s raging shout. 

“Cott, I’ll at least take you — ” 

Lightning rocked the crazy scene as 
Fallon spurred into the spitting pistol 
with his sword extended straight toward 
the German. 

He felt the stinging sear of one bul- 
let along his thigh, and then his out- 
stretched blade tore into Heysing’s 
body and he felt its hilt smack hard 
against the German’s ribs. The onward 
rush of his steed tore loose his sword, 
and he looked back to see the Nazi fall 
from the saddle. 

The Nazi troops were everywhere 
fleeing in confusion, now. And after 
them rode the raging Aesir warriors. 
Within the half hour, it was all over. 
The storm was muttering away, and 
Fallon was almost glad that darkness 
veiled the scattered hosts of German 
dead on the snowy slope. 

He sat his horse beside Brynhild on 
the crest as the Aesir host re-gathered 
and came riding back up the slope. A 
wild shout crashed from them as they 
raised red swords and axes in salute 
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to Thor’s daughter. 

“Homage, princess! Thanks to your 
storm-magic, we have left no German 
living here!” 

“Aye, but there are others of the 
butchers in the northland,” Brynhild 
reminded them. “And now we Aesir 
shall not rest until they are driven back 
from whence they came. We shall ride 
forth again and again from our valley 
and strike them wherever we find them, 
until the land is clean of them.” 

“We hear and we will follow you, 
princess!” came the fierce answer. 

“And / will follow you, if you let me,” 
Helverson rumbled, his face flaming. 

T)UT Fallon was silent. And Brynhild 
looked at him in sudden anxious 
earnestness. “I know that you come 
with us, too.” 

He shook his head heavily, and 
pointed down at the distant village 
where the two ships had now reached 
dock and were embarking the refugees. 

“Those ships go to England, Bryn- 
hild,” he said slowly. “And I must go 
with them.” 

“But you cannot!” she cried. Her 
brilliant eyes burned into his. “Out- 
lander, you know that I love you. Even 
when I was angry for what I thought 
your deception, I still loved you and 
was sure that you loved me.” 

He leaned in the saddle to put his 
arms close around her and to feel the 
thrilling contact of her lips. 

“Girl or goddess, I do love you, Bryn- 
hild,” he said hoarsely. “But I swore 
an oath of duty that I must keep. I 
must go back to England to take up 
again my part in the war in the sky.” 
Her white face yearned toward him. 
“But you will come back, Outlander?” 
“I’ll come back, Brynhild. Nothing 
can keep me from coming back.” 

Fallon stood at the rail of the crowd- 
ed little British freighter as it and its 



sister ship struggled doggedly out 
through the ice to open sea. He stood 
looking back achingly at the wilderness 
of snowy mountains that stretched awe- 
some and forbidding beyond the shore. 

The joyful Norwegian refugees who 
crowded the deck behind him were still 
excitedly discussing the mystery of their 
salvation. All they knew was that some 
terrific battle had taken place on the 
distant slopes which had destroyed the 
Nazis who had been on the point of 
conquering them. Storm had veiled 
that battle, and the mystery of their 
saviors’ identity was unsolved. 

“They must have been a large force 
of Norwegian guerillas, who went back 
into the mountains after they destroyed 
the Nazis,” said a man. 

A tall Norse woman, her eyes glow- 
ing with a strange light, shook her head. 

“They were the old gods, come back 
from Asgard to help our people. Only 
Thor or his daughter could have blasted 
the invaders by storm like that.” 

Fallon, in the months to follow, was 
to hear that half-eager, half-doubtful 
assertion time and again, in the strange 
stories that were to drift out of embat- 
tled Norway. 

Stories were to come of the old gods 
reappearing to aid their invaded land, 
of the mighty Aesir coming down again 
and again in night and storm in raids 
upon German posts; stories of the mys- 
tification and anger and fear of the 
Nazis, of the whisper of hope running 
through that northern land that Thor’s 
daughter and her Valkyries were riding 
again, a whisper and hope that would 
keep Norway’s people fighting until the 
tyrants could be overthrown. 

Some day, Fallon knew, that over- 
throw would come. And some day, he 
would come back again to that wild, 
weird northern land, and would ride up 
into the mountains to the valley where 
the daughter of Thor would be waiting. 





Tink Takes Command 

by WILLIAM P. McGIVERN 

American soldiers were in Ireland, homesick and 
unhappy. Tink and Jins, little leprichaun fairy- 
creatures, decided to do somethins to cheer them 
up. But Nastee threw a monkey wrench into things. 








HE SKY above Central Park 
was an azure canopy dotted with 
the white puffs of vagrant clouds. 
The air was as intoxicating as rare wine. 
In short, Nature was in one of her most 
benign and delightful moods. Every- 
thing was glorious. 

Tink sighed contentedly and closed 
his eyes. He was lying in the comfort- 
able cup of a soft green leaf completely 
at peace with himself and creation. 

Tink’s tranquillity could be traced to 
circumstances other than the balmy 
weather. For one thing he was rid 
of Nastee, his incorrigibly troublesome 
companion, for a while at least. And 
that was a distinct relief. 

But there was another thing that 
gladdened Tink’s heart even more than 
Nastee’s blessed absence. And that was 
the presence of Jing, the tiny, exquisite 



leprichaun-girl whom he’d met a few 
weeks before. 

He opened his eyes lazily and looked 
up at her. She was sitting on a toad- 
stool swinging her legs and humming 
softly. As always he was struck with 
the piquant allure of her delicate, grace- 
fully molded features and the slim lines 
of her body that seemed made for flow- 
ing, dancing motion. 

She shook her long blonde curls and 
stretched luxuriously. Then, with a 
lithe motion, she sprang to her feet and 
pirouetted brilliantly. 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” she cried. 

“What is?” Tink asked. 

“Oh, just everything. The weather, 
the sky, the clouds, everything.” 

“You forgot to mention one other 
thing that’s wonderful,” Tink said. 

“What?” 
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A chuckle bubbled from Tink. 

“The fact that Nastee isn’t around 
causing trouble is pretty wonderful, I 
think.” 

“Where is he?” Jing asked. “You 
told me, but I forgot.” 

“He got homesick and went back to 
Ireland for a vacation,” Tink explained. 
“Maybe he’ll decide to stay there for 
good, but that’s too much to hope for.” 
Jing sat down again and frowned. 
“How did he get to Ireland?” she 
asked. 

“He stowed away on a troop ship. 
He reached the County Down a few 
weeks ago. His home village is just a 
few miles from where the American 
soldiers have built their camp.” 

“That isn’t far from Belfast, is it?” 
Jing asked. There was a troubled look 
in her eyes. 

Tink noticed the expression. “Not 
very far,” he answered. “Why? Is 
something wrong?” 

“I don’t know,” Jing answered. 
“Maybe I’m just being silly, but some- 
thing in this morning’s paper has me 
worried. I didn’t think about it at the 
time, but now — ” 

“Now, what?” Tink demanded. “Has 
it got something to do with Nastee?” 
“It might have,” said Jing. “Maybe 
you’d better look into it. There’s a 
morning paper over on that park bench. 
You’d better read the article.” 

“All right,” said Tink, “I will.” 

I I E STOOD up and Jing jumped to 
the ground beside him, then the 
two of them skipped across the grass 
to the park bench. Tink swung him- 
self up by using the braces as a trapeze 
artist might, but Jing leaped to the seat 
with one graceful bound. 

When Tink swung himself over the 
edge of the bench Jing had already 
found the article in the paper. She 
pointed to it, as Tink reached her side, 



panting from his exertion. 

“There,” she said, “what do you 
make of that?” 

Tink frowned and began reading. 
The story was datelined BELFAST. It 
was headed: 

FRICTION SEEN DEVELOP- 
ING BETWEEN A.E.F. AND 
NATIVES OF IRISH STATE 
(Belfast) 

Captain James Donavon of the 
American forces in Ulster, today 
issued an order confining his men 
to their barracks for the duration 
of their stay in Northern Ireland. 
The village of Ballycree which is 
the nearest village to the American 
camp has been ruled “out of 
bounds” for the American soldiers. 
No explanation was given for this 
drastic action, but reliable observ- 
ers are of the opinion that it will 
place a strain on American rela- 
tions with Ulster. Captain Dona- 
von refused to issue a statement 
to the Press. This is the first in- 
stance of friction between Amer- 
ican soldiers and natives of North- 
ern Ireland, all having been peace- 
ful and serene until this time. . . . 

Tink read the dispatch twice, and he 
was scowling worriedly when he looked 
up at Jing. 

“Are you thinking what I am?” asked 

Jing- 

“I’m afraid so,” Tink said despair- 
ingly. “Ballycree is Nastee’s home 
village. I’ll bet anything he’s at the 
bottom of the trouble that’s brewing 
there.” 

“But how could he be,” Jing pro- 
tested. “It just doesn’t seem possible 
that he could cause that much trouble.” 
“You don’t know Nastee,” Tink said 
gloomily. 

“But,” Jing said, “what could he do 
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to disrupt everything that way? And 
why would he want to make the soldiers 
mad at the people of Ireland?” 

“No reason,” Tink said. “But he 
lives to stir up trouble, and I’ve got an 
awful suspicion that he’s behind this 
mess. This is terrible.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 

Jing. 

Tink sat down and put his chin in 
his hands. 

“There’s only one patriotic thing I 
can do,” he said. 

“You mean — ” 

Tink nodded. “I’ve got to go to Ire- 
land and stop Nastee. He’s getting too 
big for his britches. I’ll have to leave 
right away before things get any 
worse.” 

“Will you wait for a troop ship?” 
Jing asked. 

Tink shook his head firmly. “Nope. 
Haven’t got time.” 

“What then?” 

“I can get a bomber from Mitchell 
Field and be in Ireland in twenty-four 
hours. It’s the only thing to do.” 

J ING clapped her hands and pirou- 
etted gaily. 

“Oh, won’t that be fun!” she cried. 
“I’ve never been in a plane.” 

Tink looked at her, startled. 

“Who said you were coming along?” 
he demanded. 

“I did,” Jing said sweetly. 

Tink decided that it was time to put 
his foot down. 

“No,” he said firmly, “you aren’t 
coming. It — it might be dangerous.” 
“I don’t care. I’m coming.” 

Tink put his hands on his hips. 

“For the last time, no! You abso- 
lutely aren’t coming.” 

* * * 

r JpHE huge, American bomber landed 
smoothly and came to a stop within 
a hundred feet. When the pilots and 



radiomen crawled out and dropped to 
the ground, Tink said: 

“Here we are, but I still don’t think 
you should have come.” 

Jing grinned at him. “Maybe I can 
help you with Nastee. Anyway, I won’t 
be any trouble.” 

The two leprichauns swung down 
from the plane then and headed for the 
green, sunshiny Irish countryside — and 
the village of Ballycree. 

It only took them an hour to reach 
the small, picturesque, sea-side village 
at which the first contingent of Amer- 
ican troops had landed. The camp 
where the bulk of the soldiers were 
bivouacked was situated several miles 
from the village. A winding dusty road 
led from the village to the camp, but 
when Tink and Jing arrived it was free 
from any travellers and there was not 
a sign of a soldier in any of the village 
streets or, what was worse, in any of 
the town’s numerous friendly bars. 

Tink shook his head sadly as lie 
viewed the cheerless, empty village. 
The townspeople walked the streets 
grim and unsmiling; even the children 
seemed oppressed by the lowering gloom 
that shrouded the village. 

“Goodness, this is terrible,” Jing said 
anxiously. “Everybody looks so un- 
happy that it’s making me feel blue. 
You just have to do something about 
this, Tink.” 

“We’d better go up to the camp,” 
Tink said. “Maybe we can find out 
something there.” He shook his head 
worriedly. “This thing looks bad.” 

At the camp they found the same 
gloomy atmosphere. Soldiers stood 
about in groups of three and four, say- 
ing little, doing nothing. There was a 
general air of discontent and grumpi- 
ness evident. 

“Oh, what are you going to do,” Jing 
almost wailed. “I just can’t bear the 
sight of all these unhappy soldiers.” 
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Tink patted her shoulder. “Don’t 
worry. I’ll think of something, but 
first of all I think we ought to see this 
Captain James Donavon who gave the 
order that confined these men to camp. 
We may be able to find out something 
from him.” 

They easily located the officer’s tent 
and slipped through the flap into its 
clean, well-ordered interior. At a desk 
in the center of the tent sat a tall, black- 
haired young man, with light blue eyes 
and a square, determined jaw. He 
would have been handsome if it weren’t 
for the black scowl that ’was stamped 
on his features. He wore the uniform 
and insignia of a Captain. 

“I think this is our man,” Tink whis- 
pered. 

“I wonder what he’s so mad about,” 
Jing said, regarding the young Captain 
with interest. 

Tink frowned. “I think we’ll have 
to find that out from Nastee.” 

The flap of the tent opened then and 
an orderly entered and saluted. 

“Excuse me, sir, but I think it only 
my duty to report that the men are be- 
coming very restless and discontented. 
They’re doing a lot of talking, sir.” 

£APTAIN JAMES DONAVON 
tapped a pencil impatiently against 
the desk. 

“Well, let them talk,” he snapped. 
“I’m giving the orders and I want them 
obeyed. I want none of my men asso- 
ciating with those crazy, unreasonable, 
hot-tempered villagers.” The Captain 
stared moodily at the surface of his 
desk. “That’s final.” 

“But, sir,” the orderly persisted, “our 
boys and the village people have been 
getting on splendidly. There hasn’t 
been one bit of trouble.” 

“Then I’m making sure that there 
won’t be any,” the Captain said. His 
eyes were miserable and unhappy as 



he stood up and snapped. 

“I don’t want to hear anymore about 
this, do you understand?” 

The orderly shifted uncomfortably. 

“I understand, sir. And you, your- 
self, won’t be going into the village, 
either?” 

“No!” Captain Donavon exploded. 
“I never want to see the place again.” 

“Well, sir, do you want me to pick 
up your belongings from Mayor 
McCarthy’s home? I stowed a lot of 
your gear there as you were billeted 
with the McCarthy’s when we first ar- 
rived.” 

Captain Donavon clenched his fists 
and jammed them into his trouser 
pockets. 

“Don’t mention the name of 
McCarthy in my presence,” he barked. 

The orderly backed toward the tent 
flap. 

“I didn’t mean to irritate you, sir,” 
he said worriedly. “I didn’t know you 
had anything against the Mayor. In 
fact, since you was so friendly with his 
daughter, Eileen, I kinda figured—" 

“Get out!” Captain Donavon bel- 
lowed. 

“But—” 

11 Get out!” 

The orderly ducked through the 
tent flap, white-faced, and the Captain 
slumped behind the desk, his features 
grim and miserable. 

“What a nasty man,” Jing said. 
She made a face at the young Captain 
and stuck out her tongue at him. 

Tink was leaning against the leg of 
a camp stool, his forehead furrowed 
with worried lines. 

“That won’t help any, he can’t see 
you,” he said abstractedly. 

“I know, but it makes me feel bet- 
ter.” 

Tink sighed. “We’ve got a big job 
ahead of us. Nastee has quite a head 
start on us. I guess we’d better look 
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him up first.” 

“How can you find him?” 

Tink said, “follow me.” 

TTE LED the way out of the Cap- 
A tain’s tent. In the cleared area 
enclosed by the soldier’s barracks he 
paused. When he noticed several men 
strolling into one particular tent, he 
nodded at Jing to follow him and 
started in that direction. 

“Dice game,” he explained. 

“What do you mean?” asked Jing. 
“Well, it’s a good bet that those men 
are getting together to play craps. 
And Nastee loves to start trouble by 
kicking the dice around and spoiling 
things in general. It’s an old trick of 
his. So if there’s a crap game going, 
it’s a cinch Nastee’ll be around.” 
Tink was proven right on two 
counts. There was a crap game going 
and Nastee was on hand. Tink saw him 
the second he crawled under the tent- 
flap. 

Nastee was in the center of the ring 
formed by the gambling soldiers, his 
sharp little face twisted in a malicious 
smile. He had obviously already 
caused a great deal of consternation 
for there were angry rumblings from 
the gambling soldiers. 

But with Tink’s arrival Nastee’s fun 
was over. He saw Tink and the mis- 
chievous smile faded from his face. 
It was replaced by an almost comical 
look of startled consternation. 

“W — when did you get here?” he 
said weakly. 

“Never mind that,” Tink said 
sternly. “I want to talk to you.” 
Dumbfounded by Tink’s unexpected 
arrival, Nastee allowed himself to be 
led from the tent where Jing was 
waiting. 

“Oh, you’re here too,” he said 
sulkily, when he saw the Leprichaun- 
girl. 



“What have you been up to?” Tink 
demanded. “I know you’re at the bot- 
tom of this trouble.” 

A sly evasive smile plucked at Nas- 
tee’s lips. 

“What trouble?” he smirked. “I 
don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” Tink said grimly. 
“What have you done to Captain 
Donavon?” 

Nastee grinned and stretched out 
on the ground, cushioning his back 
against a soft blade of grass. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” 

Tink turned despairingly to Jing. 

“We were right,” he said. “Nastee 
is behind this trouble.” 

Nastee started to laugh, a thin, 
piping laugh that shook his whole 
frame. He rolled on his side, hands 
clasped over his belly, laughing uncon- 
trollably. 

“This is one mess you’ll never 
straighten out,” he said, between 
gasps of laughter. 

Jing regarded his convulsed form 
with frosty anger. Her small foot 
tapped the ground in helpless exas- 
peration. 

“I think you’re just terrible to cause 
all this trouble,” she said stormily. 

Nastee continued to giggle. 

“You don’t even know what hap- 
pened,” he said. 

A SPECULATIVE gleam appeared 
in Tink’s eyes. He remembered 
something the young Captain had said. 

“I think I do,” he said. “I should 
have thought of it before this. I’ll bet 
Mayor McCarthy and his daughter, 
Eileen, are mixed up some way. I’ll 
bet you’ve caused some mix-up be- 
tween the Captain and Eileen. It’s 
just the kind of thing you’d like to do.” 

“You’re just guessing,” Nastee 
jeered, but there was a sudden worried 
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expression lurking in his sly eyes. 

Tink noticed the expression and 
smiled. 

“I was right,” he said, snapping his 
fingers. “Come on, Jing, we’ve got 
work to do.” 

“Go ahead,” Nastee said grouchily, 
“but it won’t do you any good.” 

Tink took Jing by the hand and they 
skipped across the camp ground to the 
Captain’s tent. Jing was red-cheeked 
with excitement. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
demanded breathlessly. “Can I help?” 

“You certainly can,” Tink answered. 
“We’ve got to work on the Captain 
and this Eileen McCarthy, whoever she 
is. I’ll take the Captain, but you’ll 
have to handle the girl. You can find 
her in the Village easy enough.” 

Jing clapped her hands excitedly. 

“That will be wonderful,” she cried. 
“But what will I do?” 

“Just use your feminine intuition 
and trust to luck,” Tink replied. “I’ll 
go to work on the Captain and then 
I’ll meet you about dusk at the camp 
gate and we can compare notes.” 

“Oh, this will be fun!” Jing cried. 
With a bright smile she flashed away in 
a series of brilliant pirouettes . . . 

Tink watched Jing until she was out 
of sight, then he hurried to Captain 
Donavon’s tent. He found the young 
officer seated at his desk, head buried 
in his hands. 

Tink’s sympathetic nature was 
touched by the spectacle of the young 
man’s unhappiness. He felt more 
anxious than ever to undo the misery 
Nastee had, somehow, caused. 

But until he found out the facts of 
the case there was little he could do. 
With this in mind he scaled the tele- 
phone cord to the top of the Captain’s 
desk and seated himself comfortably 
on top of a marble paper weight. 

He put his chin in his hands and 



studied the Captain carefully. The 
young officer had lifted his head from 
the desk and was staring miserably at 
a small framed snapshot next to the 
ink-well. 

Tink noticed the lines of pain and 
worry that interlaced around the young 
man’s eyes, and he noticed the sor- 
rowful expression in his clear blue 
eyes, but he also saw the hard de- 
termined angle of the officer’s square 
jaw. 

Tink then turned his attention to the 
snapshot. And the girl pictured in the 
snapshot was well worth anyone’s at- 
tention. She was young and fair, with 
an impish sparkle in her lovely blue 
eyes. Her lips were curved in a smile 
that illumined her features with a 
breath-taking radiance. Hair the color 
and sheen of ripe blackberries fell to 
her shoulders in two silken-smooth 
braids, lending an old-fashioned dignity 
to her charming vivacity. 

Tink sighed. She was lovely, that’s 
all there was to it. 

r jpHE Captain picked up the snap- 
1 shot of the dark-haired girl, studied 
it for a moment, then crumpled it in 
his fist and dropped it to the floor. 

His lips were twisted and bitter. 

“And I loved her so,” he muttered 
savagely. 

Tink found his sympathies allied 
with the young Captain. He was ob- 
viously a clean-cut, personable young 
man, and the girl in the snapshot— 
Eileen McCarthy, probably — had ap- 
parently thrown him over because of 
Nastee’s machinations. 

Her actions, he was sure, were com- 
pletely unjustified. For the remainder 
of the afternoon Tink stayed close to 
Captain Donavon and his liking for the 
young officer grew with each passing 
hour. 

When the slanting rays of the sun 
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were fading to a dull crimson glow, he 
left the tent and hurried to the camp 
gate to meet Jing. Maybe she had 
learned something from her visit to the 
village that would be helpful in un- 
snarling this problem. 

She was waiting for him, tapping her 
foot impatiently against the ground. He 
noticed that her customary smile was 
not in evidence. 

“What did you find out?” he asked. 

“Men!” she said. She wrinkled her 
nose in faint distaste. “I guess they’re 
all alike. That poor girl ! ” 

Tink stared at her, puzzled. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Plenty,” Jing answered cryptically. 
“But perhaps you’d better tell me what 
you learned first.” 

For no good reason Tink began to 
feel faintly uneasy. 

“I didn’t find out much,” he said. 
“The Captain is a swell fellow, clean, 
upright, honorable, and this McCarthy 
girl is a fool if she let anything Nastee 
did change her mind about him. That’s 
all I found out.” 

“Oh,” Jing said, “that’s your opinion 
of him, is it? Well. I think you should 
know that your precious Captain is 
nothing but a — a beast, that’s what he 
is.” 

“You can’t be serious,” Tink said, 
dazed by her vehemence. 

“I was never more serious in my life,” 
Jing said firmly. “Your Captain Don- 
avon is an unscrupulous, dishonorable 
ogre.” 

Tink shook his head unbelievingly. 

“You’re just being silly,” he said. 
“You’re acting just like a woman. I 
don’t care what you think the Cap- 
tain’s done, I still think he’s all right.” 

Jing’s eyes were as frosty as the 
points of icicles. 

“So you don’t care what he’s done?” 

“No,” Tink said stubbornly, “I 
don’t.” 



“Well,” Jing said frostily, “I’m cer- 
tainly glad I found out this side of your 
character. 

“For heaven’s sake, what’s he done?” 
Tink said in sudden alarm. 

“Oh, nothing much, according to 
your standards,” Jing said coldly. “He 
merely happens to be a married man 
with a wife and five children in the 
United States, that’s all.” 

Tink felt suddenly weak. 

“But in spite of that,” Jing went on, 
“he wanted this sweet girl to marry 
him. I suppose, though, you think 
that’s all right.” 

Tink swallowed with an effort. He 
felt dizzy. 

“How do you know?” he managed to 
ask. 

“I saw a letter written to him by his 
wife. Full of ‘dears’ and ‘darlings’ and 
information about his five children. 
And,” Jing added darkly, “a hint about 
his sixth.” 

“Sixth!” Tink echoed hollowly. 

“Yes,” Jing snapped, “and all the 
while he was leading this poor girl on 
with sweet talk and proposals. It’s 
a good thing she discovered the letter 
on top of his bureau. He was billeted 
at her father’s home, and while she 
was cleaning up his room she found 
this letter. It almost broke her heart, 
poor thing. When he came back that 
night she sent him packing. And good 
riddance. Her father wanted to take 
after him with a gun, and most of the 
villagers feel the same way. And you 
think he’s wonderful ! ” 

A FTER his first shock Tink’s nimble 
mind began to function rapidly. 
Something was wrong ! 

“I’ll bet Nastee had something to do 
with that letter,” he said excitedly. 

“Maybe he did,” said Jing. “And 
more power to him. He’s prevented 
a terrible injustice and I think he de- 
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serves a vote of thanks.” 

“But,” Tink said, “if the letter hadn’t 
been discovered everything would have 
been all right.” 

The words had hardly passed his lips 
before he realized his mistake. 

“I didn’t mean,” he began a desper- 
ate explanation but Jing cut him short. 

“Oh everything would have been all 
right, would it?” she blazed. “Just as 
long as he wasn’t found out, everything 
would have been ducky. Married, with 
five, maybe six children by this time, 
and you think it’s all right for him 
to make love to every girl he meets— 
as long as he doesn’t get caught.” 

“I didn’t mean that exactly,” Tink 
said desperately. “I only meant—” 

“I know precisely what you meant,” 
Jing said, and her voice was as frigid 
as an Arctic storm. She turned on her 
heel and marched away, her chin high 
in the air. 

Tink stared after her erect, departing 
back, stunned and miserable. This was 
something he had never expected. 

With a heavy sigh he slouched 
moodily back to the camp, his thoughts 
dark and unhappy. Jing had deserted 
him and the Captain had five children, 
maybe six, and everything was in a 
magnificent muddle. 

And Tink didn’t give a damn! 

His bitterness was a result of his 
realization that he had reached the 
nadir of his existence; things couldn’t 
be blacker; his cup of woe was slopping 
over and the situation couldn’t get 
worse. 

In that he was mistaken! 

A half hour later, still slouching 
despairingly about the camp, he met 
Nastee. 

Nastee’s sly little face was twisted 
with a gloating smile, and he was al- 
most dancing in his glee. Tink was 
too miserably preoccupied to notice 
these ominous symptoms. 



“Too bad, too bad,” Nastee chortled, 
“but it’s a case of the best man winning. 
I always knew she liked me, but I 
hardly thought she’d throw you over 
like this.” 

“Like what?” Tink said stupidly. 
“What are you talking about?” 

“Your girl,” Nastee said, grinning 
widely. 

“What about her?” Tink demanded. 

Nastee smirked smugly. 

“There’s a party in the glen tonight. 
She wants me to go with her. I knew 
she’d get tired of you sooner or later.” 

Tink listened incredulously, a sick 
empty feeling in the pit of his stomach. 

“I don’t believe you,” he gasped 
weakly. 

“Come along and see,” Nastee said 
with a challenging smirk. “I’m meeting 
her at the camp gate.” 

With a mounting premonition of im- 
pending disaster Tink followed Nastee 
to the camp gate and there he realized 
that Nastee was not lying. 

Jing was waiting for him! 

She was smiling brightly at Nastee, 
ignoring Tink completely. 

“I’m glad you could come,” she said 
warmly. 

Nastee smirked at Tink and took her 
by the arm. 

“Let’s go,” he said. 

They left, arm-in-arm, smiling. 

Tink groaned, watching them depart, 
Jing’s disloyalty left him stunned and 
hopelessly miserable. With slumping 
shoulders and a deep distrust in all 
womankind, he returned to the camp. 

Night came and he fell into a despair- 
ing slumber, resolved to return to Amer- 
ica as soon as possible. . . , 

\yHEN he was awakened from a 
fitful slumber some hours later by 
a hand shaking his shoulder, he was 
still truculent and cynical. 

“Wake up!” a voice said urgently. 
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“There’s no time to waste.” 

He opened his eyes, looked up and 
saw Jing standing over him, a faint 
flush of excitement coloring her exqui- 
site features. 

“You! ”Tink said. He struggled to a 
sitting position. “You-— Brutus,” he said 
moodily. 

“Don’t be melodramatic,” Jing said. 
“I only went out with Nastee to see if 
he’d spill something.” 

“Ha!” Tink said bleakly. 

“For heaven’s sake,” Jing said, a 
faint annoyance creeping into her tone, 
“stop acting like the second act of a 
bad play. I’ll admit I was mad at you 
for a while, but then I remembered 
what you said about Nastee being at the 
bottom of the trouble between the Cap- 
tain and the Irish colleen, and I decided 
to investigate.” 

Tink still felt injured but his curiosity 
got the better of him. 

“And what did you find out?” he 
asked. 

Jing smiled triumphantly. 

“Nastee is responsible for the trou- 
ble,” she announced. “When we got 
to the glen he started bragging about 
how much smarter he is than you.” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” Tink said. 

“Yes he did. He made out a pretty 
good case for himself too.” Jing giggled. 
“Then he found a beef bottle with a 
few drops left, so he crawled in and 
finished them up. He got so drunk 
he could hardly get back out of the 
bottle. I had to pull him out by the 
hair of his head.” 

“Sounds like everybody had a fine 
time,” Tink said with a sad sigh. 

“Don’t be silly,” Jing said crisply. 
“When he got out of the bottle he told 
me the whole story of how he broke 
up the Captain’s romance with Eileen 
McCarthy. Then he passed out under 
a toadstool. I hurried right here to tell 
you.” 



In spite of his hurt feelings Tink 
found his interest quickening. 

“And what did Nastee do?” he de- 
manded. 

“It’s simply a case of mistaken 
identity,” Jing said. “I’ll tell you the 
whole story and you can decide what 
to do.” . . . 

When she finished Tink leaped to his 
feet. 

“I should have suspected something 
like this. Now let’s get this straight. 
There are two James Donavons in 
camp. One a private, and the other the 
Captain. Nastee found some of the 
private’s mail, planted it on the Captain 
— Oh, how simple it must have been!” 

“What can we do to help?”Jing asked 
anxiously. “She’s such a lovely girl 
it would be a shame if we couldn’t 
straighten things out for her.” 

“Where’s the letter that started all 
this trouble?” Tink demanded. 

“I don’t know,” Jing answered. 
“Nastee wouldn’t tell me. I think he 
hid it somewhere after the damage 
was done.” 

Tink frowned. “That’s bad. We need 
that letter. But we can’t waste time 
looking for it. We’ve got to figure out 
some way to make Private James Don- 
avon meet this girl that Captain James 
Donavon was in love with.” 

“What good will that do?” Jing 
asked. 

“Can’t tell,” Tink shrugged. “Maybe 
none. But there’s just a chance if we 
get them together something will hap- 
pen to explain the whole thing. You 
see if this girl realized that it was an- 
other James Donavon’s mail that she 
had read, it would automatically clear 
things up.” 

“It’s a long chance, isn’t it?” Jing 
said worriedly. “And how are you go- 
ing to bring Private James Donavon 
and the girl together? No soldiers are 
allowed to leave camp you know.” 
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“I know,” Tink said, “but I’ve got 
an idea. Come on, let’s go over to the 
Captain’s quarters.” 

£APTAIN JAMES DONAVON was 
seated at his desk when Tink and 
Jing entered the tent. His orderly was 
standing beside him. 

“Who shall I send to the village for 
your luggage, sir?” the orderly asked. 

The Captain was staring moodily at 
the letters on his desk, his face set in 
gloomy lines. 

“It doesn’t matter,” he said. “Cor- 
poral Reynolds will do, if he isn’t busy. 
I’ll write out a pass for him.” 

He picked up a pen and pulled a 
scratch pad toward him. His pen 
scratched faintly as he scrawled out the 
pass and signed it hurriedly. 

Tink nudged Jing excitedly. 

“Maybe this is our break,” he whis- 
pered. 

“What do you mean?” asked Jing 
with a frown. 

The Captain stood up and put his 
hat on. 

“It’s too early for him to leave now,” 
he said, “but get him started after 
breakfast. I want to get this thing 
out of the way.” 

With a brief nod to the orderly he 
stamped out of the tent, hard-faced and 
grim. 

The orderly looked after him and 
shook his head sadly. 

“Too bad,” he muttered, as he left 
the tent. 

“Come on,” Tink said to Jing. 

He grabbed the telephone cord and 
clambered to the top of the desk. Jing 
followed him with a puzzled look on her 
face. 

“What have you got in mind?” she 
asked, as she joined him. 

Tink was hastily scanning the pass 
the Captain had written out and he 
didn’t answer immediately. 



“This might do it,” he said at last. 

He hopped across the desk to where 
the pen was lying. Exerting all his 
strength he was able to lift one end 
from the desk. 

“You’ll have to help me, Jing,” he 
panted. “Take the other end.” 

“I still don’t see what you’re going 
to do,” Jing protested. 

“Wait and see,” Tink said with a 
grin. 

Between them they carried the heavy 
pen over to the pass the Captain had 
made out before leaving. 

“This pass,” explained Tink, “has 
Corporal Reynolds’ name on it. All we 
have to do is scratch out his name and 
write in the name of Private James 
Donavon and presto! our problem of 
getting him and the Captain’s girl to- 
gether is solved.” 

Jing shook her head admiringly. 

“My, but you’re clever,” she said. 

Tink set the point of the pen on the 
paper and Jing lifted the other end in 
the air. Panting heavily Tink scratched 
out the name of Corporal Reynolds and 
wrote in the name of Private James 
Donavon. When he completed the job 
he was worn out, but he had the virtu- 
ous satisfaction of having completed 
the first step in his plan. 

“Now what?” Jing asked, when they 
replaced the pen. 

“Now we head for the village and 
the home of Mayor McCarthy and his 
daughter, Eileen. Private Donavon 
should arrive there in an hour or so to 
pick up the Captain’s equipment. We 
want to be there then. . . 

'"J''HE interior of the McCarthy home, 
A a pleasant, well furnished cottage, 
was well lighted by the streaming morn- 
ing sun, when Tink and Jing arrived 
and settled themselves on the mantel to 
await developments. 

They did not have to wait long. In 
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fifteen or twenty minutes the front door 
bell rang, and from the rear of the house 
a big, red- faced, white-haired man 
emerged to answer it. 

“That’s Mayor McCarthy,” Jing in- 
formed Tink. 

The Mayor jerked open the door and 
the scowl on his face deepened as he 
saw the uniformed figure standing there. 

“Well?” he demanded truculently. 

The soldier in the doorway removed 
his hat. 

“Sorry to trouble you, sir,” he said, 
“but I’ve come for Captain Donavon’s 
gear.” 

“That’s Private Donavon,” Tink 
whispered. 

“You mean, you hope it is,” Jing said. 

The beet-red face of the Mayor 
looked ready to explode. The soldier 
in the doorway was shifting uneasily. 

“So you’ve come for Captain Dona- 
von’s gear, have you?” he roared. “Well 
you can take it and good riddance. I 
don’t want anything of that man’s con- 
taminating my house. And you can tell 
your Captain for me if I see him on my 
premises again I’ll set the dogs on him.” 

The soldier in the doorway was a 
mouse-like little man with scraggly 
black hair and pale cheeks. He looked 
very frightened. 

“Yes sir,” he gulped, “I’ll tell him.” 

“Dad!” a clear feminine voice called 
from the rear of the house. “Ask the 
soldier to come in. I’ll give him C — 
Captain Donavon’s things in just a min- 
ute.” 

Jing nudged Tink. 

“That’s Eileen,” she whispered. 

The soldier entered the front room of 
the cottage, twisting his cap in his 
hands, and the sputtering Mayor 
stamped wrathfully to the rear of the 
house. 

Tink smiled contentedly. Things 
were working nicely. 

In a minute a slim, beautiful, dark- 



haired Irish girl entered the room. Her 
face was pale and haunted with deep 
purple shadows under great, lovely eyes. 
She carried a belt, a military tunic and 
several sheafs of letters and reports in 
her arms. 

“This is all I could find in the Cap- 
tain’s room,” she said to the soldier, as 
she shifted the objects to his hands. 

“Thank you, Miss. I’m sure every- 
thing’s here.” 

The soldier shifted awkwardly from 
foot to foot and stared miserably at the 
pale, unhappy girl. He started for the 
door, then paused and turned. 

“And,” he blurted, “I’ll tell him how 
nice you’ve been and everything.” 

E girl smiled wanly. 

“I wouldn’t bother,” she said. 
“I’m sure he wouldn’t care one way or 
the other.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, Miss,” 
the soldier said earnestly. “I mean, he 
cares a lot about people and everybody. 
And he’d want to know if anybody put 
themselves out on his account. He’s 
like that. That’s why he’s best C.O. in 
this man’s army.” 

“Is he?” the girl said, a little breath- 
lessly. 

“W T hy sure,” the soldier said enthu- 
siastically. “Everybody likes the Cap- 
tain.” He paused and looked at the 
melting glint in the girl’s eyes. “That 
is,” he added cautiously, “almost every- 
body likes him.” 

Tink squeezed Jing’s hand hopefully. 

“Things are going fine,” he whis- 
pered. 

Jing didn’t answer. Instead she 
pointed to the door which was open an 
inch or so. “We have company,” she 
said. 

Tink glanced at the door and his 
bright confidence faded. 

Nastee stood in the crack of the door, 
a ghoulish smile on his puckered little 
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features. He crossed the floor and 
swung himself up to the mantel with 
the aid of a dangling tassel that hung 
from the mantel drapery. 

He sat down next to Jing. His sharp 
gleaming eyes were alight with sly spec- 
ulation as he looked swiftly from Tink 
to Jing. 

“What’s going on here?” he de- 
manded. 

“Nothing at all,” Tink said hastily. 

Nas tee’s sharp eyes swung to the 
Irish lass and the soldier standing in 
the center of the room. The soldier 
was extolling the merits of the Captain 
and the girl was listening, a rapt gleam 
in her eye. 

“Oh, ho,” Nastee said. “So that’s 
your game. Soften the girl up by filling 
her full of stories about the Captain, 
eh?” He grinned nastily. “I can fix 
that, just you wait and see. I’ll remind 
her of a story about the Captain that 
isn’t so pleasant.” 

Before Tink could stop him he 
hopped down from the mantel and scur- 
ried across to a table that was set 
against the wall. He shinnied up the 
gnarled table leg and kicked back the 
knitted covering that protected the sur- 
face of the table. A letter was visible 
against the gleaming mohogany. 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed. “This is the 
letter that caused all the trouble. Watch 
what happens when the girl is reminded 
of her dear Captain’s wife and five, 
maybe six, brats.” 

Jing started to cry out, but Tink 
squeezed her arm. 

“Give him enough rope,” he whis- 
pered. 

With another malicious giggle Nas- 
tee drew back his foot and kicked the 
letter into the air. It fluttered to the 
ground at the feet of the girl. 

She picked it up and stared at it for 
a long moment, her face hardening and 
the light fading from her eyes. 



“I almost forgot this,” she said bit- 
terly. “Your Captain may be all you 
say, but as far as I’m concerned he’s 
the lowest type of creature on this 
earth.” 

Nastee was holding his sides in a 
paroxysm of glee. 

“What did I tell you?” he chortled, 
between gasps. 

But Tink was watching the soldier 
and he saw the man reach out with an 
incredulous look on his face and take 
the letter from the girl. 

“Why, Miss,” he said in a startled 
voice, “where did this come from?” 

Without waiting for a reply he 
slipped the letter from the envelope and 
scanned it rapidly. 

“It’s from Maisie!” he cried de- 
lightedly. 

The girl was looking at him as if he’d 
gone mad. 

“What are you talking about?” she 
said. “That letter belongs to Captain 
Donavon. You’ve no right to be read- 
ing it.” 

“It’s from my wife, Maisie,” the sol- 
dier said rapturously. “It doesn’t be- 
long to the Captain. He hasn’t got a 
wife.” 

r J~'HE girl’s eyes opened wide and her 
cheeks flushed red. 

“You’re talking nonsense,” she said 
weakly. “You must be.” 

The soldier was grinning widely. 

“No I’m not, Miss. This letter 
must’ve come in with the last shipment 
of mail.” A dazed look spread over his 
face. “Lord ! that was two months ago. 
Maybe I’ve got six kids now.” 

The girl shook her head bewilderedly. 

“You c — can’t be telling the truth. 
What was the letter doing in the Cap- 
tain’s room? And why was it addressed 
to him? Oh, you’re lying to me!” 

“No, Miss, I’m not,” the soldier in- 
sisted. “The Captain had the letter for 
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the very good reason that it’s his job to 
censor all mail, coming and going. And 
about it being addressed to him, why 
look again!” 

The girl took the letter eagerly, but 
her shoulders slumped despairingly 
when she studied it. 

“Right there in black and white,” 
she said accusingly. “It’s addressed to 
‘James Donavon’.” 

“Naturally,” the soldier said. “I’m 
James Donavon. Same name as the 
Captain. This ain’t the first time our 
mails got mixed up.” 

Jing hugged Tink happily. 

“You did it!” she cried. “Every- 
thing all right now. Oh, Tink, you’re 
marvelous.” 

The girl was looking at the letter, a 
dazed happy look in her eyes. 

“Then this is your letter,” she ex- 
claimed. 

The soldier nodded, grinning. 

“That’s what I been trying to tell 
you, Miss.” 

“Then the Captain isn’t married to 
Maisie?” 

“He’d better not be,” the soldier 
said. 

“And he doesn’t have five children?” 

The soldier grinned happily. 

“He doesn’t have six children ! ” 

The Irish girl crushed the letter to 
her as if it were the most precious thing 
in the world. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I’ve never been 
happier in my life.” 

She leaned forward and kissed the 
amazed soldier on the cheek. 

“Take that to your Captain,” she 
laughed. 

The soldier rubbed his cheek in em- 
barrassment. 

“I couldn’t hardly do that,” he said, 
“but I’ll explain things so’s he’ll get the 
general idea.” 

He left then and the girl danced 
back through the room to the rear of 



the house, singing happily. 

Tink and Jing sat on the mantel, 
swinging their legs over the edge. Tink 
had his arm around Jing’s waist and 
they laughed until the tears came to 
their eyes. 

Nastee was standing on the ma- 
hogany table, his features twisted 
in a scowl of bitter disappointment. 
He stared at them balefully, hands 
set belligerently on his hips. 

“Well, what’s so funny!” he 
snapped. 

“You,” Jing giggled. 

Nastee scowled unpleasantly at them 
and then he slid down the table leg and 
made for the door, both hands pressed 
to his temples. 

“I think he’s got a hangover,” Tink 
observed with considerable satisfac- 
tion. 

r J~'HAT night peace was restored to 
A the pleasant village of Ballycree. 
Soldiers from the American Camp 
strolled the streets of the little town 
and smiled in genuine friendliness at 
the villagers, who patted them on the 
back and invited them into their homes 
to sample their beer and meet their 
daughters. 

A pale, mellow moon cast a lambent 
glow over the village and countryside 
and by its friendly light couples could 
be seen strolling arm in arm through 
dells and glens in which the tiny town 
nestled. 

One of these couples stopped to rest 
by an old-fashioned stone well. 

Captain James Donavon looked 
down at the beautiful, dark-haired girl 
at his side and he sighed in sheer hap- 
piness. 

“You’ll always love me, won’t you?” 
he said softly. 

“Forever and ever,” the girl 
answered, smiling. 

Tink and Jing were seated on the 
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edge of the well, listening interestedly. 
Nastee was bathing his fevered brow 
in the bucket that swung gently over 
the deep dark well. 

Jing sighed and looked at the moon. 

“Aren’t they a wonderful couple?” 
she said dreamily. 

Tink nodded happily. “It would 
have been a shame if anything hap- 
pened to their romance.” 

Nastee looked up from the rim of 
the bucket. 

“Remind me never to drink beer 
again,” he said mournfully. “And,” 
he added spitefully, “don’t be too sur- 
prised if something does happen to the 
Captain’s beautiful romance.” He 
grinned wickedly. “I just have a 
hunch that someone is in for a very un- 
pleasant surprise.” 

THE EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 

(Continued from page S) 



At that moment the Captain leaned 
back and his elbow jarred against the 
well crank. With a rusty creak the 
ratchet slipped and the swinging bucket 
plummeted downward into the black 
depths of the well. 

The Captain looked around, slightly 
surprised. 

“Well,” he said, grinning, “no harm 
done.” 

He took the dark-haired girl by the 
arm and they sauntered slowly away. 

Tink and Jing peered over the well’s 
rim. Faintly they heard Nastee’s out- 
raged, spluttering shrieks from the 
depths of the deserted well. They 
looked at each other and smiled. 
Then they climbed down to the ground 
and sauntered away, arm-in-arm. 

THE END 

moth eggs, it was found that more than half the 
codling moth eggs and over one-third of the fruit 
moth's eggs had been “bombed” by the tiny hero 
wasps. 



a great number of people seem to think, because 
of certain religious laws, but for laws of sanita- 
tion and hygiene. 

Living in a country where every water supply 
is alive with disease-producing bacteria, the 
Chinese find that the heated tea destroys the 
most malignant germs. 

XTEXT time you hear somebody tell you they 
’ saw something white, don’t you believe 
them. By scientific standards, there is no true 
color “white.” What you think is a “true 
white” is actually grayer and darker than the 
perfect white. Very pure chalk and an extremely 
heavy layer of new-fallen snow are the closest 
colors to the perfect white. 

G EORGIA has an army of 300,000,000. And 
each one of them is on the battle front 
today. You see, this army is composed of little 
fellows named trichogramma minutum. They 
are a gnat-sized wasplet which during the past 
ten years have proved themselves invaluable in 
abating the ravages of codling moth and fruit 
moth in Georgia’s famous apple and peach 
orchards. 

These “soldiers” have been bred and turned 
loose in the orchards. They lay their microscopic 
eggs within the moth’s eggs and the tiny, but 
hungry larvae destroy the foe by literally boring 
from within. Upon examination of thousands of 



r\ON WILCOX has moved himself and his 
family out to Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, as a 
permanent home. His stories will be written 
amid the sylvan beauty — whoops, there we go, 
getting jealous. His stories will be written on a 
typewriter as they always have been. And in a 
room in a house, just the same as we live in. 
And the air is probably no cleaner than in Chi- 
cago, if as clean. And besides, it will cost him 
more postage. But we feel that the stories will 
remain as his consistent excellent quality. How- 
ever, we hope the lake breezes don’t, tempt him 
away from his work too often. Best of every- 
thing, Don, in your new home. And Mrs. Don, 
and little Miss Don too! 

\T ALA RIA is a problem in today’s jungle 
-L’-*- fighting, so it’s good news that quinine has 
a new assistant in fighting the fever. Adrenalin 
is injected daily into the veins of patients stricken 
with malaria. This treatment is beneficial be- 
cause it reduces the amount of blood in the spleen, 
making conditions unsuitable for malaria germs 
to exist. Adrenalin has been found to be as use- 
ful in chronic cases of malaria as it is in newly 
acquired cases. 

AFRAID of a tiger, or a lion? Shucks, they 
Tl aren’t so hot as killers. For his size, the most 
ferocious and murderous animal known to man is 
the least weasel. He closely resembles a reptile 
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in appearance by possessing a long, fiat bead and 
wide jaws. He also emulates the reptile by 
hunting in a sneaky, slinking manner. 

In addition to the least weasel’s natural feroc- 
ity, he "has been endowed with the ability to 
change his color from reddish-brown in summer 
to white in winter, making him the most feared 
enemy of the birds and mice upon which he 
lives. 

The least weasel is truly a killer for he will 
often kill his victims just for the sheer pleasure 
of the kill. The only benefit the least weasel is 
to man is that among his victims the favorites 
are rats and a number of insects that destroy 
crops. 

/"\PEN letter to David V. Reed. “Dear Mr. 
'V Reed: Where in aitch are those stories you 
promised to write? Our readers are asking for a 
few yarns from your typewriter, and believe 
you us, so are we! When do we get 'em?” 

IITATCH your lip there, girls! No back talk! 
’ ’ It seems that the perfumes in certain lip- 
sticks are sometimes harmful to the skin. Derma- 
tologists have traced skin disorders to perfumes 
used in lip rouge containing methyl heptine car- 
bonate. The oil and dyes in lipstick very seldom 
cause trouble. 

If the shade of your present tube of lipstick 
is satisfactory, girls, don’t change scents — if you 
do, make certain that the offender, methyl hep- 
tine carbonate is not present. 

TV /TOST of the horror stories we’ve read tell 
gruesomely of the corpse in the formalde- 
hyde tank in the medical school laboratory. But 
from now on, we like formaldehyde. Reason? 

Well, a few years ago, an eminent scientist, 
Eugene Albert Prudhomme, of Kremlin-Bicetre, 
France, took out a patent to synthesize sugar 
from formaldehyde. Light, filtered through a 
reddish-orange colored filter, is used instead of 
sunlight. (As in the case of nature when she 
manufactures sugar from the atmospheric gases.) 

The formaldehyde gas is passed through a tank 
filled with lime-treated water. The red-orange 
light passes through the glass walls of the tank, 
causing the formaldehyde to become polymerized. 
The light causes the molecules of formaldehyde 
to join together to form saccharose, or sugar 
molecules. 

The lime sets the sugar as it forms. This sub- 
stance is then treated with carbon-dioxide gas to 
separate the lime from the sugar. A syrup re- 
mains after this process which can be treated to 
produce granulated sugar. 

A /I ANY long years ago, the inhabitants of the 
T’l South Sea Isles used to avoid America, be- 
cause they were afraid the cannibals would get 
’em! Well, maybe not literally, but that could 
have been their reason for ignoring the travel 
bureau’s illustrated folders; because according to 
the report of some archaeologists who were ex- 



cavating near Glendive, Montana, some of the 
earliest inhabitants of America were cannibals. 
They uncovered a great quantity of human bones 
and many of them showed signs of having been 
roasted. 

In one group of bones, the men found five 
human skulls, three of which showed signs of 
having been burned. Of course, these discoveries 
do not prove conclusively that these people were 
cannibals, for the remains might have resulted 
from burial rites which ended in cremation. The 
only premise upon which cannibalism can be 
based is the fact that only some of the remains 
excavated showed signs of burning, while the 
others were completely free from any such indi- 
cations. 

It is also interesting to note that all of the 
teeth found were in perfect condition and one 
skull still had twenty-five perfect teeth in place. 

'T'HIS war would be a blessing to the insects we 
usually “flit” in our homes, if it weren’t for 
the fact that we can now “grow” our own 
poison used in insecticide. A recent addition to 
our home-grown products is a plant named py- 
rethrum. This plant contains pyrethrin, which 
is the “killing” agent found in the many house- 
hold insecticides. 

A member of the “mum” family, pyrethrum is 
often mistaken for our own innocent daisy. All 
parts of this country can be used to produce the 
plant and the domestic crop yields as much py- 
rethrin as tfie imported product. 

So you flies, beware. You can’t pester us un- 
afraid of retribution. 

And that ends our notebook for this month. 
We’re running out of notes! Rap. 




"Professor, puh-leese! This is 
no place to get absent-minded!” 





by THORNTON AYRE 



T HIS was zero hour. Blackie 
Melrose had been banking on it 
for three months, either plotting 
in his cell, else giving signals to his 
fellow convicts in the mineral sorting 
room. Four of them were ready to 
make the break any minute now. . . . 

Blackie’s cold gray eyes scowled at 
the electric clock on the metal wall 
as the second hand crept round. His 
fingers played with the minerals on the 
conveyor belt. His gaze shifted to his 
fellow conspirators and from their ap- 
pointed positions they responded with 
tight little nods. ... All four of them 
the toughest bunch that had ever de- 
cided to try and escape the prison walls 



of this asteroid penitentiary way out 
beyond Pluto — lonely, damned. . . . 

Sixtieth second exactly! 

“Right!” Blackie snapped; then a 
whirlwind of action exploded into the 
fear-quiet silence. 

The guards up on their balcony were 
taken by surprise: that was the crux 
of the thing. Doors opened for con- 
veyor trucks remained open, mysteri- 
ously — jammed. Four men slammed 
and hammered their way to them. 
Knives glittered, ray guns exploded, 
tables and small machines overturned. 

Blackie, six feet of iron hard muscle, 
used only his fists — but with terrific 
effect. The two guards who jumped 
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to seize him fell away, one slugged on 
top of the head and the other with a 
mashed jaw. 

Sirens started to scream as the four 
pelted down the corridor outside. 
“Knife” Halligan whipped out his 
trusty blade, drove it mercilessly to the 
heart of the solitary sentry at the ex- 
ternal valve. He dropped. 

“Here!” Knife panted, whisking 
suits from a concealed plate of metal 
in the wall. “Spacesuits. We’ll make 
it. Those guards are all messed up in 
the machine room — You locked the 
doors on them, Pen?” 

Pen Anderson nodded. 

The scrambled and struggled into 
their suits, slammed the visor-helmets 
in place. Then, Blackie leading, they 
opened the valve and emerged onto the 
starlit plain outside. There, as arranged, 
was the spaceship awaiting them. 

At top speed they raced to it, blun- 
dered through the airlock even as the 
hail of raygun charges seared after 
them, to flash back harmlessly on the 
slammed barrier. The ship took off 
immediately, left the barren little aster- 
oid far below — climbed slowly and in- 
exorably to the stars. 

Blackie took off his spacesuit slowly, 
then slid big hands comfortably down 
his overalled thighs. 

“Well, boys, we made it!” His 
voice was hoarse with satisfaction. “All 
the sweat an’ planning wasn’t for noth- 
ing, see. Y’can trust Blackie — always 
gets you in the clear. Yes, sir!” He 
rubbed his close-cropped dark head 
complacently, then lighted a half cig- 
arette and relaxed gratefully in a wall 
chair. 

“And them screws can never get us 
now,” he finished. “It’s space — and 
freedom!” 

Knife Halligan gave a slow nod, 
switched his ratty eyes to the man at 
the control board. 



“You did a nice job, Conroy,” he said 
slowly. 

“So I thought.” 



/^ONROY slipped the automatic 
pilot in position and turned to 
face the quartet. All the men caught 
up a little sharp and looked at each 
other. Conroy was a go-between — not 
the first time he had assisted in a get- 
away with a pirated ship . . . but it 
was the first time he had looked so 
white around the gills about it. He 
had a dead, codfish-gray face, and his 
eyes stared with the murky brazenness 
of smeared glass. 

“What’s gotten into you, Conroy?” 
Rays Walford asked quickly. “Been 
taking a shot of dope, or something? 
You look slewed.” 

“Do I?” Conroy seemed surprised. 
“Perhaps it’s space strain. I’ll fix up 
something for you to eat. . . .” 

He went out to the provision depart- 
ment and the four men looked at each 
other again. Rays Walford, best min- 
eral-frisker this side of Pluto, rubbed 
his pointed jaw thoughtfully. 

“Say, Blackie, he’s acting kind of 
queer, isn’t he? Notice his way of talk- 
ing, too? Like he’s upped a bit on his 
eddication since we saw him last.” 

“Why the heck not?” Blackie de- 
manded. “We’ve been in the pen five 
years, don’t forget. A guy can polish 
his A.B.C. a lot in that time. Always 
was screwy about books was Conroy. 



“Yeah, I suppose so — but it’s still 
kind of queer. He talks nearly as high 
hat as Pen here.” 

Pen Anderson, round, greasy, slimy 
as the blackmailing racket by which he 
had lived before the law had caught up 
on him, gave a shrug. 

“Some acquire it; others have it nat- 
urally. I’m the latter, of course. Pity 
of it is I have to associate with you lice. 
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. . .” He regarded his fingernails 
thoughtfully. 

Nobody said anything: they were 
accustomed to Pen’s highbrow methods. 
Then after a while Conroy came back 
with the same dead look on his face. 
He put out the meal, seemed oblivious 
to the eyes fixed steadily on him as the 
four wired in hungrily. 

“All set for the Earth trip?” Blackie 
asked presently. 

“Certainly. That’s what you paid for, 
wasn’t it?” 

“I’m just asking you: I want to get 
the thing straight. How soon do you 
figure you can get us there?” 

“Oh, about three weeks. Barring 
accidents.” 

“Accidents ! ” Knife Halligan looked 
up with tight jaws. “What accidents?” 
“Space,” Conroy shrugged, “is full 
of potential accidents.” 

“Yeah? . . .” Then, Knife’s trucu- 
lence subsided at a scowl from Blackie. 
He satisfied himself with a muttered 
warning. “Be too bad for you, Conroy, 
if you queer the set-up, that’s all.” 

“I agree,” murmured Pen, dabbing 
his greasy jowls. “It is essential I reach 
Earth as soon as possible. I have a cer- 
tain — hum— matter to attend to. Val- 
uable matter! Most important.” 
“More graft and corruption, eh?” 
Blackie grinned. “I’ll hand it to you, 
Pen, you sure make good use of that 
phony polish and handwriting of yours.” 
“And I,” said Rays Walford, “have 
certain rocks to get dumped.” He 
patted his belt significantly. “I packed 
enough away to put me on velvet for 
the rest of my life once we touch Earth 


He broke off suddenly and looked up 
as, surprisingly enough, the ship’s dis- 
tress signal suddenly flashed. It was 
actuated by something cutting across 
the photoelectric beam from the prow, 
thereby giving instant warning of any- 



thing ahead. 

Immediately Conroy moved to the 
observation port. 

“A space ship! A small one!” he 
ejaculated. Then he gave a frown. 
“That’s odd — way off the usual lanes, 
too.” 

“Dodge it!” Blackie snapped, coming 
up. “Dodge it, I tell you! We’re 
answering no distress calls this trip. 
Understand?” 

“Frankly,” Conroy said, looking 
round with that stare that went 
through things, “I don’t understand. 
The code of space has to be obeyed. 
You are safe — all of you. You’re not 
in convicts’ clothes, only overalls. And 
this isn’t a law ship . . . I’ve got to 
stop!” 

“You do,” Knife Halligan whispered, 
blade glittering in his clenched fist, 
“and I’ll pin you to the damned switch- 
board — ” 

“Shut up!” Blackie snapped, wheel- 
ing on him. “Come to think of it, Con- 
roy’s right at that. Going past would 
create suspicion. Stop, and we’ll be in 
the clear. We’re armed. Okay — pull 
up.” 

npHEY all waited tensely, faces sweat- 
A ing a little as Conroy slowed the 
machine down with a burst of the for- 
ward jets. Airlock interchange began. 
At last the control room door opened 
and a figure with helmet tossed back 
on steel plated shoulders entered. It 
was a girl, much peroxided about the 
hair, much painted, faintly sardonic in 
expression. 

“A dame!” Rays Walford ejaculated. 
“Well, is that something! Ain’t seen 
one in — ” 

He was going to say “five years” but 
the warning glance of Knife Halligan 
stopped him. For her part the girl 
slammed the door and gazed on the as- 
sembly coolly. 
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‘ What is this, a convention?” she in- 
quired dryly. “Any of you mugs got 
tongues? My ship’s out of fuel: how 
about some?” 

“Your own ship?” Conroy ques- 
tioned, and her frizzy head nodded. 

“Yeah. I was headed back for Earth 
as a matter of fact. I’m a solo dancer— 
or was — at Draconi’s Cabaret, cheap 
sort of dive located at Easter City, 
Neptune. They sort of didn’t like my 
style, and so . . The girl shrugged. 
“I decided a girl can do better on her 
native planet where she has friends. 
But I started off without enough juice. 
Give me a little, and I’ll trouble you no 
more.” 

“There’s none to spare,” Blackie 
answered roughly. “But we’re heading 
for Earth, so you can have a free ride.” 

“But — What about my ship?” 

“Forget it! It looks like an old 
model, anyway.” 

“Look here, smart guy, that bus cost 
me plenty of — ” 

“I said forget it, see!” Blackie’s lips 
were tight. 

The girl relaxed slowly, her gray 
eyes fixed on Blackie’s uncompromising 
visage; then with a shrug she pulled off 
the rest of her space suit and stood re- 
vealed in a form fitting dress that made 
Rays Walford’s eyes open a shade 
wider. 

“All right, Gorilla, so be it,” she 
shrugged. “I slept in a sewer once, so 
I guess 1 can take this. ... If you 
want to speak to me the name’s Doro- 
thy W’iison — Miss Wilson, to you.” 

“That’s plain Dot to me,” Blackie 
grunted. “Get moving again, Conroy; 
no time to waste.” 

The ship began moving forward 
again. The girl, her cynical eyes watch- 
ing everything intently, perched herself 
near the table and daintily fingered 
what was left of a bowl of concentrates. 
Rays Walford took his eyes off her 



slender legs finally and rubbed his jaw 
speculatively. 

“Get this!” Blackie snapped sud- 
denly, swinging round. “This dame 
means nothing to us, see? Nothing! 
Just a free passenger. Because she’s 
a woman doesn’t mean any of you mugs 
can get funny ideas. One pass at her 
and I’ll plaster you all over the wall. 
Okay?” 

“Okay, Blackie,” Pen Anderson 
soothed. “Okay. You know us.” 

“And how!” Blackie looked at the 
girl. “I’m Blackie Melrose: you can 
rely on me.” 

She raised an eyebrow. “Looking at 
you I was thinking there might be 
something to the recessive unit theory, 
after all. However, I’m not scared of 
any of you — least of all Dead Pan over 
at the controls there. I’m a girl who’s 
been around, see. . . . And now, if 
you gallants have no objection, I’ll find 
me a bunk.” 

She departed towards the sleeping 
quarters of the roomy vessel. The four 
men looked at each other, Conroy ap- 
parently not interested in the proceed- 
ings anyway. 

“This,” Pen mused, “means that one 
of us is going to be minus a bunk. And 
I shall certainly not sleep with any of 
you lice.” 

“You’ll bunk with Knife, and like 
it!” Blackie told him curtly. 

“Okay with me,” Knife growled; 
“but I tell you straight, Blackie, I don’t 
like this dame turning up. She may 
be a jinx. She looks like a leg-swinger 
all right, but suppose she’s a special 
agent put on our trail by prison radio? 
That’s possible.” 

“Anything,” Conroy said, from the 
switchboard, “is possible. But I think 
the girl is genuine enough. I’ve seen 
her in cabarets before today — ” He 
broke off, pulling quickly at the various 
switches. His sudden strained anxiety 
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was immediately obvious. 

“That’s odd!” he ejaculated. “Very 
odd!” 

“What is?” Blackie asked sharply; 
and the others crowded hastily round 
the controls. 

A" 1 ON ROY fingered the switches agi- 
tatedly for a space, then he looked 
up dazedly. 

“We’re — in a sink hole!” he gasped. 
“A four-point sink hole!” 

There was silence for a moment- 
grim silence. Each man knew what 
that meant. A four-point sink hole was 
the terror of space — a literally be- 
calmed spot where no movement is pos- 
sible . . . created by the converging of 
four different gravity fields, the exact 
central point holding a ship with equal 
power on every side so nothing of its 
own devising could move it in any di- 
rection. 

“Yes,” Conroy went on, figuring 
quickly, “we’re in the foci of Neptune, 
Pluto, and Asteroids 67/B and 32/J. 
That means — ” 

“It means, you two timing rat, that 
you’ve done it deliberately!” Knife 
Halligan shouted, whirling him to his 
feet. “Stalled us so a police ship can 
finally catch up—” 

Blackie whirled them apart, sent 
Knife spinning to the wall with a thrust 
of his powerful arm. Then he eyed 
Conroy grimly. Conroy backed to his 
controls, his dead-looking eyes staring. 

“It wasn’t deliberate, Blackie!” he 
insisted. “We were on the course until 
we stopped to pick up that girl. I for- 
got to alter our path and now we — ” 

“How,” Blackie asked deliberately, 
“do we get free? Better think quick, 
feller.” 

“I may be able to think of something. 
I can calculate — ” 

“I should!” Blackie’s voice was omi- 
nous. “We’ll grab some rest while you 



do it. We didn’t get money drafted to 
your account for you to stall us here. 
. . . Come on, you mugs — to the sleep- 
ing quarters. And what I said about the 
dame still goes!” 

T>LACKIE reckoned he had been 
asleep in his bunk for perhaps an 
hour or so when he was suddenly awak- 
ened by a piercing scream. Immedi- 
ately he whirled to the floor, hurried 
down the narrow passage whither the 
scream had come. It took him into the 
big provision chamber. At the sight be- 
fore him he drew up short. 

The light was fully on, dim though 
it was, and Rays Walford lay on the 
floor, clutching his chest. There was 
a red stain on his shirt; it brimmed 
through onto his fingers — But that 
wasn’t all. Dorothy Wilson was there 
too, staring down at him in horror. 

Blackie glanced at her, then dropped 
at Walford’s side, raised his head and 
shoulders. 

“I — I guess I shan’t make the jour- 
ney, Blackie. . . . My — my rocks ! 
They’re — they’re gone — Somebody 
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Blackie felt along the belt. The 
pouches on it were empty. 

“It — it — ” Walford’s voice failed 
him. He became suddenly inert and 
his breathing stopped. Blackie lowered 
him slowly to the floor and his smolder- 
ing eyes sought the girl in the dim light. 
She was still by the wall. 

“What happened?” he snapped. 

“I heard him scream, so I came 
in — ” 

“Don’t hand me that! More likely 
Rays made a pass at you, you strug- 
gled, found the pouches on his belt 
while you struggled — Then you fin- 
ished him off with something. Scissors 
mebbe. You probably carry ’em. . . . 
Hand over those rocks, sister!” 

“What rocks? What are you talk- 
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ing about?” 

“Minerals, then, if you want to be 
particular. They’re worth a fortune; 
good meat for a gold digger like you — 
Come on, give!” 

Blackie strode towards her, then 
stopped as a small pearl-handled ray 
pistol flashed into her hand. 

“Put your brakes on, Gorilla. No- 
body mauls me without getting his fin- 
gers burned. . . . I’ve told you the 
truth,” the girl added curtly. “I heard 
this guy scream, and when I came in 
the light was on dimly — as it is now — 
and he was lying there. That’s all I 
know.” 

“Those other mugs wouldn’t steal 
from a fellow con.” 

“So that’s what you are — convicts! 
Thought I knew the haircut — Well, 
question the others! I’m not so sure of 
their honor as you seem to be!” 

Blackie hesitated, brows down. He 
was powerful enough, agile enough, to 
snatch the gun and fling the girl across 
the compartment. But he didn’t. 
Wheeling, he strode out with a taut face 
through the sleeping quarters. His bel- 
low aroused the others. In the control 
room he faced them, shot the facts. 

“One of you guys — and that goes for 
you too, Conroy — killed Rays!” 

“Not us,” said Knife Halligan seri- 
ously. “We got honor, ain’t we?” 
“Whichever one of you has got those 
rocks had better hand ’em over,” 
Blackie breathed. “Either that, or I 
beat it out of you! Rays Walford has 
a family to support: those rocks go to 
them. Come on! Handover!” 

Faces became set and there was no 
movement. Blackie relaxed, puzzling. 
“You heard nothing?” 

Every head save the girl’s shook. 
Blackie swung round on Conroy. 

“You haven’t been asleep, Conroy; 
you’ve been working on this navigation 
problem. You heard something?” 



“Nothing, I assure you.” Conroy’s 
face was expressionless. 

“Perhaps,” the girl said languidly, 
“there’s a jinx on the ship?” 

“Yeah — you!” Knife Halligan spat. 
“First we lose our course; then we get 
in a sink hole; then Rays gets bumped 
off—” 

“Shut up!” Blackie snapped. He 
jerked his thumb toward the storage 
compartment. “Come and help me look 
around. Those rocks must be some- 
where. Maybe they were dropped or 
something. Once they’re found we’ll 
figure out between us what comes 
next. . . .” 

qpHEY all turned and started an ex- 
amination. They were busy on the 
job in the dim light, poking into the 
various corners when Blackie whirled 
suddenly and pinned Knife Halligan to 
the wall with a mighty forearm across 
his throat. With his free hand he 
whipped Halligan’s deadly weapon from 
his belt and studied it keenly . . . 
Then he dropped his hold and handed 
the knife back quietly. 

“Okay, it’s clean,” he said briefly. 
“This blade of yours is old-type steel; 
bound to be some signs if you’d stabbed 
with it.” 

“Big of you!” Knife snarled, shaking 
himself. “I didn’t take those rocks, 
though I wouldn’t have minded. 
There’s such a thing as honor — ” 

“One of us killed him,” Blackie 
stated. “And before we are through, 
unless we get out of this sink hole— and 
even if we do — one of us is going to 
confess to it. Space can crack a guy 
wide open in time . . . and a woman 
too,” he finished significantly, seeing 
the girl searching assiduously. 

There was silence for a moment, then 
Blackie shrugged. 

“Give me a hand to put him in cold 
storage. If we fire him outside he’ll 
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just lie out there and give us the jit- 
ters.” 

He and Knife carried the corpse to 
the refrigerator and dumped it inside, 
slammed the door. Then with a grim 
face Blackie led the way back into the 
control room. 

“When do we start to get out of this 
sink hole?” he demanded of Conroy. 

“It begins to look,” Conroy answered 
slowly, “as though we don’t! I’ve fig- 
ured it every way I can — but I can’t 
see how we can move. I’ve tried rocket 
blasts on every side, but the gravity 
field is equal in all directions.” 

“Give it all you’ve got,” Blackie 
snapped. “The blast may free us — ” 

“And if we use up all that fuel, what 
happens then?” Conroy demanded. 
“We shan’t have enough to make the 
Earth.” 

“Blast u§ out the other way,” Knife 
suggested. “We might get to the girl’s 
ship — ” 

“No use; I’m out of fuel,” she put in. 

“This is what comes of having a 
dame on the ship!” Knife blazed, his 
voice a screech. “We were all right un- 
til you made us divert our path! Do 
you realize what’ll happen to us?” he 
went on desperately. “Death! Stuck 
here in the void! Death!” 

“Oh, shut up!” Blackie growled. 
“Conroy was no more to blame than 
any of us. Might happen to any navi- 
gator. . . . But we’ve got to get free,” 
he finished anxiously. “We can’t stop 
here — becalmed. Our provisions won’t 
last out.” 

“We might signal a ship,” Conroy 
speculated. “If we could get aboard 
and hold up the crew . . .” 

“Might work as a last resort,” 
Blackie mused. “Damned dangerous, 
though. Better try figuring again, Con- 
roy. I’m going to have another look 
around the provision room.” 

“What for?” asked Knife malevo- 



lently, his eyes smoldering. “I suppose 
you’re looking for them rocks? Let 
your hair down, Blackie: you’re as keen 
on finding those rocks as any of us. For 
that matter, how do we know you didn’t 
kill Rays, anyway?” 

Blackie leaned over, whirled Knife 
out of the wall chair, held him steadily. 

“Listen, Knife!” His voice was low, 
deadly. “Any more cracks like that and 
I’ll be liable to forget you’re my pal. 
I’ll remember instead that you’re a 
cheap crook; a back-stabber. . . . I’m 
going to take a proper look for those 
rocks, sure; but I’ve already told you 
why. Sit down!” He flung Knife back 
helplessly into his chair then strode 
out. . . . 

AS BEFORE, he found nothing of 
particular interest. Slowly he wan- 
dered round, flashing a torch this time; 
then just as he was about to give up the 
beam caught suddenly on a strip of 
paper wedged in a crack between two 
of the welded plates. Curious, he 
jerked it out. It was a thrice folded 
note, finishing with a hasty slash of 
the pencil. 

“Blackie — this is to warn you 1 ex- 
pect death any minute. 

There’s a jinx aboard this ship. You 
must — ” 

It stopped there. No signature, no 
hint of who had written it. It was not 
Rays Walford’s scrawl; that Blackie 
well know. He frowned over it, biting 
his lip. Conroy? Impossible. Conroy 
was still alive. Then who the — 

Pen Anderson came in silently, that 
smile of perpetual innocence on his 
greasy, round face. 

“Anything of interest yet, Blackie?” 
“Nope.” Blackie balled the note in 
his palm then thrust it in his pocket. 
“But because I haven’t found anything 
doesn’t say I won’t figure out who killed 
Rays. And I’ll find where those rocks 
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went too — ” 

“I know where they are.” Pen smiled 
blandly. “I’ll even tell you — for a 
consideration.” 

“Yeah? Why so generous? If you 
know where they are why talk about 
splitting them. Why tell me anything, 
in fact?” 

Pen regarded his nails. “You mis- 
understand me, Blackie. I don’t want 
the rocks: I have no agents who can 

sell them for me on Earth like you 
have. All I want is a price for telling 
you where they are. If you give your 
word, I know you’ll pay up when you 
get the money. You’re a square 
shooter — ” 

“Listen, you greasy, pot-bellied rat, 
you don’t trust me any more than I 
trust you.” 

“But I do,” Pen murmured. “You 
see, unless you pay up I shall be com- 
pelled to inform the Earth authorities 
of certain — er — activities. I’d tell 
them all about you. That is my pro- 
fession.” 

“What makes you think we’ll ever 
reach Earth, anyway? You’ll get 
nothing— unless it’s my fist in your 
face — ” 

Blackie stopped dead at a sudden 
scream from the control room and the 
voice of Dorothy Wilson raised high in 
frightened anger. 

“Get away from me, you killer! Get 
away before I — ” 

Blackie jumped. In a bull rush he 
hurtled into the control room and was 
just in time to see the hapless girl 
pinned against the wall by Knife Hal- 
ligan. The wicked blade of his weapon 
was pointed directly at the girl’s soft 
throat. Her terrified eyes stared back 
into his. 

“A jinx,” he whispered. “More 
than a jinx — a dame who knows too 
much! You can make it easy for your- 
self in only one way, sister: give me a 



little cooperation, and — ” 

“And what?” Blackie roared; then 
without waiting for an answer he dived. 

The knife whipped round, shot 
towards him unerringly. He jerked his 
head aside and the knife landed quiv- 
ering in the back of the wooden chair 
by the table. That settled it for 
Blackie. He finished his plunge, 
gripped Knife by the throat and 
slammed him round. A terrific up- 
percut lifted him off his feet, sent him 
toppling over the table to land against 
the wall. He stirred weakly, blood 
trickling from his gashed mouth. 

“What happened, kid?” Blackie 
caught the girl’s round arm. 

“He — he went for me,” she panted, 
her eyes flashing. “I was sitting quiet 
as you please, but he kept watching 
me through slits of eyes. Then sud- 
denly he went berserk: I hadn’t a 
chance to defend myself — ” 

“Why didn’t you stop him, Conroy?” 
Blackie demanded. 

“Me? I’m not strong enough . . . 
Besides, I have this problem to work 
out.” 

“It seems,” Blackie said bitterly, 
gazing at Knife, then at Pen and Con- 
roy, “that I’m the only guardian of this 
dame. Okay. Any more attacks like 
this upon her and I’ll put the one who 
does it permanently out of commis- 
sion. That clear enough?” 

“Aw, go jump through the airlock,” 
Knife snarled. “One would think 
you’d fallen for the dame. She’s a 
jinx, I tell you, and the sooner she’s 
out cold the better for all of us — ” 
“To hell with your superstition,” 
Blackie retorted. “And watch yourself 
in future. In fact I’ll take your knife 
to be sure that you do . . 



TTE WHIPPED it out of the chair 
back, slipped it in his belt. Then 
he jerked a thumb to the girl. 
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“Better go and grab that sleep of 
yours. You’re safe enough.” 

She nodded a grateful thanks and 
stole out. Blackie kicked the chair in 
position and for a long time sat watch- 
ing the scowling Knife through his eye- 
lashes. Pen Anderson sat down too, 
dividing his attention between them; 
then finally he relaxed and polished his 
nails gently on his tunic sleeve. 

“I’m still open to discussion, 
Blackie,” he murmured. 

“About those rocks? I’m making 
no terms, Pen. I’ll find them in my 
own time — ” 

“So,” Knife whispered, rising up 
slowly from where he had fallen, “you 
know where they went, you dirty sneak- 
thief! You!” 

“Sure, and I am prepared to — ” 

Blackie whipped Halligan’s knife 
from his belt and aimed the sharp point 
at Pen’s big stomach. 

“Where are they?” he asked omi- 
nously. 

“Now wait a minute, Blackie. You 
ought to—” 

“I said where are they? Open up, 
before I make you!” 

Pen’s beaming expression changed 
to sourness. “The girl’s got them,” he 
growled. 

Blackie’s face went livid. “You rot- 
ten liar! She wouldn’t do that, and you 
know it!” 

“Wouldn’t she?” Knife breathed, 
leaning over the table. “I tell you she 
did, just as I — ” He stopped, biting 
his lip. 

There followed an icy silence. 
Blackie’s cold eyes moved slowly to the 
knife he was holding. He whipped it 
suddenly from Pen’s middle and stared 
at the blade. There were new, faintly 
brownish marks smearing it. 

“So it was you who killed Rays Wal- 
ford!” he flamed. “You, Knife! I get 
it now. I didn’t see these marks before 



because of the dim light in the storage 
room. Yeah, you killed him, but the 
girl knew it. That’s why you wanted 
to kill her, not because she is a jinx. 
You wanted to stop her before she 
started to — ” 

Blackie’s voice trailed off. He stif- 
fened: Knife and Pen became alert too. 
Conroy seemed to have fallen asleep 
over his task at the control board. . . . 

There was a queer sound abroad, the 
sound of footfalls coming from the 
sleeping quarters of the vessel. The 
sounds were interrupted suddenly by 
the precipitate arrival of the girl. For 
the first time she looked really scared 
and wild-eyed. 

“I think it’s— it’s Rays Walford!” 
she gulped, and for a moment looked as 
though she were going to faint. 

Blackie got up, caught her arm and 
steadied her; then he began to back 
from the table, facing the door leading 
to the sleeping quarters. Pen did like- 
wise. Knife remained where he was, 
his paralyzed gaze fixed on the opening. 

Thud— Pause. Thud — Pause. Like 
feet lifted by strings and dropped 
again. Like the footfalls of a manni- 
kin-deliberate, implacable. Icy ten- 
sion settled on the control chamber — 
then from the shadows of the inter- 
doorway Rays Walford appeared! He 
remained motionless for a moment or 
two, arms hanging slackly at his sides. 
That red stain was still upon his heart; 
his eyes stared with glassy hate. Sud- 
denly his blue lips began to move. 

“Knife Halligan, you killed me! 
You killed me!” 

Knife just stared, hands gripping the 
table edges, sweat running down his 
face. 

“My God!” Blackie whispered, still 
clutching the girl. “It is Walford! 
But how in hell’s name did he—?” 

The girl had nothing to say; she 
was shuddering with fear. As for Pen 
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Anderson, his eyes were nearly pop- 
ping out of his skull. 

‘"You’re a ghost — a phantom!” 
Knife chattered, stumbling over his 
words. “You’ve come back — but you 
can’t do nothing, see? The dead can’t 
hurt the living! There’s a gap — a big 
gap— between life and death! You 
can’t touch me — ” 

Just the same he got up and in a 
blind rush snatched down the heavy 
rapid fire ray gun from the wall. He 
pressed the button and directed a with- 
ering sheet of fire at Walford. 

T HE effect was terrible. Clothing 
and flesh scorched and blackened, 
but Walford did not flinch. Instead 
he came forward, without a vestige of 
Expression on his face. Stunned, 
Knife dropped the gun, backed into 
the corner, came up sharp with his 
back to the wall. 

“You can’t do nothing!” he panted. 
"Y ’can’t, I tell you — !” 

The answer was immediate. Wal- 
ford s hand flashed up, closed round 
Knife’s throat in a steel grip that all 
his struggles could not dislodge. Gur- 
gling, choking, grunting, he slid to the 
floor. 

Blackie’s jaws quivered: the girl hid 
her face on his shoulder. At last there 
was a dull thud and Walford dropped 
Ms length to the floor, motionless— 
But in the corner beside him lay Knife 
with protruding tongue and startling 
eyes . . , strangled, 

Blackie dumped the girl in a chair 
then went over to the two bodies. Ut- 
ter perplexity settled upon him. Knife 
was dead all right — but so was Rays 
Wolford, as dead as he had been when 
stabbed ! 

“I don’t get it!’’ Blackie’s voice 
was bemused as he stared into Pen 
Anderson’s dazed eyes. “I don’t get 
it . . , Space can’t revive a guy from 



death — unless we’ve never encountered 
it before. But anyway, he was locked 
in the refrigerator. Somebody must 
have opened it. The locks are on this 
side.” 

“But nobody went that way — !” 
Pen stopped, added softly, “That is, 
nobody except the girl!” 

“Do you think I had anything to do 
with this?” she nearly shrieked, look- 
ing up. “Do you think I was putting 
on an act, trying to play scared? Not 
me! I heard him coming and ran for 
it — Oh, my God, I’ve got to get off 
this ship! Anything! I’d sooner 
chuck myself headfirst into space than 
endure—” 

“Easy!” Blackie snapped, going 
over and shaking her. “Get, yourself 
in hand! You can’t get off this ship 
any more than any of us can — There’s 
an explanation for this. There has to 
be! Dead men don’t start walking 
without a reason.” He stopped and 
thought; then he asked, “Just what 
happened when you went to rest 
again?” 

“Why, I — I went to sleep.” 

“So soon?” 

“I guess so. Then Rays’ footfalls 
awakened me. I caught a glimpse of 
him coming and made a dash for 
it . . 

“She’s lying, man!” Pen growled. 
“She’s been back of everything that’s 
gone wrong so far, so why not this? 
We got trapped here: she was mixed 
up in Rays’ murder: now she’s mixed 
up in him coming back.” 

“I’m not!” she shouted desperately. 
“I swear I’m not!” 

“Did you, or did you not, take those 
mineral rocks from Walford?” Blackie 
asked deliberately. 

She hesitated, gaze averted; then 
she slowly nodded. 

“Yes, I did. I heard him scream. 

I rushed in and saw Knife just about 
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to rob his belt. He dashed out, think- 
ing I hadn’t recognized him in the dim 
light, I imagine. I examined Walford’s 
belt to see what Knife had been look- 
ing for, found the minerals and realized 
their value. I took them, hid them in 
my bunk after you’d finished question- 
ing me, Blackie. Right then I was 
determined the rocks should be handed 
in to the Earth-authorities and not left 
to the mercies of no-account crooks. 
That was why Knife tried to kill me, 
in case I knew he had committed the 
murder . . . But this! I know noth- 
ing about it.” 

Blackie slowly nodded. 

“I believe you, sister,” he said 
briefly. “God knows why, but I do. 
Maybe because I think you’re not so 
tough as you make out . . 

He turned as Conroy aroused him- 
self, yawned, and went on with his 
work. 

“Hey, Conroy, what do you know 
about this?” 

But Conroy, turning in surprise, had 
to have all the details having slept 
through the astounding episode. At 
the finish he gave a shrug. 

“So that’s what happened! I’ve 
heard of such things before, Blackie, 
out in space. Of men coming back to 
life. The radiations out of space do it 
for a brief time, particularly if the 
body is well preserved — as it was in 
the refrigerator.” 

“Yeah? How come the bolts got 
opened on this side?” 

“I don’t know. But a man from the 
dead can have powers that we haven’t 
got. Will power maybe — ” 

“Bunk!” growled Pen Anderson. 
“Only explanation is that he wasn’t 
really dead, and came back to life long 
enough to make us believe he was a 
corpse revived.” 

“And yet a heavy ray gun made no 
impression on him,” the girl said. 



jpEN ANDERSON moistened his dry 
lips. “A jinx!” he whispered. 
“Mebbe Knife wasn’t so far wrong at 
that!” 

“Jinx!” Blackie repeated slowly, 
starting. He had suddenly remem- 
bered the note he had found. “Maybe 
you’ve got something there . . . First, 
let’s get these two corpses outside. 
Fire ’em through the safety lock: that 
oughta stop any chance of them com 
ing back to life!” 

Between them, he and Pen dragged 
the bodies to the apparatus, slammed 
the percussion trap. Instantly the 
bodies were propelled into space out- 
side. Bloated, grayish remains floated 
near the ship. Blackie watched them 
for a while, then a frown gathered 
slowly on his face. 

“Say, that’s queer! Those corpses 
are moving away from us! There is a 
stronger gravity somewheres — If it 
doesn’t hold them in focus in this four- 
point hole, it can’t hold us either!” 

He spun round, jaw squared. “Con- 
roy, what’s the big idea? We can get 
free! This proves it — ” 

“I don’t know how they come to 
be—” 

Blackie elbowed Conroy roughly out 
of the way, seated himself at the con- 
trols and snatched the notes which 
Conroy had been making. He glanced 
at them, then his expression became 
fixed. Slowly from his pocket he 
dragged the note he had found in the 
provision chamber. 

The writing exactly matched! 

But Conroy had written under the 
imminent expectation of death, had 
been almost as good as dead when — - 
“What,” Blackie asked ominously, 
“is the meaning of all this, Conroy? 
Blast you, spill it!” he finished with a 
roar. 

Conroy looked at the warning mes- 
sage, then at his own notes. His lips 
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compressed. But his face was still 
dull and expressionless. Before he 
could speak Pen Anderson gave a little 
gasp. 

“Look!” he whispered, and his trem- 
bling hand pointed to a tremendous 
gash on the back of Conroy’s head, the 
blood long since congealed. Up to now 
he had kept himself turned from re- 
vealing it. It seemed incredible that a 
man could move about, even live, with 
a wound like that. Even live . . . ? 

“He’s dead!” Pen shrieked, all his 
nerve snapping. “Dead! That’s the 
meaning of the note! He did die — 
and all this time he’s been alive again, 
holding us in this trap for reasons of 
his own — Blackie, I can’t stand it!” 

He wheeled, raced for the safety 
lock and climbed inside it. The mo- 
ment he slammed the percussion cap 
upon himself the apparatus worked, 
hurled him as a dead gray corpse into 
the deeps outside. 

Conroy’s dead face seemed to come 
to life slowly as he gazed at the grim- 
faced Blackie and frightened girl. 

“Okay, what’s the set up?” Blackie 
whispered. “You’re not scaring me 
with this return-to-life act — Nor 
Dots, here.” He flashed a glance at 
her. “You deliberately anchored us 
with that phony four point sink hole 
angle. But it isn’t true. We can get 
out!” 

“Yes,” Conroy admitted slowly, 
“you can escape — but first there is a 
proposition for you to consider. I can 
give you power, my friend — great 
power. I need an Earthling like you, 
one without any scruples. A criminal, 
to put it bluntly. And for that matter 
an Earth woman like this with no pre- 
tensions to sentiment would be an ad- 
vantage.” 

TVLACKIE and the girl looked at each 
other blankly: the girl indeed was 



looking indignant. Then Blackie 
snapped, 

“I don’t know what the hell you’re 
talking about, but spill it just the same, 
and I’ll tell you if I like it.” 

“Conroy,” Conroy stated impar- 
tially, “has been dead for some time. 
He moves about not through his own 
will, but mine. I am a mind projec- 
tion from Ildiban — a small, little known 
asteroid. My comrades and I are in- 
terested in the vast plunder that is ob- 
tainable on Earth, only we cannot reach 
that planet on account of its distance. 
I anchored the ship at this point be- 
cause it is the limit to which my mind 
projection can reach. You see, we need 
ambassadors . . . We learned of this 
intended prison break through radio. 
It was decided I should take over the 
ship’s pilot — Conroy. I did: killed 

him by shock. He fell and struck his 
head. Thereafter I have used his body, 
as I am doing now. But before he died 
he must have written that note, of 
which I knew nothing.” 

“You then were back of Rays Wal- 
ford’s revenge?” Blackie muttered. 

“Certainly. I deserted this body of 
Conroy’s for a time: you will recall he 
was apparently asleep? First I hyp- 
notized this woman here to open the 
refrigerator: she imagined she had 
been asleep. Then I took over Wal- 
ford’s murdered body. I knew from 
the girl’s mind all about who had killed 
Rays, about the minerals — everything 
... I had a dual motive in what I did. 
One was to exact necessary vengeance 
upon an unscrupulous criminal; and 
the other was to put the courage of the 
rest of you to the supreme test. Then 
I became Conroy again.” 

“I get it,” Blackie said, after a long 
silence. “What you are trying to state 
is that you need a criminal to steal for 
you on Earth, and kick the proceeds 
in to you?” 
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“I thought you would understand,” 
Conroy nodded. “Your world indulges 
in such things: it is rich in treasure. 
You were sent to prison for trying to 
obtain some of that treasure. Here is 
your chance for supreme revenge! 
Become a master, under our dictates. 
Have this woman as your aide. In 
time, you might rule the Earth!” 

Blackie rubbed his jaw, then he 
grinned. 

“Can you beat it. Dots! A mental 
monster from Ildiban wants to become 
a big time crook like me! You can 
even find gangsters on Ildiban, sugar — 
No, damn you!” he blazed suddenly. 
“You’re dead wrong! I escaped from 
that blasted prison to start going 
straight . . . well, nearly straight. 
Certainly to be my own master. I 
don’t work for you or no guy from a 
two cent asteroid. See?” 

“I should not like to think my work 
has been for nothing,” Conroy’s voice 
said slowly. “I eliminated the small 
time cowards, leaving you two. 1 can 
perhaps force you, even as I forced 
this girl, to do my bidding.” 

“No guy can force Blackie Melrose!” 
Blackie retorted. 

AX/ITH that Conroy stared steadily. 

To Blackie’s vision it looked as 
though the dull eyes came to life for a 
while and he felt the full appalling on- 
slaught of battering mental commands. 
He even reeled under them . . . Then 
the muscles of his face bunched into 
knots of iron determination. He 
clenched his fists, stared back . . . 
and all of a sudden the strain relaxed. 



“Quite a pity,” Conroy sighed. “You 
are too strong for me to break down. 
I was afraid of that. Maybe one of 
the others would have been better after 
all . . . No, no — not enough courage. 
This girl I could use only — No, not 
enough experience. You were the one, 
Blackie Melrose . . . You are sure 
you won’t take the offer?” 

“I said so, didn’t I?” 

“Then I shall have to find others. 

yj 

Conroy stopped speaking, his knees 
gave way and he thudded to the floor. 
Blackie stooped instantly, turned him 
over. Then he lifted an astounded face 
to the girl. 

“That — that mental gangster, what- 
ever it was, has withdrawn his influ- 
ence,” he whispered. “Deserted him!” 
He digested the incredible fact for a 
moment. 

“Give me anything but this,” he 
panted. “I always knew space crawled 
with queer things, but mental body 
stealers— No, sir!” He got up, 
whirled the girl suddenly to him. 
“Look, Dots, you and me are going 
back to Earth. Maybe when we’ve 
taken care of Rays Walford’s family 
there’ll be something left over from 
those rocks. How ’bout it? Feel like 
ringing doorbells?” 

“Uh-huh,” she nodded tensely. “Be- 
sides, I could use a gorilla like you now 
and again at that . . .” 

Blackie grinned, slammed in the 
rocket switches, and listened to the 
mounting roar that drove them for- 
ward . . . 

The End. 



« RUNNING WILD » 

C RESTED wheat grass, a wild prairie grass two years and then dug up. Its roots were 
of the West, is one plant that really likes sprayed and washed and each root W’as carefully 
to spread out and go places. Its roots charted on graph paper. All in all, the plant was 
grow on an average of two miles a day in all found to have grown 320 miles of roots in the 
directions. One plant was carefully watched for two years. — A. Morris. 



Romance of the Elements— 



IRON-STUDDED NAMV»f HE SHIPS OF HI ECO, KING OF SYRA- 
CUSE (3RD CENTURY B-C.) HAO SIDES THAT BRISTLED WITH-IRON 
SPIKES; ENGINES IN THE FIGHTING TOPS HURLED BARS OF ICON ATTHE 
ENEMV. WHEN THE CELTI BECI ANS OF ROMAN SPAIN MADE THEIR ULTRA- 
KEEN SWORDS THEY USED IRON RODS, LONG BURIED IN THE GROUND. 









FIRST WELDER 0 

TOSSIBLY GLAUCUS OF CHIOS, 
GREECE. In 5<oO B.C., HE 
WELDED IRON ON A SILVER 
VASE THAT WAS DEDICATED 
TO THE 



NAAN'S FIRST IRON WAS 
DUG FROM IRON METEORS 
-llHOSE WE SEE HURTLING 
THRU SPACE ACE VIRTUALLY 
ALL IRON MIXED WITH SOME 

nickel. Meteors are 
SOMETIMES HUGE] THE EARTHS 
CORE, SAYS SCIENCE IS PROB- 
ABLY AN IRON-NICKEL ALLOY 
PARTLY IN MOLTEN FORM- 
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IHCIENT 

' EGYPTIAN' BUfCHEBS OF THEBES 
CUT THEIR MEAT WITH IRON 

cleavers. Archaeologists 

UNCOVERED VESSELS OF THE 
METAL IN THE PYRAMID OF 
CHEOPS. BUT ASIATIC HlT- 
TITES, IT SEEMS, WERE FIRST 
TO SMELT IRON IN QUANTITY, 

^tmCtLCL 

OF EA®LY IRONWORK WAS THE CYLINDRICAL fe-TON PILLAR 
FASHIONED BY MTH CENTURY HINDOO SMITHS FROM WR0U6HT 

iron § Old-time craftsmen had only wrought iron to 

WORK WITH ) THEIR SIMPLE FORGES LACKED SUFFICIENT HEAT 
TO TURN OUT MOLTEN IRON. CAST IRON DATES FROM ABOUT THE 
I4TH CENTURY WHEN SMELTERS OF THE RHINE VALLEY HEIGHTENED 
FURNACE CHIMNEYS) ACHIEVED GREATER DRAFT BY 1595, BRITISH 
FOUNDERS WERE CASTING CANNON WEIGHING UP TO 3 TONS. 
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-IRON 



by GORDON A. MACLEAN 
and ROD RUTH 




ALTHOUGH AMONG THE WORLD'S 

OLDEST AND MOST FAMILIAR. METALS, 
IRON HAS WET TO BE PRODUCED 
COMMERCIALLY IN IOO% PURE FORM/ 
$£ON PREPARED ELECTROLYTIC-* 
ALLY IN 1831 WAS LONG REGARD- 
ED AS A LABORATORY CURIOSITY. 

"tfoDAY THEY G&T"HIGH PURITY" 
IRON BY USING THIS PROCESS- U 





In THE 



^HARCOACy 

BURNERS WERE IMPORTANT' 
UNTIL ABRAHAM DARBY 
OF ENGLAND IN 1735 LEARNED 
HOW TD TRANSFORM PIT COAL 

into core. Robert huntsman's 

LINEAL DESCENDENTS STILL 
MAKE THE CRUCIBLE STEEL HE 
DEVELOPED ROO YEARS AGO,? 
Some say that England 
OWED HER 19TM CENTURY COM- 
MERCIAL LEADERSHIP TO HENRY 

cort's dry puddling process 



1850‘S — HENRY BESSEMER 

SHOT HOT AIR INTO A CONVERTERFUL OF 
MOLTEN PIG IRON) ADDED CARBON, AND- 
PRE$TQ!-he had steel in minutes-/ Lire / 

MAGIC THIS CHEAP STEEL REPLACED ikon IN w 
BRIDGE MATERIALS, RAILS, MANY TOOLS. UN 
) AMERICA, ODDLY ENOUGH, WILLI AM KELLY DE- 
VELOPED A SIMILAR METHOD INDEPENDENT OF 

bessemer.Open hearth furnaces mare high 

GRADE STEEL;THEY'C00R IRON OR STEEL SCRA^ 

''g LIQUID PIG IRON, MOLTEN BESSEMER. STEEL. 

IRON is number 26 in the International Table of Atomic Weights and its 
■ symbol is Fe. Its atomic weight is 55.84; its density is 7.86; melting point 
1530°. Pure iron is a silvery color. Its ores (principal) are Hematite, Limonite, 
Magnetite, Siderite. It is principally made into pig iron, wrought iron, steel. 
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by AUGUST 

S HERWOOD AMES was an ami- 
able little man whom nobody 
looked at twice. It was not his 
fault; he had nothing distinguishing 
about him, and neither had his parents. 
Somewhere in his early years, however, 
Mr. Ames had picked up some knowl- 
edge of wizardry, and secretly, he often 
convinced himself that he was an adept 
at black arts and summoning devils. 



W. DERLETH 

Mr. Ames, however, had never really 
summoned a devil. 

Until one night in mid-summer when 
he had nothing better to do. He con- 
structed all the designs he had learned, 
took his place in the middle, and did 
all the mumbo-jumbo he was supposed 
to do. He was both surprised and 
shocked at his success. He had hardly 
uttered his last syllables before there 
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was a flash of fire, an overwhelming 
odor of brimstone, and there was Mr. 
Ames’ Devil. He was pint-size, to be 
sure, but Mr. Ames himself was not a 
giant. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Ames 
thoughtlessly. 

The imp grimaced and informed Mr. 
Ames that he was being extremely dis- 
tasteful. He went on to inquire why 
Ames needed a personal devil, since 
he had been having things pretty much 
his own w r ay insofar as his meager de- 
mands on life were concerned. Besides, 
complained the imp, he had personally 
been having a good time making things 
hot for a couple of sinners in Vichy. 

“In that case,” said Mr. Ames agree- 
ably, “I’ll send you back.” 

“Impossible,” said the devil. 

Mr. Ames remained agreeable. He 
explained that he had just wanted to 
summon a devil; he had not really be- 
lieved he could do it. 

Firmly the devil pointed out to Mr. 
Ames that he had gone through the ac- 
cepted ritual for summoning a personal 
devil, and there was now nothing for 
it but to keep him on. “My name is 
Zebub,” concluded the imp. “I’m 
something in the line of Beelzebub.” 

“All the same, Zebub, I’m going to 
send you back,” said Mr. Ames cor- 
dially. “I really have no use for a 
devil.” 

“Oh, you could use me,” said Zebub. 
“I could see to that.” 

“No, you’ll have to go back,” said 
Mr. Ames firmly. 

Zebub shook his head and hopped 
around quite agilely to a comfortable 
position astride Mr. Ames’ instep. 
“Quite impossible,” he said. “I may 
like it here.” 

“I may have forgotten the words,” 
agreed Mr. Ames uncomfortably. 

“Even if you haven’t forgotten,” 
said Zebub. 



Mr. Ames thought hard, and the 
words came back. He said them faith- 
fully and performed the prescribed 
ritual. Nothing whatever happened. 
Zebub had gone over to the window and 
looked out. 

“You see,” he said over his shoulder. 
“That ritual’s no good any more. It’s 
been outlawed. By the union.” 

“What union?” 

“The Personal Devils’ Union, Local 
Number 7. Really, Mr. Ames, for a 
summoner of devils, you’re not up to 
date. The fact is, the moment we 
organized, we made it impossible to 
discharge any one of us without due 
and sufficient cause.” 

Mr. Ames was aghast. “You mean 
you’re going to stay?” 

“Certainly.” 

M R - AMES did not know what to 
A say. He was even farther from 
knowing what to do. He looked dubi- 
ously at Zebub and contemplated his 
future. What would people say? After 
all, he had his position in Tattersall, 
Swithin & Ames to think about. What 
would old Tattersall say? Contem- 
plating the head of the firm, Mr. Ames 
began to perspire. 

“No,” said Ames firmly, shaking his 
head, “it won’t do. It can’t be done. 
Why, just think, I’ll be asked all sorts 
of embarrassing questions, and what 
will I say?” 

“I see your point,” said Zebub. 
“Naturally, I don’t hold with telling 
them the truth — but in this case, they 
would believe you were telling a pre- 
posterous lie, and the resulting slander 
and libel in malicious gossip might well 
be profitable — from my point of view.” 
“Never!” 

Zebub shrugged. “The trouble with 
you is, you have no imagination. T 
suppose 1 can always make myself 
invisible.” 
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“Well, that might be different.” 

Zebub obligingly vanished. His 
voice, however, was not gone. It was as 
commanding as ever. “I’m really still 
here,” he said. He went on to point 
out that arrangements ought to be 
made at once; he would sleep next to 
the fireplace — “It reminds me of 
home.” — he would spend all the rest 
of his time at Mr. Ames’ elbow, ready 
to serve. “Service is our motto, Mr. 
Ames, but please try to leave the deity 
out of your conversation as much as 
possible. You have no idea how men- 
tion of him sends cold shivers up my 
spine.” 

“I didn’t know devils had feelings.” 

“Of course we have,” said Zebub in 
an injured voice. “Thank Satan, how- 
ever, we’re not entirely human. Only 
a few of us have sunk to that level of 
degradation to suffer the punishment 
of being banished to earth to become 
human — like Hitler, for instance. The 
only trouble with him is with his 
methods, he sends more business to the 
other place.” 

Mr. Ames swallowed hard in an 
effort to convince himself he was not, 
after all, dreaming. Zebub’s voice 
came out of the air beside him ; the imp 
had moved over closer to the fireplace, 
and now spoke from there. It was in- 
conceivable that he should have suc- 
ceeded in his little experiment; it was 
monstrous that he should now be sad- 
dled with Zebub. Deep down in his 
rather simple mind, he had never really 
believed he could summon a demon. 
But he had. He had raised Zebub out 
of the Pit, and here he was, a permanent 
addition to the household, which con- 
sisted only of Mr. Ames and a woman 
who did the place. 

The whole thing was beyond reason. 
He could take the devil in his stride, 
given a month or so in which to do it, 
but all this talk about the Personal 



Devils’ Union and the rules and regu- 
lations of that union was too much for 
him; it was not fair; it was not in the 
books. Somehow he had been put upon. 

Zebub made himself visible again, 
quite abruptly. He was standing in the 
middle of the fire, toasting himself a 
brilliant crimson. “Is there anything 
I can do for you?” he asked. “After all 
— we aim to serve. Anyone whose neck 
you want broken, for instance?” 
“Certainly not!” exclaimed Mr. 
Ames, honestly shocked. 

“Tch, tch! How disappointing! Re- 
member, you have only to wish, and I’ll 
see what I can do.” 

Forthwith he disappeared once more. 
It did not add to Mr. Ames’ comfort to 
become aware of the strong odor of 
brimstone and sulphur that tainted the 
air. 

yyHEN he did not see Zebub for 
T twenty-four hours, Mr. Ames be- 
gan to think he had been a little hasty 
to respond to his visit by despairing for 
his future; it began to seem that Zebub 
had indeed taken his departure, union 
or no union, and he was free of him. He 
breathed easier, and made a determined 
effort to forget him. 

In a week’s time, Mr. Ames had quite 
regained his self-composure. He was 
convinced that Zebub had given him up 
as a bad job and taken French leave, 
and he began to look back on his sum- 
moning of Zebub as a pleasantly dan- 
gerous episode, much as the errant hus- 
band looks back on his straying when 
it is quite safe to do so. 

Unfortunately, his composure was 
premature. He had made the mistake 
of not taking the devil at his word, and 
unlike what he might have expected 
from that notorious purveyor of prevari- 
cations, the devil’s word was as good as 
his bond. Zebub had promised not to 
leave him; he had said nothing of mak- 
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mg a nuisance of himself. As a matter 
of fact, he was profoundly bored with 
his existence and spent most of each 
day enjoying his memory of the Vichy 
sinners. 

Ultimately, of course, Mr. Ames was 
destined for a rude awakening. This 
took place on the ninth day after Zebub 
had first made his appearance. It had 
been a trying day, and old Tattersall 
was in one of his worst moods. There 
was no doubt about the old man’s abil- 
ity to be the most disagreeable person 
on the face of the earth if he had a mind 
to. On that day he very definitely had. 
He ranted and stormed and called re- 
peatedly upon heaven to witness the 
mental infirmities of his partners and 
the staff. He made things so miserable 
for Ames, whose chief happiness lay in 
being unobtrusive, that Ames was fer- 
vently convinced there was not another 
martinet like Old T. in all Chicago. Or 
even New York. In any case, the up- 
shot of his misery was that Ames left 
the office that evening in a cold rage. 
1 wish the old fool were on the Styx! 
he thought. 

“How’s that again?” asked a voice. 

“I wish old Tattersall were on the 
Styx,” said Ames, thinking one of the 
junior clerks had spoken to him. 

“Now, that’s something like it!” 

Young Ruston, coming up behind 
him, said, “I guess everybody but 
Swithin feels the same way.” 

Mr. Ames was comforted. 

His comfort lasted less than an hour. 
He had hardly got home when the tele- 
phone rang. It was Mr. Swithin, beg- 
ging to inform Mr. Ames dolefully that 
Mr. Tattersall had been struck and 
killed by a Wilson Avenue bus at a 
street intersection. Mr. Swithin was 
now head of the firm, Mr. Ames its 
junior, and young Mr. Tattersall, the 
old man’s nephew, would replace Mr. 
Ames. 



Ames was not a man given to belief 
in coincidences. He was badly shaken 
when he retired to his favorite chair 
and, swallowing hard, ventured weakly 
to address Zebub. 

“Yes?” 

There he was, in his preferred posi- 
tion smack in the middle of the fire, 
twitching his tail to and fro, his com- 
plexion a deep rose. He looked sleek 
and happy, and just at the moment 
seemed very well satisfied with him- 
self. 

“You called, I believe?” 

“You’ve been here, then — all the 
time?” 

“At your elbow except for the time 
you sent me on that errand.” 

“What errand?” 

“To take care of Mr. Tattersall.” 

“I said I wanted him on the Styx — 
not pushed in front of a bus. That’s 
what you did, isn’t it?” Mr. Ames’ anger 
vied with his hysteria. 

“It was really nothing. He pushed 
very easily.” Zebub smiled modestly. 

“But that’s murder!” 

“How did you think we could get him 
to where you wanted him? We couldn't 
transfer him bodily. That’s against all 
the rules and regulations. Oh, I know 
we used to do it back in the middle 
ages. We snaffled a bishop or two that 
way. But really, Old Timer, it’s not 
being done these days. Help them to 
shuffle off their mortal coil, and then — 
pouf!” he snapped his fingers and 
grinned engagingly, “it’s done. Right 
now Old T. is enjoying himself on a 
houseboat on the Styx — you knew John 
Kendrick Bangs has one there.” 

Mr. Ames gritted his teeth and mut- 
tered, “I’m dreaming this.” 

“No, it’s just your lack of imagina- 
tion.” 

Ames closed his eyes tightly. 

“You needn’t do that,” protested 
Zebub, and obligingly vanished. “It 
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really makes no difference whether you 
see me or whether you don’t. Consid- 
ering your state of mind, I think you’d 
feel better if you didn’t see me.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Ames 
opened one eye warily. Zebub was 
gone. He expelled a breath cautiously 
and opened the other eye. 

“Another thing,” said Zebub’s voice 
out of the fire, “I wish you wouldn’t 
call me like this unless you really have 
something for me to do.” 

Mr. Ames gave forth a strangled gasp 
and fled the house. 

IT E WALKED for a long time around 
Lincoln Park, but the walk was no 
comfort to him. He thought and 
thought about how to get rid of Zebub, 
but nothing presented itself to him. 
There was always one alternative — he 
could go to see MacDougal, the psychic 
researcher who was a member of his 
own Club — but he hesitated to do so 
lest Mac, who was a congenial old soul, 
think he had lost his mind. He went 
home at last, unhappy. 

He conditioned himself to living with 
the threat of Zebub. That was the way 
he thought of the imp; since he did not 
see him, and did not hear him, he con- 
sidered him an omnipresent threat 
rather than a reality. He conditioned 
himself very simply by taking strict 
care that he wish no one any trouble, 
no matter how hard-pressed his pa- 
tience might be. 

He never knew how he got through 
those first few days. He had gone to 
old Tattersall’s funeral in a pall of 
gloom so deep that he thought every- 
one would notice ; his gloom only super- 
ficially covered his air of guilt. But 
no one seemed to pay any attention to 
him, and his spirits lifted a little; he 
felt a little less like a murderer and that 
evening simply hurried past newspaper 
pictures of gangsters instead of sitting 



and staring at them and imagining that 
he was a brother under the skin. But 
somehow he managed to overcome that 
dreadful conviction of guilt, and after 
two months or so he could almost for- 
get it. He might have forgotten it com- 
pletely had it not been for his superior 
position in the firm; there was always 
that to remind him that Old T. was no 
more and that his position in the world 
had altered. More than once even then 
he caught himself wondering what Old 
T. did to pass the time on that house- 
boat on the Styx. 

But of course, even with every good 
reason in the world, it could not be ex- 
pected that any man — least of all, a 
man like Mr. Ames — could hold him- 
self in, especially with Herbert Swithin 
around. Old T. had been bad enough; 
but there was really no comparison. 
Swithin was insufferable; after being 
held down for so many years by Old T., 
Swithin now made up for all his lost 
time, and doubled up on it. Ail at the 
expense of Ames and the staff. Nag- 
ging, fault-finding, querulousness, a dic- 
tator complex — all these and more, poor 
Ames suffered. 

No one could really blame him for 
giving vent to his spleen by calling down 
a pox on Swithin. 

So Herbert Swithin got the pox, and 
with a vengeance. 

It was Zebub’s doings; there was 
never a question of that in Ames’ mind. 
He hurried home that day, after learn- 
ing at the office the reason for Swithin’s 
absence, and summoned Zebub. 

“Now what?” demanded the imp. 
“Isn’t my work satisfactory?” 

“Well, no. Only, you’ve taken me 
too literally.” 

Zebub grinned and wagged his tail. 
“Oh, not at all. Mr. Swithin will be 
gathered in next Monday. He will have 
a nice warm spot.” 

“You don’t mean — he’s to die?” 
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“Don’t be obtuse, Mr. Ames. Of 
course he is. I read your heart when 
you called down that pox.” He smirked. 
“Now you’ll be head of the firm, and 
since that is soon to be a fact, there’s 
a little matter I’ve been meaning to 
bring up. I’ve not really been paid, 
you know, and it’s about time for an 
accounting.” 

“Paid!” shouted Ames, almost beside 
himself. “What are you talking about? 
It’s enough that I’m at fault in this 
business of murder — an accessory be- 
fore and after . . 

“Oh, posh! Don’t moralize. You’ve 
no idea how tiresome that is for a per- 
son of my connections. To get back 
to the point — my remuneration. You 
must admit I’ve served you well. Now, 
then, Swithin has no heirs; so your 
nephew can step into young Tatter sail's 
place, when you two are moved up.” 

“I have no nephew.” 

“Oh, you will have. I’ll serve. I’ll 
make the change. I’ve long thought it 
would be much more fun to have a 
really active part in a legal firm. The 
chances of chicanery are very good — 
I’ve observed them repeatedly from the 
vantage point of my invisibility. Some- 
thing ought to be made of them. As it 
is, you’re all too disgustingly honest.” 
Ames thought Zebub was joking. 
When finally the imp had persuaded 
Air. Ames that he was most certainly 
in earnest, Ames was in no condition 
to argue. - Indeed, he commanded Ze- 
bub to disappear and himself went out , 
hailed a cab, and was driven down town. 

TT WAS only too clear that Zebub’s 
A long inactivity was getting the best 
of him. Just as it would undoubtedly 
get the best of Ames if something 
weren’t done immediately. Like it or 
not, he had to see MacDougal. 

He went straight to the Cliffdwellers’ 
and there was old Mac, playing chess 



and talking politics with a couple of 
architects. As soon as the game was 
finished — after two agonizing hours 
he managed to corner Mac. 

“You look ill, Ames. What is it?” 
Mac was solicitous, his watery blue eyes 
grave. 

Out came Ames’ story in a burst of 
extraordinary frankness. He bared his 
soul for MacDougal, and the old man 
did not once interrupt. His face be- 
trayed his surprise, however, but, as 
far as Ames could see, there was no 
great disbelief. That was one major 
obstacle hurdled. Now what to do? 

“That should be quite simple,” re- 
plied MacDougal ingratiatingly. “You 
will have to change your status.” 

“My status? But how would that 
affect Zebub and his infernal union reg- 
ulations?” 

“Ah, don’t you see? If you cease to 
be an employer, and become an em- 
ployee instead, the rules won’t apply to 
him any more.” 

“But how . . .” 

“That’s Formula 73. Just look it up. 
You’ll just have to join the union, what 
was it? — the Personal Devils’ Union, 
Local Number 7, I think you said.” 

Mr. Ames was delighted at this sim- 
ple way out. He hurried home forth- 
with and looked up the formula. 

“I wouldn’t pay any attention to that 
old fogy,” cautioned Zebub. 

“Naturally, you wouldn’t!” chortled 
Ames. 

“Just the same . . .” 

“Now, see here, Zebub. As long as 
you’re in my service, you’ll do as I say. 
And I’m telling you to hold your 
tongue.” 

Zebub switched his tail angrily and 
held his tongue, withal grinning sar- 
donically. 

Mr. Ames got himself ready. He laid 
out all the cabalistic designs, and began 
to recite the formula which would ad- 
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mit him to membership in the Personal 
Devils’ Union and at the same time rid 
him of Zebub. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Ames, he for- 
got that membership in the Personal 
Devils’ Union entailed certain respon- 



sibilities and put him under the same 
rules and regulations which governed 
Zebub. 

Zebub disappeared as the last words 
of Formula 73 were uttered. 

So did Mr. Ames. 



HOT WEATHER APPETITE 



M OST of us are content with a luncheon 
salad and iced tea when the tempera- 
ture soars in the summer. But not so 
with our friends, the fishes. In warm weather 
they require more food than they do in cool 
weather. 

Bluegilk, pumpkinseeds and large-mouthed 
black bass were used in an experiment to deter- 
mine their food habits at different temperatures. 
Fishes which had been living in glass tanks of 
about 68 degrees Fahrenheit were tested for a 
week at that temperature. They were then 
changed to a temperature of SO degrees where 
they were kept for about four weeks and then 
transferred back to the original temperature for 
two weeks more. 

From these and similar tests it was learned 
that a sudden loss of appetite occurred at the 
time of transfer from the warmer to the cooler 
water, the amount of food consumed falling to 



about one-third the original amount. When put 
back in the warmer water, their rate of food 
consumption increased again so that within two 
weeks they equalled or exceeded their original 
rate. 

It was also noted that young fishes ate much 
more in proportion to their size than the older 
fishes. For example, the yearling pumpkinseed 
ate about one-sixteenth of its body weight per 
day at 68 degrees F., while the two-year-olds 
consumed on the average, only about one. fiftieth 
of their body weight per day. 

Another similar experiment showed that fish 
do not appreciate sunshine. Ultra-violet radia- 
tion may be a boon to mankind, but to the fish 
it is often fatal. Sunlight is definitely harmful 
to them. Almost twice as many young fish died 
in troughs of water exposed to direct sunlight as 
those in troughs in the shade. 



★ ★ ★ 

THE FRIENDLY SWALLOW 



“T T THEN the swallows come back to 
Y/% / Capistrano,” may be a popular song 
» » but the thoughts contained therein are 

based on sound facts. 

Swallows actually fly homeward in the spring- 
time and set about in earnest to find homes for 
themselves and the families they will rear during 
the summer. 

The first swallow to fly homeward is the tree 
swallow, nicknamed the “telegraph-wire” swal- 
low, for it will not roost in a tree as long as 
it can find a wire. Telegraph and telephone 



wires abounding with these slim, twittering birds 
are a very common sight all over the country. 
Practically the only food of these birds are the 
insects. Having very short and wide beaks, the 
swallows, darting swiftly through the air, catch 
many slow-flighted insects such as beetles and 
mosquitoes. 

These birds are very friendly little creaures, 
showing little fear of man and willingly accepting 
the birdhouses built for them. They are sociable 
and like to live with one another. 



if if if 

CAN THEY TAKE IT? 



E MBRYOS of the little brine shrimp species 
known as Artemia have powers of resis- 
tance worth elaborating on. In the en- 
cysted state, a certain condition in which the 
young shrimp survive hard seasons, they have 
been kept sealed in glass tubes under high-vacuum 
conditions for six months. That whole length 
of time they had no oxygen, yet when the glass 
was broken and the embryos placed in strong 
brine they proceeded to develop as if nothing 
had deferred their progress. Other embryos were 
able to go on with their development after a 



24-hour immersion in liquid air, at a tempera- 
ture of 310 degrees below zero. 

New tests are being made against time. En- 
cysted embryos are being kept in jars which will 
be opened at five-year intervals to determine how 
long the embryos can live in this state of sus- 
pended animation. 

Lakes of concentrated brine, saltier than sea 
water, such as Mono Lake and Salt Lake in the 
U. S. and the Dead Sea in Palestine harbor the 
Artemia. 
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Death meant nothing to Creegar 
when he came out of prison. He 
had something to do,and he did it 5 

C REEGAR felt the cold wind on 
his face as he stepped across 
the threshold of the great doors 
and stood at last outside. 

Five years ago he might have wept. 
Five years ago he might reasonably 
have buried his head in his hands and 
sobbed forth the torrents of bewildered 
bitterness that welled inside him. 

But now, save for a slight squinting 
against the whipping blasts of cold, 
there was no trace of emotion in the 
bitter, gray young face. There was no 



kindling of any spark behind those 
coal black eyes. No expression of any 
sort in that tightly set young jaw. 

One of the guards, gray faced and 
bulky in a drab blue tunic, nervously 
touched the holstered atomic pistol 
hanging at his side and shuffled closer 
to a companion to whisper something 
the wind carried to Creegar’s ears. 

“A bad one, that youngster. He’ll 
break his exile and soon be back here 
to die. I’ll lay you odds.” 

Not even in Creegar’s coal black eyes 
was there any indication that he had 
heard. Instead he buried his toil cal- 
loused hands deep into the pockets of 
his coarse gray tunic and spread his 
feet a little as he stood there waiting 
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for them to bring his stake. 

An orderly from the warden appeared 
beside him a moment later. 

“Creegar?” the orderly asked. 

It was the first time Thorne Creegar 
had heard his name spoken in five 
years. And for a flickering instant he 
felt as though a choking lump in his 
throat would betray him. Then the 
emotion that had almost rocked him 
from his shell of granite vanished. 

“Yes,” Creegar said tonelessly. 

“This belongs to you,” the orderly 
said briefly. “Good luck and goodbye.” 
He placed a rough, bulky duffle bag in 
Creegar’s arms and turned away. 

His stake. Regulations back inside 
those bleak gray walls provided that 
every convict released from the inter- 
planetary penal bases was entitled to 
a stake on discharge. An extra set of 
cheap tunic clothing, a personal kit, 
enough money to take him off the penal 
planet and keep him drunk for several 
weeks after that. 

The guards were moving back to 
their stations before the doors. Creegar 




Creegar started down the rocky hill 



felt their eyes watching him. He turned 
for an instant, staring full at the gaunt, 
gray walls that had held him from the 



rest of the world those five terrible 
years. 

Hatred, hard and scorching, flamed 
into his coal black eyes for an instant. 
Then it was gone, and Creegar, throw- 
ing his duffle bag over his shoulder, 
turned away and started down the 
rocky hill that led to the dirty space 
wharfs a mile below — 

JN THE large, luxuriously furnished 

drawing room of the magnificent sea- 
shore residence, a girl stood before the 
huge, wall-sized window that looked 
over the vast blue expanse of tranquil 
ocean. 

She was a slim girl, with raven hair 
that fell straight to her soft shoulders, 
delicate, beautiful features, and lumi- 
nous hazel eyes. She wore a tunic gown 
of a soft, saffron, slightly metallic fab- 
ric. 

Utterly motionless, she stood there, 
staring out at the ocean below her un- 
seeingly, her mind a million miles away. 

Apparently she didn’t hear the door 
open behind her at the other end of the 
room. And it wasn’t until the massive 
red faced, gray haired man stepped 
across the threshold into the room and 
closed the door behind him that she 
was aware of his intrusion. 

And then she turned, slowly. 

The .massive, red faced intruder 
smiled, teeth very white, and started 
toward her, walking with the swift agil- 
ity of a jungle cat for all his tremendous 
size. 

“Are you still being silly about him, 
Sherry?” the man asked. Beneath the 
pleasant basso of his heavy voice there 
was an iron controlled rage. 

“You haven’t lied to me, Judson? 
He will be released today?” the girl 
called Sherry asked. Her voice was like 
her beauty, warm, rich and honest. 

The man she called Judson stood 
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before her now, still smiling. He placed 
his big hands on her shoulders. 

“I didn’t go back on our bargain, 
Sherry. I told you I wouldn’t,” he 
answered. 

The girl seemed to tremble slightly, 
shudderingly, beneath the large hands 
on her shoulders. 

“And there’s no one waiting for him 
as he leaves today,” Sherry said dully. 

“But he’s free,” Judson’s voice broke 
in, the tinge of anger growing. 

“Yes, he’s free, poor Thorne. Free 
and alone, and filled with bitterness,” 
Sherry said. 

“The bargain has been carried 
through on my part, Sherry,” the mas- 
sive Judson reminded her. “Now we’ll 
make the arrangements for our wed- 
ding. Forget Thorne Creegar. Forget 
him forever, do you hear?” 

“I’ll never forget Thorne,” Sherry 
said. “That wasn’t part of the bargain, 
Judson. I’ll marry you, but I told you 
before that I’ll never forget Thorne.” 

Judson’s hands tightened on her 
shoulders for an instant before he took 
them away. Fie stood back. The grip 
of his powerful fingers had left white 
marks on Sherry’s shoulders that were 
now turning red. 

“I understood all that. We covered 
that ground before,” he declared! “But 
you’d be wiser, for your own peace of 
mind, to make the best of our bargain.” 

Sherry’s small hands tightened into 
fists, her nails biting into her palms. 

“I’m making the best of it, Judson 
Thorne is free, at least. That’s what I 
wanted. Don’t worry about my part of 
the bargain. I’ll see it through. With- 
in ten days I’ll be Mrs. Judson Bell- 
ham.” She was fighting back tears. 
Her lower lip trembled over the last 
few words. 

Judson Bellham smiled unpleasantly. 
“That’s correct, Sherry. You’ll see it 



through, and I’ll spend my life making 
you forget him. I promise you that 
much.” 

The girl turned her head away. 

“Please,” she said softly, “please go 
now, Judson. I, I don’t feel as if I can 
talk about it any more at present. I — ” 
Bellham’s voice was hard. “Very well, 
Sherry. I’ll leave if you wish. But 
Thorne Creegar was, and is, a killer. 
The Court of Justice proved that much. 
It was only for your sake that I used 
my influence to have him released ear- 
lier than he should have been.” 

Sherry’s voice was shaken, anguished. 
“The Court of Justice found him guilty, 
I know that. But he is innocent, Jud- 
son. I am sure of it. I, I, would stake 
my life on it. But for what you’ve 
done, I’ll try to make you a good wife, 
if that’s what you wish.” 

TUDSON BELLHAM’S voice went 
J silken. “Sherry, you’ll understand 
eventually. I can make you forget him. 
I will make you forget him. As my 
wife, legally, there will be more I can 
do to help you. More I can do to wipe 
out your unfortunate memory of Cree- 
gar. I’m not a fool, Sherry. I know 
that you are marrying me only because 
it was part of the bargain I arranged 
in return for my aiding Thorne Creegar. 
Perhaps I played my cards bluntly, 
even harshly, Sherry. But I’m a hard 
man. I know only one kind of game 
when I’m after a prize. But all I want 
is the chance to prove, as your hus- 
band, that I can bring happiness back 
to you, that I can erase the blot that 
Creegar left on your life.” 

Sherry looked at him dully, making 
no attempt to conceal the tears that 
dimmed her hazel eyes. 

“You’ll understand some day,” Jud- 
son Bellham concluded. “I know you 
will.” 
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“But he’s so alone, so completely 
alone,” Sherry said faintly, unhear- 
ingly. 

Judson Bellham fought back a sud- 
den surge of red rage. With difficulty 
he kept his mouth smiling. 

“I’ll see you at dinner, Sherry,” he 
said. He turned then, and swiftly 
strode to the door. 

Sherry still stood there motionless 
until the door closed behind Judson 
Bellham. Then softly, achingly, she 
began to sob . . . 

r J''HE fat, blue jowled Venusian space 
cargo ship captain, stood in the in- 
spection office at Balhaka * rolling a 
rank cigar around in his puffy lips. 

The customs inspector of Balhaka, 
who sat behind the desk the captain 
faced, was small, lean, bald and firmly 
crisp in his- manner. 

“I am very sorry, captain,” he de- 
clared. “You cannot discharge any 
penal exiles in our port. Those are 
orders.” 

“But I did not know that when he 
took passage at his penal planet,” the 
Venusian captain protested. “He is 
only one man, after all. Here at Bal- 
haka he will perhaps be able to obtain 
employment in your duralloy mines. I 
cannot keep him aboard my ship for- 
ever!” 

The customs inspector shook his head 
with crisp finality. “There are other 
planetary outposts where you may drop 
him. But Balhaka is restricted against 
his kind. He is no more welcome here 
than he would be at Earth.” 

“But what am I to do with him?” 
the Venusian space freighter captain 
protested. 



* Balhaka — A small planetary outpost located 
on the fringe of the space penal planet belt. A 
duralloy mining center, operated by Earth Federa- 
tion, and thus under its immediate jurisdiction. 



The customs inspector shrugged. 
“He has been discharged from a Feder- 
ation penal planet. All such discharged 
convicts are thereafter banished from 
Earth, or any planets under its Federa- 
tion’s direct control for the rest of their 
lives. Take him anywhere else, cap- 
tain, but Earth and the Federation 
planets, such as Balhaka, want no part 
of him.” 

The captain sighed in defeat. 

“He was told,” the customs inspector 
stated flatly, “that his return to Earth, 
or to any Federation territory, will be 
punished by his immediate return to the 
penal planet from which he was dis- 
charged, or, in extreme cases, in his 
death.” 

The captain shrugged, turned, and 
waddled toward the door. It was go- 
ing to be increasingly difficult to tell his 
passenger, the young man with the 
gaunt gray face, and the bitter, coal 
black eyes, that he had again been 
tagged as a pestilence and was un- 
wanted. These Earthmen had stupid 
systems and laws. Why, if their con- 
victs were thus treated on release, didn’t 
they save themselves time and worry 
by killing them in the first place? In 
Venus there would be no such stupid- 
ity. 

When the Venusian space Skipper 
returned to his ship, a dirty little space- 
radio operator handed him a commu- 
nication slip. On it was a brief, cryp- 
tic message. 

“Communicate with me immedi- 
ately in regard additional cargo 
but recently acquired. Have plan 
for disposal of same. 

J. D. B.” 

Waddling thoughtfully into the nar- 
row quarters of his dirty stateroom, 
the Venusian captain arched his very 
black eyebrows in curious contempla- 
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tion of the message. . . . 

CHAPTER II 
Bellham Builds a Frame 

TUDSON BELLHAM drummed his 
J heavy, well manicured fingers on 
the shining surface of his platenoid desk 
impatiently. After a minute of this, 
he reached for the button of the tela- 
board that gleamed at his elbow, and 
flicked it up. 

A girl’s face appeared on the sud- 
denly silvered screen of the telaboard. 
Her lips moved. 

“Yes, commissioner?” 

“How about Hudge, has he come in 
yet?” Bellham demanded. 

“No, commissioner. But the moment 
that he does, I’ll send him in to you,” 
the girl replied. “He said he’d be back 
at this time.” 

“Do that,” Bellham snapped. 

He flicked off the switch below the 
telaboard screen, and the secretary’s 
face faded off. Bellham leaned back 
in his chair then, and reached for a 
thick brochure of papers that lay before 
him on the desk. He picked it up, and 
idly began to thumb through it. 

Electrotyped on the cover of the bro- 
chure, was the heading: 

“The Creegar Case” 

The reports in the brochure were 
lengthy, detailed. But Bellham could 
have closed his eyes and recited the de- 
tails by memory. For they were, after 
all, the implications and webs that he 
had cunningly evolved and skillfully 
woven together single-handedly. The 
snares and situations which he had per- 
sonally conceived to send Thorne Cree- 
gar off to the penal planets. 

It had not been an easy job. For as 
commissioner of law, Bellham himself 
had been very much in the public eye. 
He’d had to work with the utmost cau- 



tion, the greatest secrecy, to railroad 
Creegar into the trap he had set for him. 
And Creegar, as a consular officer serv- 
ing under Bellham in the Law Commis- 
sion, had presented a prey exception- 
ally difficult to stalk. 

Thorne Creegar had, for a time, been 
Bellham’s right hand man. The Feder- 
ation officials had looked on the young 
consular officer as a man with a bril- 
liant future, great promise. It had 
taken quite a little while for Bellham 
to maneuver, ever so subtly, Creegar 
into duties away from his post as Bell- 
ham’s sub-lieutenant. 

But even as Bellham had cleverly 
assigned young Creegar to jobs farther 
and farther afield from him, he had 
worked skillfully toward his ultimate 
purpose. And by the time he had finally 
maneuvered Creegar into precisely the 
situation he wanted, Bellham had cun- 
ningly contrived to keep himself to- 
tally out of the proceedings that 
brought the young consular officer be- 
fore the Court of Justice. 

It had been another consular officer, 
one Lee Hudge, who had started the 
investigation of Thorne Creegar’s case. 
And the tipoff that started Hudge in 
his relentless prosecution had come — 
even though Hudge himself was un- 
aware of it— from Bellham. 

Even in this detail, Bellham had 
worked with magnificent cunning. For 
there was no more relentless, thor- 
oughly merciless officer in the Law 
Commission than Lee Hudge. Hudge 
was cold, an instrument of steel, brutal 
and uncompromising. And he held an 
instinctive hatred for Thorne Creegar. 

He had gone after Creegar tooth and 
nail, disregarding food and sleep until 
he’d carried through his prosecution of 
his young fellow consular officer. And 
as the circumstantial evidence Bellham 
had so deftly planted against Creegar 
became more and more apparent to 
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Lee Hudge, the relentless fury with 
which he waged his prosecution became 
more intense. 

Hudge had been certain of Creegar’s 
guilt. And this certainty served to give 
him his first concrete self excuse for his 
hatred of Creegar. For if there was 
the recognition of God in the soul of 
Lee Hudge, that God was Law and Or- 
der. It was his very life, his single 
driving purpose— the service of the God 
of Justice. 

The fact that Hudge had spent his 
youth in bitter struggle; alone, or- 
phaned at six, and been kicked about 
the interplanetary wharfs unmercifully 
during his early years until the time 
he’d finally joined the Federation Po- 
lice as a terribly earnest and doggedly 
determined rookie, was part of the 
background that had forged him into 
the uncompromising slave of justice 
that he now was. 

AND his same early years of pain 
and privation, struggle and near 
starvation, had been additionally in- 
strumental in forging the instinctive 
hatred he held for Thorne Creegar. For 
Creegar had been the product of a 
wealthy environment, an exclusive uni- 
versity. Creegar’s youth and his had 
been at exactly opposite poles. 

Thorne Creegar had been appointed 
to the post of consular officer in the 
Law Commission on his graduation 
from the exclusive university. Lee 
Hudge, on the other hand, had served 
with the Federation Law Commission 
for fifteen years, starting at the very 
bottom as a private in the Space Police 
Forces. He had fought and bled and 
lived for the day when he finally won 
his promotion to consular officer. 

And Creegar, though brilliantly de- 
serving of his post, had stirred an in- 
stinctive and deep-rooted hatred in Lee 
Hudge’s steel heart by so easily attain- 



ing all that Hudge had been forced to 
battle for. 

r jpHERE were other reasons, too, 
B e 1 1 h a m reflected, for Hudge’s 
hatred of Creegar. Hudge, of course, 
served justice and the Law Commis- 
sion like a slave. It was a vital part 
of his very being. Justice was the one 
tangible element he could cling to in a 
life that had been brutally marked by 
the world’s injustice to the child, Lee 
Hudge. Justice, cold, hard, unyield- 
ing, had been his master. And the fact 
that Creegar served this same master 
with such brilliant ease and at the same 
time could maintain another rich and 
social life, was more than Hudge could 
understand. This lack of understand- 
ing welled into bitterness. 

Bellham put the brochure back on 
the desk, still smiling as he recalled Lee 
Hudge’s cold, almost insatiate fury 
when he began to suspect that Thorne 
Creegar was not serving his god justice 
honorably. 

That Thorne Creegar could be guilty 
of besmirching the mantle of justice, 
the mantle Hudge wore with fanatic 
worship, made Hudge’s prosecution of 
the case Bellham had framed around 
Creegar even more relentlessly bitter. 
And this wrathful vengeance further 
served Bellham’s purpose in that it 
kept the chance of Hudge’s ever sus- 
pecting the case as a frame-up as negli- 
gible. For Hudge w 7 as an excellent 
hound of the law, and if he hadn’t been 
quite so fanatical in his pursuit of 
Creegar, he might possibly have scented 
trickery and fraud even in the cun- 
ningly planted circumstantial evidence 
Bellham had woven around his prey. 

And Hudge had never once had an 
inkling that he was prosecuting an in- 
nocent man. In the bitterness and cold 
steel of his uncompromising mind and 
heart, Lee Hudge had never doubted 
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that the tangled web of evidence lead- 
ing to Creegar’s imprisonment was any- 
thing but genuine. 

Thinking back on that prosecution, 
Bellham felt smug satisfaction in the 
realization of how perfectly he had 
trapped Thorne Creegar. 

Bellham still smiled as he recalled his 
own feigned shock, horror, and amaze- 
ment when Lee Hudge had come to him 
to demand a prosecution of Creegar. 
Bellham had even called Creegar in, 
after he had been held for trial, to talk 
to him. 

“But I want to help you, Thorne,” 
Bellham had told the bewilderedly de- 
fiant Creegar. “I can’t believe that 
you are guilty, completely. There must 
have been extenuating circumstances to 
explain your actions. Tell them to me, 
Thorne, and I’ll do my very best for 
you.” 

Bellham had appeared at the Court 
of Justice to speak in Thorne Creegar’s 
behalf. Deliberately, he had let his 
testimony be brought around to matters 
which, reluctantly, he had to admit 
served only to be all the more damning 
to young Creegar. 

Lee Hudge, never more effective in 
prosecuting a case before his beloved 
Court of Justice, had demanded the 
ultimate penalty for Thorne Creegar’s 
crimes. 

He had almost been given his re- 
quest. Almost, that is, until Judson 
Bellham reappeared dramatically to 
plead for some slight leniency for Cree- 
gar. That plea, plus the fact that Bell- 
ham had involved Creegar only deeply 
enough to suit his purposes, saved his 
young ex-consular officer’s life. It cut 
the penal planet sentence which Thorne 
Creegar was given to ten years, and a 
lifetime exile when the sentence was 
served. 

No one who witnessed or heard of 
that dramatic plea failed to be im- 



pressed. Bellham, to the very hilt of 
his treacherous stab, had enacted his 
role excellently. 

Even Sherry Bennet had been im- 
pressed and tearfully grateful. 

Sherry and Thorne were to have been 
married shortly after the trap was 
sprung on Creegar. 

And Bellham’s perfidy had, just as 
he’d intended it would, torn those plans 
of marriage asunder. For Bellham 
wanted Sherry himself. Wanted her 
badly enough to have engaged in the 
treacherous betrayal he conceived. For 
nothing had ever blocked Bellham’s 
way to what he wanted for long. And 
it was merely unfortunate for Thorne 
Creegar that he happened to be stand- 
ing in the way of Bellham’s ruthless 
desire to have Sherry Bennet. 

Thorne Creegar had been grim 
lipped, white faced, and stunned. 
Sherry had been sobbingly inconsol- 
able, then dully anguished. Bellham 
expected that. He had foreseen the re- 
sults of his scheme, and had counted 
heavily on time playing into his hands. 
Time with Creegar behind the grim 
gray walls of a penal planet. Time 
with Sherry to console. Time, five 
years of it, to begin to build the im- 
pression that he was at last convinced 
of Creegar’s guilt, and that it was no 
more than his duty to convince Sherry 
that she must forget the young man who 
had been torn from her. 

Here his plans had not materialized 
as well as he had expected. 

He had driven Thorne Creegar from 
his path, but he couldn’t remove the 
faith for him which Sherry Bennet held 
in her heart. 

Few men ever survived ten years on 
a penal planet. A young man like. 
Thorne Creegar might live through six, 
seven, even eight. Most of the few 
who emerged from the grim silence of 
those walls had left sanity behind therm 
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Sherry Bennet was willing to do any- 
thing for Thorne’s release. Willing, 
even, to promise to try to forget him, 
and to pledge her hand in marriage to 
Judson Bellham. 

And with that pledge, Bellham had 
again pulled wires, manipulating the 
release, after five years, of Thorne 
Creegar. 

JgELLIIAM’S reflections were sud- 
denly jarred by the buzzing of the 
telaboard on his desk. He leaned for- 
ward and snapped the switch below its 
screen panel. 

His secretary’s face appeared on the 
silver screen. 

“Consular Officer Lee Hudge has 
come in, Commissioner,” she declared. 

Judson Bellham nodded in satisfac- 
tion. 

“Fine, send him into me immedi- 
ately.” 

He snapped off the switch and the 
face faded from the screen. He picked 
up the brochure on the desk and leaned 
back in his Venusian red leather chair. 

Thorne Creegar was free again, and 
even though he was forever condemned 
to exile, Bellham was going to take care 
of him for once and for all. He was 
putting Hudge back on Creegar’s 
trail. . . . 

CHAPTER III 
Building a Snare 

TN THE smoky quarters of the cap- 
tain’s cabin aboard the tramp Venu- 
sian space freighter, two men faced one 
another across a makeshift table of 
dvr alloy planking. 

One sat on a scarred and battered 
bunk, and he was fat, blue jowled, and 
wearing a dirty uniform tunic indicat- 
ing his position as master of the void 
vessel. 



He was the Venusian captain who 
had faced the Customs Inspector at 
Balhaka some seven hours previously. 

The other, considerably younger and 
very much leaner, wore a rough gray 
tunic. He sat on a weatherbeaten stool 
of platenoid composition, firmly bolted 
into the floor. His face was grim and 
unsmiling, his eyes coal black and burn- 
ing with hard bitterness. 




"I've taken a fancy to you, boy." 

A bottle of cheap Venusian rum lay 
on the duralloy plank between them. It 
was a round bottle, and squatted toad- 
like between the two half-filled glasses 
on either side of it. 

“Look, boy,” said the Venusian cap- 
tain, “I’ve taken enough fancy to you 
to know that I wouldn’t like to see you 
dead. You can’t try to jump ship and 
slip onto Earth Federation without get- 
ting a death ray through your hard 
young head. You’re foolish to want to 
try.” 

Thorne Creegar shook his head grim- 
ly- 

“I’m going back,” he said flatly. “All 
hell can’t keep me away.” 

The Venusian captain shrugged. 
“You should know what you want to 
do with your hide. It belongs to you, 
of course. But I’d advise you to stick 
here aboard my space-going refuge un- 
til we hit Venusian territory. You’ll 
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have a chance there.” 

Thorne Creegar shook his head 
again, and in the smoky light of the 
small cabin, the line of his clean young 
jaw went hard. 

“I’ve got a score to settle on Earth,” 
he declared stubbornly. “I’m going 
back there. Your planetary packet is 
putting in at the Western Hemisphere 
Second Base in another two days. Just 
give me a chance to slip over the side 
at nightfall, that’s all I ask.” 

The Venusian captain said nothing. 
He reached for the squat round bottle 
of his planet’s celebrated rum and 
filled both glasses to the brim. He put 
the bottle down, and picked up his own 
glass. 

He looked curiously over the brim of 
the glass at Creegar. 

“You don’t give up very easily,” he 
said. 

“You can get up a lot of willpower in 
five years of a penal hell,” Creegar re- 
plied. “Here’s to the hell I left behind 
me.” He lifted his owm glass. “It 
gave me nothing, if not time to do a 
lot of thinking.” 

The Venusian captain clinked his 
glass against Creegar ’s. 

“You Earthmen,” he said, “think too 
hard, too long, about things. That’s the 
trouble with you all.” 

Silently, the two drained their 
glasses. The captain put his back on 
the duralloy plank with a metallic 
thump. He wiped a dirty uniform tunic 
sleeve across his puffy wet lips. 

“But then,” said the captain, ‘T sup- 
pose that’s why you Earthmen dom- 
inate the rest of us in the interplanetary 
system.” He rubbed his blue stubbled 
chin in rueful reflection. 

Creegar ran his tongue along his 
even mouth, looked down at his empty 
glass. The captain sighed, picked up 
the bottle and once more refilled both 
glasses. 



“Then you’ll do it?” Creegar de- 
manded. 

The Venusian captain sighed heav- 
ily, his huge paunch moving like a 
large balloon. He shook his head sadly. 

“Yes,” he said. “I suppose if I 
didn’t, you’d grab an atomic pistol from 
one of my crew and try to take over my 
ship forcibly. Even,” he added warn- 
ingly, “though such a stupid gesture 
would probably cost you your life.” 

“You’ll do it?” Creegar repeated 
again. 

The captain nodded. “Yes. I sup- 
pose if you’ve got to die, I’d rather have 
someone else kill you.” 

“You’re the first one I’ve met with 
those sentiments in quite some time,” 
Creegar said with dry bitterness. 

The captain’s fat bulk shook in mirth 
at this iron}?. He picked up his glass 
and tossed it off once more, planking it 
down even more loudly this time. 

“Do you have any plans?” the cap- 
tain asked. “Or are you just going to 
be stupid and heroic?” 

“A man can make a lot of careful 
plans in five years,” Creegar said. 

“Have you allowed for the changes 
five years can make?” the captain de- 
manded. 

“I’ve allowed for the changes a hun- 
dred years can make,” Creegar an- 
swered. “I started planning this thing 
four years ago — a year after I’d been 
in that damned silence. It’s surpris- 
ing to think that it took me a year to 
figure everything out, all that had been 
done to me, and by whom. From that 
moment on, I planned. Planned for 
nothing but my movements after those 
damned doors opened for me.” 

“You have money?” the captain 
asked. 

/CREEGAR shrugged. “A little. 

My stake, what’s left of it. It 
should be enough.” 
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The captain fumbled beneath the 
waistcoat of his tunic, and an instant 
later he was thumping a money belt of 
astonishingly heavy dimensions on the 
duralloy plank. 

“Here,” he said. “I have plenty. 
Take as much as you like.” 
Astonishment filled Creegar’s eyes. 
He wet his lips for an instant, looking 
at the money belt on the table. 

“Why,” he asked the captain softly, 
“do you want to do this for me?” 

The Venusian shrugged, colored in 
embarrassment. 

“Maybe,” he said, “it is because I am 
getting to be an old fool. Maybe it is 
because I see in your eyes the same 
thing that was once in the eyes of a 
hell raising Venusian space bandit. 
Maybe it is because someone once gave 
that young Venusian swashbuckler the 
chance to fight back when he seemed 
licked. Maybe he’d like to return the 
favor, pass it on to another who isn’t 
afraid to fight back when the universe 
seems lined against him.” 

Creegar ran a hand across his eyes in 
a sympathetic gesture. 

“Maybe,” he said softly, “the uni- 
verse isn’t completely rotten.” 

The captain opened three compart- 
ments of the money belt and dumped 
out three stacks of Martian klekas. 

“This is roughly two hundred Earth 
dollars. It is more easily exchanged 
than Venusian money. You shouldn’t 
have trouble exchanging it.” 

“No,” Creegar admitted, taking the 
stacked klekas. “No. It should be 
easy to exchange, once I get safely onto 
Earth.” 

The Venusian captain scratched the 
blue stubble of beard on his fat jowls. 
He reached for the bottle again. 

“If you get safely onto Earth,” he 
corrected. “If you get by them.” He 
filled his glass to the brim, raised it sig- 
nificantly . . . 



y^T THE door of Commissioner Jud- 
son Bellham’s office, Lee Hudge 
paused briefly, rapped lightly on the 
door twice, then pushed against the 
smooth panel and stepped across the 
threshold into the room where his chief 
sat behind a massive platenoid desk. 

Hudge was a small, thin man, near- 
ing middle age with stringy blonde hair 
growing slightly bald at the peak of his 
forehead. In his unobtrusive blue tu- 
nic, a first impression of the man 
seemed to indicate that he was mild, un- 
impressive, harmless. 

But there was something about the 
way he held his head, something that 
glittered in his pale blue eyes, some- 
thing in his stance suggesting he was 
poised on the balls of his feet, that en- 
abled your second glance to recognize 
a hidden, surging power in that small 
lithe body; a driving, relentless purpose 
in those all-knowing eyes. 

Lee Hudge was no larger than a 
small atomic cannon. He was also just 
as deadly. 

“Step right in, Lee,” Bellham boomed 
in his rich basso. 

Lee Hudge paused to turn and shut 
the door behind him. He did this in 
the manner of a man who leaves no de- 
tails unattended to. Then he turned 
back and advanced to within two feet 
of Bellham’s desk. 

“You have an assignment, Commis- 
sioner?” Lee Hudge asked. His voice 
was a trifle thin, a little high. There 
was little inflection in his question. He 
delivered it more like a statement. 

Bellham leaned back in his chair, 
taking the brochure from the desk be- 
fore him and flipping idly through its 
pages. 

“You remember the Thorne Creegar 
Case?” Bellham asked. 

Lee Hudge nodded. Save for the 
flicking of his eyes to the brochure, 
there was no expression on his face. 
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“You always claimed it never should 
have been closed, if I recall rightly,” 
Bellham said. “I know you always be- 
lieved I was wrong in pleading for Cree- 
gar before the Court of Justice. You 
maintained for a long time after that 
that he had the death sentence coming 
to him, didn’t you?” 

Hudge nodded again. “I did, and I 
still say the same thing. Creegar was 
a swine. They gave him too much of a 
break.” There was no mistaking the 
sudden fanatic glitter that came into 
his pale blue eyes. 

“I’ve finally come to agree wdth you,” 
Bellham said. “And it seems that I’ve 
almost been too late in seeing the truth 
of the matter. Thorne Creegar was re- 
leased from his penal planet two days 
ago. He’d only served half his sen- 
tence. The Federation Pardons Board 
gave him a conditional release.” 

Bellham did not bother to add that the 
four men he controlled on the Federa- 
tion Pardons Board had been pressured 
into their move by no one less than him- 
self. Lee Hudge would never discover 
that. 

Hudge suddenly stepped closer to 
the desk. He raised his fist and brought 
it down with a bang on the platenoid 
surface. 

“Why in the hell didn’t they inform 
me of their consideration of his case?” 
Hudge demanded in sudden shrill fury. 
“I’d never have recommended a sen- 
tence severance for that skunk in a 
million light years!” 

Bellham raised his hand. “Calm 
down, Lee. They went forward with 
Creegar’s release without even notify- 
ing me. When I learned about it, it 
w r as too late.” 

“Too late,” Hudge snorted. “It was 
too late when they didn’t give him the 
death sentence.” 

“But it isn’t completely too late,” 
Bellham broke in. “There are several 



things we can do about Creegar, Lee. 
Several things that can amend the er- 
rors already made in his case.” 

“And what are they?” Hudge de- 
manded. 

J5ELLHAM shifted his massive frame 
in his chair. “We can keep him 
under scrutiny, and reopen his case.” 
Hudge licked his small, thin, dry lips. 
He half closed his eyes. Then he 
opened them again. 

“It has been five years,” he reminded 
Bellham. “A case can grow plenty 
damned cold in five years.” 

Bellham held up the brochure. “The 
witnesses are all still alive, and what 
is more important, I’m certain Creegar 
wall try to get back here. In fact, the 
information I’ve already gathered, 
shows, that he’s on his way to Earth 
right at this moment.” 

“It’s a return to a penal planet for 
life, or summary execution if he’s 
caught,” Hudge declared reflectively. 
“I don’t think he’d dare try it.” 

“He’ll be back for revenge, or I don’t 
know Creegar,” Bellham said. 

“Revenge?” Lee Hudge raised his 
eyebrows. 

“Against those who testified against 
him,” Bellham said. “But he’ll never 
get that far. I know the tramp Venusian 
freighter he’s aboard. I checked on his 
movements after leaving the penal 
planet. I got in touch with the Venu- 
sian captain of that space tramp. Un- 
der my instructions, he’s agreed to help 
Creegar try to slip through the Guards 
at Western Hemisphere Second Base 
when he puts in there two days from 
now. Pie’ll keep us informed of Cree- 
gar’s plans and tip us off in time to nab 
him.” 

Lee Hudge’s pale eyes lighted in ap- 
preciation. “Good,” he said. 

Bellham grinned. “It cost money. 
The Venusian captain’s palm took quite 
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a bit of greasing. But he’ll sell out on 
Creegar and deliver him to us on ar- 
rival.” Bellham paused. “You’ll nab 
him,” he added . . . 

CHAPTER IV 
The Web Tightens 

gHERRY BENNET looked listlessly 

at the silver tunic gowns spread be- 
fore her. Her raven hair framed a face 
that was fixed in an expression of white 
resignation. Her hazel eyes were lus- 
terless, apathetic. 

“I don’t know,” Sherry said half 
aloud. “The gown on the right, I sup- 
pose. It doesn’t matter, really.” She 
caught herself suddenly, flushed mo- 
mentarily, and amended. “They are 
all lovely, and I imagine that one will 
be best.” 

The lean, angular young woman who 
stood beside the gowns looked curiously 
at Sherry, but only said, 

“I agree with you. That is the lov- 
liest. I shall have it set aside. You 
will make a lovely bride in such a 
gown.” 

“Thank you,” Sherry said automat- 
ically. 

The large, gray haired woman stand- 
ing beside Sherry broke in. 

“You may take them away, please,” 
she instructed. 

The angular young woman began 
packing the gowns. After a few mo- 
ments she picked up the boxes into 
which she had put them and left the 
room. The large, gray haired woman 
beside Sherry put her hand sympathet- 
ically on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Do you think you should go through 
with it, Sherry?” she asked. 

“I must, Nana,” Sherry said life- 
lessly. “I must, for Thorne’s sake.” 

“Thorne has been freed,” the woman 
called Nana declared. 



“But only because of Judson.” 
“Bellham,” Nana spat. “I detest 
that man, Sherry. He’s a beast!” 
Sherry shook her head. “He loves 
me, Nana. And though I could never 
love him, I must repay him for all he 
has done for Thorne, and for me.” 
“He’s forced you into this,” Nana 
declared with bitter resentment. 

“You don’t really understand Jud- 
son, Nana,” Sherry said. “It is his 
way to be blunt, even crude, at times. 
He was thinking of me, and knowing 
the life that would be mine until I died 
if I were to go along as I have been.” 
“You’ll never forget Thorne. You’ll 
never change your feeling for him at 
all,” Nana said. “You can’t run away 
from that, anymore than you can run 
away from yourself.” 

“Thorne is lost to me,” Sherry said 
dully. “I’ll never see him again.” 

The large, gray haired Nana stood 
before Sherry, her big red hands on 
her plump hips. Her eyes flashed. 

“You’re lying to me, Sherry,” she 
snapped. “You’re even trying to lie 
to yourself. Your fear has driven you 
into this bargain. You are afraid of 
Judson Bellham, afraid of what he 
might do to Thorne if you didn’t com- 
ply with his wishes ! ” 

Sherry’s face went whiter. Her lips 
trembled. 

“It’s the truth, Sherry. Every word 
of it. You’re doing this in desperation. 
You’re doing it because you’re help- 
less, because there seems to be no other 
solution.” 

Sherry’s voice was low, shaken. “I, 
I am doing what is right, Nana.” 

“Are you doing what Thorne would 

wish?” 

Sherry’s hazel eyes filled with tears. 
Her white, even teeth bit into her soft 
underlip. 

“Do you think Thorne would want 
his freedom, would want his life, if he 
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knew the price you were going to pay 
for it?” 

Sherry rose, impulsively, burying her 
lovely face in Nana’s ample breast. Her 
slim young body became convulsed by 
sobs. 

“Oh, Nana, Nana,” she cried. 
“Nana, I must do as I’ve planned. I 
must!” 

The large gray haired Nana put her 
big arms comfortingly around the girl’s 
shoulders. In her deep brown eyes 
there was a fierce, hard hatred. 




“There are still eight days, Sherry,” 
she said softly. “Eight days. And 
Thorne is free for those days. We can 
pray, child. We can pray!” 

The girl’s sobs continued unabated, 
as though they’d gathered beyond the 
endurance of the courageous dam she’d 
built against them . . . 

^HORNE CREEGAR paced rest- 
lessly back and forth on the en- 
closed dirty deck of the Venusian tramp 
space freighter. For the past forty- 
eight hours he had slept little, eaten 
only enough to keep the fires of strength 
and determination burning in his lean 
young body. He had been counting off 
the seconds, the minutes, the hours un- 
til his arrival within the Approach Zone 
of Western Hemisphere Second Base. 

Beneath his feet, the vibrations com- 
ing through the duralloy plating of the 



deck, told him that the rocket speed 
of the vessel had been cut three-quarter 
propulsion. The first sign of arrival 
in the Approach Zone of W. H. Base 2. 

Inside of another thirty minutes, 
Thorne knew, the vessel would be slip- 
ping securely into mooring at the first 
Inspection Landing Platform. And in 
half that time, Thorne Creegar should 
be ready and waiting to effect a get- 
away through the crowded space har- 
bor. 

His plans, made long ago and care- 
fully, he had passed on to the fat, blue 
jowled Venusian space skipper. And 
with but several minor alterations sug- 
gested by the captain, Thorne was now 
waiting grimly, eagerly, to carry them 
through. 

His gear, what little of it was abso- 
lutely necessary to the fulfillment of 
his plans, lay waiting for him at the 
stern of the vessel. It was over the 
stern that he was to accomplish his 
getaway. 

Now, pacing the dimly lighted stretch 
of deck that was beside the ladders to 
the rocket tube rooms, Thorne steeled 
himself against the action that would be 
soon in coming. He did this by think- 
ing back. Such reflection gave him 
purpose, and a grim determination. 

In particular, Thorne remembered 
his first sight of that small, steel walled 
room that was to beckon him toward 
the fringes of insanity for five awful 
years. 

A room large enough to contain a cot 
and a small, rusted imitation duralloy 
bucket. A room with a thick, sound 
proof door, A door that opened once 
every twenty-four hours. 

The opening of that cell door had 
been the only measure Thorne had of 
time. It was his only method of gaug- 
ing eternity. And from the first day 
he had been wise enough to begin his 
record of the times it opened. 
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There had been a narrow hallway 
outside that door. Thorne was per- 
mitted to pace the confines of that hall- 
way with every daily opening of the 
cell door. Pace the hallway for a period 
of time that was somewhere between 
fifteen minutes and half an hour. 

Food capsules— a day’s rations, were 
left for him after his return from those 
limited daily exercises. His return to 
the screaming silence of that solitary 
cell. 

The first few months had been the 
worst. 

The pain, and the tears, the bitter, 
burning, horrible anguish had been at 
its most desperate pitch during those 
first months. It was then that his san- 
ity teetered. A weaker will, a less 
steeled mind, might easily have cracked 
under the strain of those initial days. 

Somehow, Thorne had realized this. 
Realized this even through the torrents 
of rage that swept him, the all engulf- 
ing waves of anguish that smashed re- 
lentlessly against the bulwarks of his 
reason. And in this realization Thorne 
had fought desperately. Finally, he 
had won. 

The silence was not as loud after 
that. 

The bitterness was turned to chan- 
nels of determined revenge. Hour on 
hour, Thorne had turned the pages of 
the past before him, examining them 
with a grimly searching keenness that 
brought much to light. And finally he 
had learned fully of the treachery, the 
cunning perfidy that had brought him 
there. 

He had finally seen, with bitter clar- 
ity, the cunning web of circumstances 
that had been woven around him until 
there was at last no escape from the 
inevitable results of his so-called 
“crime.” He saw himself, unwitting 
dupe, carrying on investigations con- 
cerning a mysterious smuggling ring — 



operations at which he was secretly 
placed by Bellham. He saw, too, the 
additional clever webs that were woven 
to lead him to believe that Sloan, the 
other consular officer assigned with him 
on the case, was behind the nefarious 
ring of contraband smuggling. 

And Thorne Creegar had slain his 
fellow officer, killed him in a brief gun- 
duel that was the result of the hideous 
mistaken complications that had been 
engineered by Judson Bellham. Too 
late did Creegar realize that Bellham 
had forced Sloan into a similar suspi- 
cion, and that Bellham’s cunningly nur- 
tured suspicions had driven Sloan to the 
gun play he thought necessary on Cree- 
gar. 

It was a masterful frame-up. 

Even through the trial, Thorne had 
been bewilderedly unaware of what had 
been done to him. It was later, in the 
solitude of his disgrace and banishment, 
that Thorne had taken the case apart, 
piece by piece, to reassemble the parts 
that pointed to but one conclusion. His 
rage had hardened into bitter, unswerv- 
ing determination after that. 

And from that moment forward he 
had planned. 

With no voice save his own, with no 
thoughts save those that came to him 
for the very solitude of his confinement, 
Thorne Creegar had sustained himself 
and his sanity on the wells of his con- 
templated revenge. 

TTE HAD thought himself halfway 
through his ordeal, once he had 
marked the day before the end of the 
fifth year on the scarred surface of his 
hard, duralloy cotside. And then, to his 
astonishment, a guard had come to him. 

There had been the quarters of the 
warden, then, and the sound of the first 
voices beside his own that he had heard 
in half a decade. The warden had 
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made a few remarks. Thorne hadn’t 
caught their meaning. He was listening 
too intently to the very sounds of the 
syllables that came from that person’s 
lips. 

And then the meaning of those words 
had struck home to him. They’d left 
him dazed, uncomprehending. But the 
words had been fulfilled that following 
day. The doors had opened, and he’d 
felt the cold wind on his cheeks. He’d 
found himself free. 

“Lad!” the word broke sharply in on 
Thorne’s recollections. 

He wheeled, to see the bulky figure of 
the Venusian captain coming along the 
dimly lighted stretch of deck toward 
him. 

Creegar took a deep breath. 

“We are almost ready?” he asked. 

“Take your position in the stern,” 
the Venusian captain ordered. He ex- 
tended a pudgy paw. 

Creegar took the Venusian’s hand. A 
gesture he had almost forgotten. 

“Good luck,” the fat space skipper 
said. 

“Thanks,” Creegar replied, “for 
everything.” 

The Venusian captain took his hand 
away and grinned. “Don’t mention it,” 
he said with sly irony, “to anyone.” 

Creegar turned away then, starting 
toward the stern of the space packet. 
The Venusian captain stood there, his 
thick arms behind his fat body, a curi- 
ous expression on his face. 

The captain turned away then, and 
went back in the direction from which 
he had come. Halfway down the deck, 
he turned in through an open door over 
which was marked, “Communications 
Room.” 

There was a long table inside the 
narrow room. On it was a maze of 
complicated apparatus of wires and 
screens and buttons. The communica- 
tions officer was absent from the chair 



placed in the center of this table. 

The Venusian captain slid his fat 
bulk into this empty chair and bent 
forward toward the large vizascreen on 
the table before him. He made several 
slow adjustments of the switches and 
apparatus on the panel below ' the 
screen. 

A reddish haze transfused the screen 
for a moment, then it turned a light 
blue. 

Half a second later a face appeared 
on the screen. A lined, bespectacled, 
middle-aged face. The owner of the 
face was wearing a brown uniform cap. 

“Hello,” the Venusian captain said, 
“hello, W.H. Base 2.” 

“Communications operator, coming 
from control room of Western Hemi- 
sphere Space Base Two,” said the face 
on the screen. 

“Captain Treowlan, Venusian space 
freighter, Verieshu, coming in,” an- 
swered the blue jowled captain. 

“Harbor facilities open, captain,” 
said the face on the vizascreen wearily. 
“Proceed on schedule.” 

“An Earth Consular Officer is wait- 
ing in your control room for a message 
from me,” the Venusian captain said. 
“Would you put him on?” 

The face disappeared from the 
screen. Moments passed. Then an- 
other face appeared. Its owner was 
wearing a civilian tunic. He was a 
small, thin, almost ineffectual looking 
man with stringy blonde hair that was 
growing slightly bald at the peaks of 
his temples. 

“Consular Lee Hudge, Law Commis- 
sion, acting for Commissioner Bell- 
ham,” said this new face. 

“You are prepared to make your ar- 
rest?” the Venusian captain asked. 

“As scheduled,” Lee Hudge’s image 
answered from the screen. 

“You have other officers with you?” 
the Venusian captain answered. 
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“I’m taking him in myself,” said the 
image of Lee Hudge on the vizascreen. 

“I’d advise you to meet my vessel at 
once in a harbor patrol ship,” the Venu- 
sian captain said. “I’ll have your pris- 
oner ready to turn over to you.” 

The image on the screen licked his 
thin lips in satisfaction. 

“Fine, I’ll engage a vessel immedi- 
ately. Expect me inside of another ten 
minutes. You say you’ll have the pris- 
oner ready to turn over?” 

“Yes,” the Venusian captain de- 
clared, “as promised.” He reached for- 
ward, then, and made switch-off adjust- 
ments on the panel below the viza- 
screen. 

The light blue color of the screen 
faded into a reddish tinge once more, 
and finally back to a dull silver. 

The Venusian captain lurched his 
heavy bulk out of the chair and stepped 
back out onto the dimly lighted deck. 
His glance traveled sternward. Thorne 
Creegar was waiting down there in the 
darkness. Just as the captain had in- 
structed him to. 

The captain smiled. He patted the 
side of his tunic jacket. Concealed on 
a holster inside was an atomic pistol. 

“Necessary item,” the captain said 
half aloud, “if I’m going to take care of 
a prisoner. Especially such a danger- 
ous prisoner.” 

Smiling to himself, the Venusian cap- 
tain turned and waddled toward the 
stern of his vessel. There was a matter 
to be attended to if he were to carry out 
his part of the agreement. 

A matter in which the atomic pistol 
would come in more than handily . . . 

CHAPTER V 
The Trap Is Sprung 

T EE HUDGE stood beside the pilot 
of the harbor patrol rocket craft 



as it picked its way through the dark- 
ness and space craft tonnage that lay 
cloaked and moored everywhere around 
the tiny vessel. 

His pale blue eyes were half shaded 
by almost hairless lids as he savored in- 
wardly this moment of exquisite antici- 
pation that would lead to an even more 
exquisite moment of triumph and re- 
venge. 

The pilot, still looking intently for- 
ward through the fore screen of the 
vessel, said from the corner of his 
mouth : 

“I think that’s the Venusian tub dead 
ahead, sir.” 

“Good,” Hudge said in his thin voice. 

“They see us, sir,” said the pilot. 
“They’re making preparations to take 
you aboard, dropping a gangway tube 
over the side.” 

“Then I’d better get ready,” Hudge 
decided aloud. 

“Through that forward compart- 
ment, sir,” the pilot said. “It’ll lead 
you to the top deck from which you can 
board her.” 

Hudge nodded and stepped toward 
the forward compartment. Instants 
later he stood on the enclosed surface 
of the top deck. It was easier to see 
the Venusian freighter looming up on 
their comparatively tiny craft from 
here. 

A few more minutes passed, in which 
the pilot of the harbor patrol rocket 
craft maneuvered his vessel expertly in 
toward the side of the bulky Venusian 
space tramp, and Hudge waited impa- 
tiently beside the air lock door that 
would be brought beside the gangway 
boarding tube that hung from the side 
of the other ship. 

In those fleeting moments it seemed 
to Hudge as if he would never be aboard 
the other craft. And then at last he 
was opening the airlock door before 
him and ascending the ladder in the 
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gangway tube that hung from the side 
of the Venusian vessel. 

And at length he faced a smiling, fat, 
blue jowled Venusian in a drab and 
dirty captain’s tunic. 

“I’m Hudge,” he said. “Consular 
officer. You have the prisoner ready?” 

The Venusian captain still smiled as 
he said, “Of course. Quite as promised. 
Follow me, please.” 

The Venusian captain turned away, 
and Hudge stepped swiftly after him. 
They marched along a poorly lighted 
deckway, and suddenly the captain 
turned to say: “Right here, officer. In 
my cabin. It was the safest place to 
hold him while waiting for you.” 

The captain stepped aside, gesturing 
with his hand at the door he’d pushed 
slightly open. 

Hudge ran his tongue along his dry 
lips. One instant more and he would 
face Cregar. It was almost too mag- 
nificent to bear. He stepped ahead of 
the captain and into the narrow little 
stateroom. 

He heard the captain follow him in. 

And then Hudge was peering bewil- 
deredly around the bare, unoccupied lit- 
tle room. 

Hudge wheeled instantly. His mouth 
open. “He’s gone — ” Hudge started to 
exclaim. 

y^ND then his eyes looked down into 
the barrel of an atomic pistol. An 
atomic pistol held unwaveringly in a 
pudgy hand. The hand of the Venusian 
captain. 

“Relax, consular officer,” the captain 
said smilingly. 

“What is this?” Hudge demanded 
wrathfully. 

The Venusian captain raised his eye- 
brows. “It should be apparent to a 
consular officer,” he said in mock sur- 
prise. 



Hudge’s thin mouth worked. His 
jaw went hard. 

“You were paid to turn over a man 
to me,” he grated. “Put down that 
weapon and take me to him.” 

The Venusian captain smiled again. 

“I’m afraid that’s impossible,” he 
mocked. 

The muted throb of a small rocket 
ship came to Hudge’s ears at that in- 
stant. He cocked his head. 

“Your intended prisoner has just de- 
parted,” the Venusian captain ex- 
plained. 

“You won’t get away with this,” 
Hudge flamed. 

The Venusian shrugged amiably. 
“Perhaps I shall. I have been able to 
get away with a great deal since I was 
born, especially when it came to trick- 
ing stupid Earth officers.” 

Hudge started forward. 

The Venusian captain raised the bar- 
rel of the atomic pistol. His twinkling 
eyes went suddenly hard. 

“Don’t be foolish, consular officer,” 
he advised. 




Hudge looked into the barrel of a pistol 



“I’m telling you,” Hudge grated, 
“you’ll be sorry.” 

“There is no statute in Interplane- 
tary Law, even though it was conceived 
principally by Earth legislators, that 
permits you to board a Venusian vessel 
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unless she is actually moored in an 
Earth space port. My vessel is not so 
moored,” the captain said softly. 

“Money was put into your hands,” 
Hudge began, “to turn — ” 

“The money was most deeply appre- 
ciated. I still have it. I intend to keep 
it,” the Venusian was smiling again. 
“It is the only good I ever received in a 
transaction with Earth officers. I shall 
look back on the transaction fondly in 
my old age.” 

Hudge said something obscene. His 
face was livid with rage and humilia- 
tion. 

“Of course you didn’t come aboard 
equipped with a Warrant of Search. In- 
terplanetary Laws make that formality 
necessary. I felt sure you’d take too 
much for granted, and come without 
such a warrant. Thus you are an in- 
truder. I can hold you here indefi- 
nitely, until it pleases me to turn you 
over to the patrol in which you arrived,” 
the captain said. 

Hudge’s eyes fixed inexorably on the 
Venusian’s, as though marking the cap- 
tain indelibly in his memory book of 
revenge. 

“By the time you are released,” the 
captain continued matter-of-factly, 
“your intended prisoner will be through 
the harbor guard and safely on Earth.” 

“For that, for aiding an ex-convict to 
return from his exile, you’ll get a sen- 
tence that’ll tear your soul loose,” 
Hudge raged. 

The captain smiled again. “Oh, 
didn’t I tell you? I tried to stop him. 
I did my utmost. My efforts were un- 
successful. My crew, to the last man, 
watched me trying to prevent his es- 
cape from our vessel. Naturally, they’ll 
all swear to that.” 

Hudge’s hands clenched and un- 
clenched at his side. Then suddenly 
he seemed relaxed and his lips moved. 



He spoke almost inaudibly, as if to him- 
self. 

“Okay, Creegar,” Hudge said softly. 
“Okay, you win this round. But there’s 
more to come. Plenty more to come. 
And your neck is out now farther than 
I’d ever hoped to see! ” 

The Venusian captain smiled. “I 
don’t think he can hear you,” he de- 
clared with polite sarcasm. 

Hudge’s eyes focused calmly on the 
captain. But though suddenly his lips 
smiled, those pale blue eyes brimmed 
with hate . . . 



r JPHERE was only one other person 
on the small liferocket craft with 
Thorne Creegar, and that other person 
was a short, bandy-legged Venusian 
spaceman from the freighter they’d left 
minutes before. 

The bandy-legged little spaceman 
was at the controls of the craft, and 
his blunt jaw worked soundlessly on a 
cud of Junovian tobacco as he stared 
out through the vizapanel above the 
nose of their ship into the inky black- 
ness of the surrounding harbor. 

Thorne was wearing a fresh tunic, 
given him by the Venusian captain be- 
fore he’d slipped into the waiting craft 
at the stern. At his hip was strapped 
an atomic pistol, another present from 
the fat and smiling space skipper. His 
personal gear was now reduced to but 
brief essentials, compact enough to be 
carried in the small kitsack he wore 
slung over his left shoulder. 

In that kitsack was the money which 
also had been given him by his Venu- 
sian spacefaring benefactor. 

Ahead of him lay Earth. A scant 
five minutes ahead through that black- 
ness. 

Thorne turned to the bandy-legged 
spaceman at the controls. 

“What point do we put in at?” he 
asked. 
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The spaceman continued expertly to 
guide the little craft passing the loom- 
ing hulks of the larger vessels crowd- 
ing the harbor. He considered the 
question in apparent reflection, spat a 
stream of junovian tobacco juice on 
the duralloy planking of the deck. 

“Hah,” he said, “an old unused wharf 
landing post.” 

“You know the spot well?” Thorne 
asked. 

“Should know well,” the bandy- 
legged spaceman answered tersely. 
“Been smuggling into that space dock 
plenty long time.” 

Thorne’s eyebrows lifted. Smug- 
gling — so that was the Venusian 
freighter’s occupation! 

He grinned in humorless amusement. 
It was odd that the first person to give 
him a break in over five years should 
be not only a Venusian, but a smug- 
gling leader as well. 

He’d been lucky, nothing more in 
finding such a vessel as the Venusian 
craft on his departure from the penal 
planet. And it was still luck, and 
nothing more than that, that had made 
the Venusian captain the sort who held 
a strong enough contempt for the forces 
of Federation Law to help him run the 
exile blockade. 

Creegar grinned again, bitterly. 

Minutes passed, and suddenly the 
gnarled little spaceman at the controls 
of the craft cut the power of the single 
rocket tube completely. 

“Are we — ” Thorne began. 

The bandy-legged little pilot held up 
his hand for silence. 

“Easy,” he hissed. “We’re coming 
up to the wharf!” 

Creegar ’s heart began to hammer ex- 
citedly against his chest. The palms 
of his hands became wet, and he found 
himself digging his nails into them. 

Expertly, the bandy-legged spaceman 
continued to bring the little craft into 



mooring on the rusty and deserted 
wharf. Thorne saw the little man’s 
gnarled hand reach swiftly for the de- 
gravitator brake. Then they settled 
slowly to the surface of the wharfside. 

The bandy-legged little pilot pointed 
toward the bulkhead door to his right. 

“That way,” he hissed. “Quick. 
And good luck!” 

Thorne stepped to the bulkhead 
door. He waved a hand at the pilot. 
He found the door release. It answered 
to his pressure. He stepped out, and 
dropped nimbly three feet to the rot- 
ted planking of the wharf. 

A ND even as Creegar’s feet hit the 
planking, the single tube of the 
tiny rocket lifecraft pluffed into life 
again, and the small craft shot up and 
away. 

Thorne looked left, then right, swift- 
ly, eyes knifing the darkness. Then, 
unhesitatingly, he turned to the right 
and raced quickly across the uncertain 
planking to the concealing shelter of a 
warehouse. 

The warehouse, like the wharf, was 
deserted, long unused. Thorne’s fin- 
gers, exploring the surface of its side, 
led him eventually to a small, broken 
door. 

Creegar stepped inside the ware- 
house. He needed time to get his bear- 
ings, to catch his breath. His heart wa* 
pounding furiously from excitement, 
and he had taken his atomic pistol from 
its holster on his hip. 

This was Earth, he realized. Earth 
— after five long years! And other 
thoughts came to him. Capture here 
meant return to the penal planet or 
execution. For though he was a part 
of this Earth, a creature born to it, he 
was unwanted, stalked, an outlaw in the 
midst of those who had once been his 
own ! 

The burning bitterness returned to 
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Thorne Creegar. Returned to stamp 
out the spark that had flamed but mo- 
mentarily within his earthbound soul. 
Again, he recalled his purpose here, and 
again his clean young jaw went grim 
in the realization of the task that lay 
ahead of him. 

For a few moments longer Creegar 
stood there, fighting back the tense- 
ness that came instinctively to his hard 
young body. And at length, when his 
muscles had returned to a degree of 
calm coordination, he stepped back 
through the warehouse door and out 
once again to the open wharfside. As 
he moved, he returned his atomic pis- 
tol to its holster. Calmness, an un- 
hurried alertness, now, were necessary. 

Fortunately, the arrival and depar- 
ture of the single rocket lifecraft which 
had delivered Creegar to the wharf had 
apparently gone unnoticed by the pa- 
trols that would undoubtedly be cov- 
ering the harbor in routine inspection. 

An as Thorne began to stride unhur- 
riedly along the deserted space dock, 
he rechecked mentally the directions 
the Venusian captain had given him to 
go by on his arrival here. 

Creegar had a general concept of the 
surroundings into which he had been 
thrown. But that concept had been 
formed by infrequent visits to this space 
base well over half a decade ago. De- 
tails changed in five years, even though 
general outlines endured. 

And if anything would trap Thorne, 
it would be some minute detail that 
had been altered over those five years. 

Then Venusian captain, however, 
seemed to have schooled Creegar ex- 
pertly in the changes that had occurred 
here. Obviously his knowledge had 
been more than casual, inasmuch as 
Thorne had but a few minutes before 
learned that the fat Venusian skipper 
was a smuggler. 

Creegar continued along, following 



the mental map he had compiled from 
the captain’s data. Minutes passed, 
many of them, and he had still not en- 
countered signs of human presence. 

It would be necessary to leave the 
space base behind him as quickly as 
possible. The likelihood of his falling 
under suspicious eyes was greatest 
there. Once free of this danger zone, 
the going would be comparably easier. 
His new tunic garb, plus a casual front, 
would attract no more attention than 
any other casual traveler might. 

There was a road some ten miles 
away from the space port, and three 
hours later Thorne, traveling through 
thick Cultivation Fields,* stepped out 
upon its metallically glittering surface. 

Even in the darkness it was apparent 
that the roadway in either direction and 
as far as Thorne could see, was de- 
serted. Nevertheless, Thorne kept 
close to the side of the Cultivation 
Fields fringing the roadway, unwilling 
to risk the chance passage of rock- 
abouts ** or commercial vehicles. 

* Cultivation Fields. At the turn of the twenty- 
third century, the Federation Governments were 
finally able to bring into actuality an agricultural 
planning system which sectioned off the best crop 
soils in every locality of Earth, using each exclu- 
sively for the product judged scientifically most 
suited to its soil. This, in many instances, forced 
a reshuffling of residential areas which were found 
to be built on ground of agricultural value, and 
resulted in large developments springing up at 
the very doors of some of the greatest cities. At 
the time this remapping scheme was put into ef- 
fect, Earth, and numerous other heavily peopled 
planets, faced food shortages unless a scientific re- 
adjustment of agricultural lands were brought 
about. Over a period of twenty-five years, how- 
ever, the readjustments were successfully made, re- 
sulting in estimated guarantees of plentiful food 
supplies through the next four centuries. 

** Rockabouts : Streamlined passenger cars 

adapted to the tremendously high speed traffic 
of the twenty-third century super-highway sys- 
tems webbing Earth and the larger more populated 
planets. Name derived from the fact that they 
operate on condensed rocket power. Generally 
similar, with the exception of extreme utility de- 
sign, in appearance to the streamlined racing cars 
driven today by Malcom Campbell and other 
record breaking pioneers in the automotive field 
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pORTUNATELY, too, these Culti- 
vation Fields were given over to 
wheat, affording Thorne quick shelter, 
if needed, in their tall concealment. 
Ahead of him, a distance of some four 
hours by foot, lay the local Transcon- 
tinental Tube System Depot.f 

There, according to the plan he had 
worked out, Thorne would be able to 
board a tubetrain for New York, his 
first preconceived destination. 

For in New York, nerve center of 
Earth Federation, lay the central of- 
fices of the Federation Law Commis- 
sion. 

And Judson Bellham presided there. 

Thorne trudged onward, while again 
and again he went over the plans in his 
mind. 

An hour might have passed, conceiv- 
ably more, before the first vehicle 
roared down the metallic stretch of 
roadway toward Thorne. He heard the 
sound of its approach even before he 
could see it in the distance. Immedi- 
ately, he sought the shelter of the wheat 
fields on the side of the road. 

There he crouched, holding his 
breath unconsciously, watching the dot 
on the highway grow larger as it sped 
in his direction. The vehicle, whatever 
sort it was, came from the direction of 
the space port. This in itself was 
enough to make Thorne decide to keep 
in hiding. 

It roared on toward him until at last 
he was able to tell from its outline that 
it was a passenger vehicle, a rockabout, 



f Transcontinental Tube System.-. Established at 
the turn of the twenty-second century, the Trans- 
continental Tube System, an underground railway- 
running cable trains powered by rocket motors, re- 
placed the antiquated railroads of the day. Com- 
pletely circling Earth, this system hauled billions 
of tons of freight and passengers monthly, cutting 
the travel time and expense of such operations 
down to a quarter of the previous records estab- 
lished by railroads. 



long, low, streamlined and powerful. 

Something in that swiftly approach- 
ing outline caught a cog in Thorne 
Creegar’s memory. But it wasn’t un- 
til the vehicle blasted past his place 
of concealment that he realized what 
that tugging at his recollection signi- 
fied. 

The rockabout was of the extremely 
rakish design and red coloring of the 
staff cars belonging to the Law Com- 
mission Consular Force. 

Tight-lipped, Creegar watched the 
vehicle blur into a grayish black dot in 
the distance. And only until it had 
vanished from sight did he emerge once 
more from his hiding place and resume 
his arduous walk. 

Someone from the consular force had 
been at the space port. Someone, quite 
possibly, anticipating his daring entry. 
But if they had checked his movements, 
if they had expected him to try to gain 
entry here, why hadn’t they been able 
to stop him? 

Surely, Creegar reasoned, there were 
no more than four or five space ships 
putting in during the past five hours at 
the space port. It would conceivably 
have been easy enough to watch those 
ships with more than usual caution. 

He shook his head, perplexed. If his 
attempt had been expected so soon — - 
and he had counted on its being unex- 
pected — someone botched the job of 
watching for him. He shook his head 
again, dismissing the thought. It 
couldn’t have had any connection with 
his entry. Undoubtedly that car had 
been at the space port on business other 
than the task of preventing his entry. 

Creegar continued to march doggedly 
onward. The distance to the tube de- 
pot was now less than three hours away. 
He had his plan made for getting 
aboard a tubetrain. A simple plan, and 
a daring one . . . 
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CHAPTER V! 

The Black Network 

gOME six hours later, a flushed and 
angry Lee Hudge stood in the cen- 
tral offices of the Federation Law Com- 
mission, grimly weathering the storm of 
abuse an invective heaped upon his un- 
flinching brow by an irate Judson Bell- 
ham. 

“Slipped right through your famous 
fingers, eh, Hudge?” Bellham stormed, 
striding back and forth before his or- 
nate desk. His deep voice was heavy 
with sarcasm. 

“You were the one w T ho arranged for 
the pick-up,” Hudge defended himself. 
His thin, high, voice was knife sharp. 
“You were the one who settled the affair 
with the Venusian captain. Had your 
plans gone as you’d intended them to, 
as I had a right to expect them to, I 
wouldn’t have needed any additional 
precautions in picking him up!” 

Judson Bellham colored more deeply. 
“He’s loose, now, Hudge. Loose with 
hell in his heart. Undoubtedly he’s 
heading this way. His only purpose in 
returning, in risking his neck, is re- 
venge. Did you ever stop to think 
who’ll be the first person his revenge 
will seek out? It’ll be you, Hudge, no 
one but you.” 

Lee Hudge ran a thin hand through 
his stringy blonde hair. His pale blue 
eyes showed no acceptance of fear. His 
thin lips were tight in a line of scorn- 
ful acceptance of a challenge. 

“A lot of murdering swine would like 
to even the score with me,” he said flat- 
ly. “It’s never bothered me before, and 
it doesn’t bother me now. I’ll get Cree- 
gar, and he won’t have to come to me. 
I’m going after him!” 

Bellham seemed to be regaining his 
composure. His voice was more nor- 
mal as he said: “I’m counting on you 



to get him, Lee. You did it before, 
and you’re the one man who can do it 
this time.” 

Into Hudge’s pale blue eyes there 
came a gleam of shining fanaticism. 

“I didn’t catch up with him,” Hudge 
answered harshly. “Law caught up with 
him. Law and justice. Justice won’t 
be tricked, ever. It wall catch up with 
Creegar this time just as certainly as it 
did the last. He’s one man on a planet 
of millions. One man outlawed by the 
decent members of the society of those 
millions. He’s one man against the en- 
tire forces of the Federation Law Com- 
mission. He hasn’t a chance ! ” 

Judson Bellham moved his massive 
frame to a chair behind his desk and 
deposited himself lightly in it. He 
reached out and snapped the switch be- 
low the tela board on his desk. 

“Send me in anything that’s been 
picked up on the Creegar reentry case 
in the last hour,” Bellham barked into 
the vizascreen. He flicked off the 
switch and leaned back. 

“How many men did you post to 
watch the entries to New York?” he 
asked. 

“A dozen,” Lee Hudge answered. 
“One at each of the ten terminals and 
two men to check back along the route 
from the space port.” 

Bellham frowned. “You should have 
posted more.” 

“They’re my best men,” Hudge 
snapped. “If he can get by them, he 
can evade the entire Federation Law 
Commission.” 

Bellham found expensive Venusian 
cigars in a container by his elbow, se- 
lected one for himself and without prof- 
fering any to Hudge, clamped the lid 
back on the humidor and lighted it with 
an electralite. He filled the air with 
blue circles, half closing his eyes. 

“I’m going to have to rely heavily 
on you in this Creegar case, Lee,” Bell- 
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ham said. “My first hunch, on his re- 
lease, proved damnably correct. I 
knew he’d try to get back.” 

Lee Hudge nodded noncommittally. 
“I’ll be unusually tied up during the 
next several weeks,” Bellham went on. 
“My forthcoming marriage will keep 
me away from an active prosecution of 
this thing myself. I’ll have to leave the 
case entirely in your hands.” 

Hudge looked narrowly at Bellham. 
“Have you considered the fact that 
your, ah, marriage might be jeopardized 
by Creegar’s return? Sherry Bennet 
was the girl Creegar was ready to 
marry.” 

Bellham’s face was expressionless as 
he answered. “I have considered that 
angle, Hudge. It provides another rea- 
son why the apprehension of Creegar as 
swiftly as possible becomes increasingly 
important. I wouldn’t want his twisted 
mind to seek vengeance on Sherry.” 
“How do you think he’ll look on 
you?” Hudge said with thin sarcasm. 
“His vengeance would hit at you before 
Sherry.” 

Bellham shrugged with elaborate cas- 
ualness. “Perhaps,” he said. “At any 
rate, he’ll be caught before another 
twenty-four hours have gone by.” 

A secretary entered, left a sheaf of 
papers on Bellham’s desk, and de- 
parted. Bellham picked up the sheaf. 
His eyes flicked along the first pages, 
then he flipped quickly through the re- 
maining pages. He held out the sheaf 
smilingly to Lee Hudge. 

“Nice work, Lee,” he said. “Your 
operatives are already within an inch 
of bringing Creegar in. His trail has 
been picked up. They’re tracking him 
down now, getting closer any minute. 
He hasn’t a chance to elude them.” 

His small face expressionless, Lee 
Hudge took the proffered report. He 
scanned it briefly, handed it back to 
Bellham. 



“Good,” he said matter-of-factly . . . 

/AN the tubetrain for New York, 

' Thorne Creegar sat quietly in the 
small compartment near the rear of the 
front section, eyes staring unseeingly 
out the window at the blurred darkness 
of the gigantic transportation tube 
through which he sped. 

Creegar was remembering the faint 
suspicion in the eyes of the ticket agent 
at the depot where he’d paid his fare. 
The clever imitation of a slightly sotted 
space tar going into New York for a 
weekend before returning to duty in 
the space lanes had been well enough 
received. The ticket agent had smil- 
ingly made out Creegar’s pass, while 
Thorne weaved in feigned drunkenness 
and fumbled for the purchase price. 

The drunkenness had been Cree- 
gar’s ruse to distract attention from 
his physical and facial characteristics. 
And it had succeeded, keeping the 
agent’s attention on his besotted gyra- 
tions rather than his appearance. But 
Creegar had made one mistake in fum- 
bling for his fare. In his too expert 
weaving, he fumbled at the wrong sec- 
tion of his money belt, revealing for 
the briefest fraction of an instant the 
hoarded klekas the Venusian captain 
had given him. Too much money for 
a common space tar to be carrying. 
The suspicion had flickered momen- 
tarily in the agent’s eyes then, and 
Thorne, becoming instantly aware of 
it, had taken his ticket and moved 
away as swiftly as possible. 

Mentally, he had prayed that the 
agent would refrain from any carrying 
out of his suspicions until the tubetrain 
came through. And fortunately, he 
hadn’t, for Creegar was able to board 
the conveyance unmolested. 

But now, counting the minutes as he 
stared unseeingly out into the black- 
ness, Creegar was aware that, if his en- 
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try had been discovered, his movements 
had already been checked from the 
space port to the tubetrain depot and 
thence to this train. 

And by now Creegar had reason to 
believe that his entry had been discov- 
ered, and that even now his where- 
abouts was known to the forces of the 
Law Commission. 

For the green tuniced conductor of 
this particular section of the tubetrain 
had already passed back and forth be- 
fore Creegar’s compartment eight 
times. And on each occasion, Creegar 
had felt his secretive glance. It would 
be natural for his pursuers to notify 
the conductors of this tubetrain to be 
on the alert for the man they wanted. 
His description, flashed to them, would 
easily enable them to single him out 
and to keep him under watch. 

At New York, the next depot stop, 
consular officers would be waiting to 
take Creegar from the train. And as 
soon as they came within twenty min- 
utes of New York, Creegar knew, his 
compartment would be automatically 
locked, keeping him prisoner. 

But Creegar had planned against 
this. Planned against each step with 
a counter step. And it was his knowl- 
edge that the conductor would fear 
rousing his suspicions until approxi- 
mately that time, that gave Creegar 
what little sense of security he now 
felt. For the tubetrain was still bet- 
ter than an hour out of New York. 
And as far as they knew, Creegar was 
still unaware of the fact that he was 
followed. 

Creegar’s hard young mouth gave a 
grim imitation of a smile. They’d get 
him eventually, perhaps, but not be- 
fore he’d accomplished what he’d set 
out to do. And his plans for that ac- 
complishment were well and carefully 
constructed. So carefully constructed 
that even his own mental gauging of 



the time transpiring in this journey was 
important. 

In five years of solitude, a man can 
learn to gauge time with astonishing 
facility. Thorne Creegar had so trained 
himself. 

A ND . now at last satisfied with his 
mental time calculations, Creegar 
rose and began methodically to strap 
his essential gear together. From the 
small kitsack he took an atomic pistol, 
presented to him by the Venusian cap- 
tain. This he placed beneath his tunic 
coat. Then, securing the rest of his 
gear tightly to his shoulder, Creegar 
stepped out of the compartment and 
into the narrow aisle of the tubetrain. 

As he had expected the aisle was not 
deserted. The conductor stood at the 
far end. And as he caught sight of 
Creegar, his jaw fell slack, his face 
whitened, and he stepped back as if to 
wheel and make for the next section. 

Thorne Creegar’s voice, low, calm, 
cold, arrested him. 

“Stay right as you are,” Creegar de- 
manded. His hand darted swiftly be- 
neath his tunic coat and brought forth 
the atomic pistol. He waved it at the 
white faced conductor ominously, and 
started down the aisle toward him. 

Frightenedly, the conductor watched 
Creegar advance. Slowly, and with- 
out command, he raised his arms above 
his head, eager to show he was un- 
armed. 

Creegar surveyed him coldly from 
a distance of several yards. 

“Step forward,” Creegar com- 
manded, “slowly.” 

The green tuniced conductor ad- 
vanced shakily. He was two steps from 
Creegar when he lunged wildly toward 
the gun trained on him. It was a fran- 
tic, a desperate effort. The effort of a 
man who considered himself already 
doomed by one who’d been described 
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to him as a wild killer. 

His expression still unchanged, Cree- 
gar met the lunge by stepping back and 
bringing the barrel of his atomic pistol 
down hard on the base of the conduc- 
tor’s skull. 

Mouth open in choked pain; the 
conductor fell face forward and un- 
conscious to the floor of the aisle. Cree- 
gar stood looking down at him for a 
moment, then he stepped forward and 
bent over the unconscious form. 




Creegar looked down at the conductor 



When he rose a moment later, Cree- 
gar still held the atomic pistol in his 
right hand. But in his left he now held 
a set of percussion valve brake keys. 
Emergency keys, designed to halt the 
tubetrain in case of accident or break- 
down in any of the mechanism. 

Creegar placed these keys in his tu- 
nic pocket, then bent over again, grab- 
bing the conductor by the collar of his 
green uniform and dragging him back 
down the aisle to the compartment he 
himself had occupied moments before. 

Placing the conductor in his compart- 



ment, Creegar found straps to bind and 
gag the fellow. He left him there two 
minutes later and went again into the 
aisle. This time Creegar's movements 
were sure and well timed. At the end 
of the section he found the percussion 
valve brake compartment. There he 
quickly went to work with the keys 
he’d taken from the conductor. 

Slowly, carefully, Creegar cut off the 
tubetrain’s rocket power, meanwhile 
twisting the brake keys in coordination. 
Imperceptibly the tubetrain slowed 
shudderingly to a stop. 

Creegar had counted on the time it 
would take for the conductors of the 
other sections and the tubetrain’s rocket 
engineers to signal the apparent break- 
down to each other. And he used this 
time to race to the rear of the first com- 
partment where he found the emer- 
gency exit. He smashed the glassicade 
apparatus that set the door’s automatic 
mechanism into action, and stood back 
while it opened slowly. 

Then Creegar was leaping down to 
the floor of the transportation tunnel, 
hard rocky terrain that was covered 
with slippery moisture. 

r jpHE tunnel was completely dark 
save for the scant illumination that 
streamed from the now stalled tube- 
train. And Creegar utilized this dark- 
ness to the fullest, moving far to the 
other side of the tunnel until his hands 
touched the cold wall. 

Now Creegar started back in the op- 
posite direction from that in which the 
tubetrain had been traveling. If his 
calculations had been correct, an emer- 
gency exit from the tunnel itself would 
lie less than a mile off. 

Creegar ran, slipping and stumbling 
on the surface beneath his feet. Not 
once did he look back, for every second 
was now important. The delay caused 
by a wasted minute might mean his life. 
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For should a tubetrain rocket through 
the tunnel in the other direction, he 
would be directly in the path of it. The 
suction and concussion blasts of the 
rocket tubes could kill him instantly. 

Sweat stood out in beads on Creegar’s 
forehead, and his lungs were choked in 
the heavy dampness of the darkened 
tube tunnel. But five minutes later, 
gaspingly, he arrived at the emergency 
tunnel exit. And even as his hands tore 
for the lever of the heavy duralloy door 
that would lead him above-ground, 
Creegar heard the distant thrumming 
of a tubetrain approaching from the 
opposite direction. 

Creegar threw his weight against the 
lever, and the door opened. Clean air 
swept down into his face, and he pulled 
himself up onto the steps, blinking in 
the faint pinpoints of light that danced 
down into his eyes from the screened 
aperture above him. 

Minutes later Creegar stepped out of 
the tunnel exit and onto a moonlit 
stretch of roadway. His face was grim 
in satisfaction. They might wait for 
him at the New York terminal, but it 
would do them little good now. 

For this much of his scheme was now 
completed. And his pursuers, certain 
that he was aboard the tubetrain, would 
have relaxed their vigilance on the ordi- 
nary highways leading into New York. 
Relaxed long enough to give Creegar 
time to gain entry. 

Creegar looked right and left along 
the highway now, and then, as if decid- 
ing on the safer course, he turned his 
back on the road and set out resolutely 
through the fields. . . . 

CHAPTER VII 
Hudge Closes In 

OHERRY BENNET moved nervously 
c back and forth before the window 



of her dressing room, her face whitely 
composed, her eyes alone revealing the 
anxiety she felt. 

Nana appeared at the doorway, her 
plump red cheeks shining, her old eyes 
troubled. 

“It is late, Sherry,” Nana said re- 
mindingly. 

“I know, I know it is, Nana. But, 
I,” Sherry paused putting her hand to 
her forehead, “feel as if something 
dreadful is going on. I feel as if some- 
one — ” 

“Thorne?” Nana broke in under- 
standingly. 

Sherry Bennet nodded. “Nana, I 
feel as if Thorne is near, and as if he 
is in grave danger. I, I can’t account 
for it, but something seems to tell me, 
to shout warning to me — ” 

“I understand, child,” Nana said, 
crossing the room to her side. “But 
he’s safe, Sherry. Safer now than he 
ever was those past five years.” 

Sherry sighed tremulously, and sat 
down weakly. “But he’s alone, Nana, 
so awfully alone! If only I could have 
gone to him — If I could only have met 
him when he was released — ” 

Nana placed her hand on Sherry’s 
shoulder in silent understanding. 

“It’s late, child,” she said a moment 
later. “You should be dressed by now. 
That, that,” Nana seemed to choke on 
the name, “Bellham will be here for you 
shortly to take you to the dinner party.” 

Sherry looked up at Nana. “You 
think I’m wrong, don’t you, Nana?” 

Nana shook her head. “It’s not my 
decision, Sherry. It’s you who must go 
through with it. It’s you who must sit 
beside him tonight while the announce- 
ment of your marriage is made. I don’t 
know if the bargain you made was a 
just one, child. Only time will tell 
that.” 

“I know I’m right, Nana,” Sherry 
said softly. “It is at least something 
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done for Thorne. Something I was 
powerless to do alone.” 

Nana didn’t answer. She moved 
heavily over to a row of soft tunic 
gowns and busied herself in preparing 
them ... 



A T NEW YORK’S central tubetrain 
depot, Lee Hudge waited restlessly 
in the dispatcher’s office. To the clerk 
in charge of the office, Hudge said for 
the tenth time: 

“What’s holding that damned tube- 
train?” 



The clerk looked up in irritation. “I 
don’t know, sir. I’ve told you we 
haven’t had a report from it as yet.” 
Hudge drummed savagely on the 
edge of the glassicade railing at his el- 
bow, his clawlike fingers repeating and 
repeating a rhythmic tattoo. 

The vizascreen below the office dis- 
patch board crackled into silver lumi- 
nescence. The clerk sprang before it. 
Hudge looked up with tense expectancy. 

A rocket engineer’s face appeared on 
the screen. 

“Tubetrain twelve, proceeding to 
New York after emergency stop,” he 
said. “Details in report on arrival.” 
The screen crackled again, and the 
face faded from it. 

Lee Hudge, smashing his hand fiat 
against the railing, cursed disgustedly. 

“Report on arrival!” he snorted. 
“Doesn’t he realize consular officers are 
waiting for his arrival? Doesn’t he 
realize that the information concerning 
the dangerous criminal he carries on 
that tubetrain is more important than 
his efforts to regain his schedule and 
make up lost time?” 

The clerk, shrinking slightly from 
Hudge’s wrath, remained silent. 

“Get back in communication with 
that tubetrain,” Hudge blazed. “Find 
out the details of that delay. I’ll be 



back here in a few minutes. I’ll expect 
a report!” 

He stalked from the office and out 
into the crowded depot waiting ter- 
minal. Shoving unceremoniously 
through the crowds that milled the huge 
hall, Hudge found his way to the pair 
of deputy consular officers he’d sta- 
tioned in wait for the tubetrain. 

“Evans,” Hudge snapped at one. 
“Communicate with the office at head- 
quarters. Tell them I want a special 
detail assigned to the highway entrances 
to the city — at once.” 

To the other deputy, Hudge said: 
“Stay here another five minutes. If 
I’m not back in that time return to 
headquarters and join a highway watch 
squad.” 

He fought his way back through the 
milling crowds to the dispatcher’s office. 
The clerk inside waited expectantly, a 
little frightenedly, with the information 
he’d obtained. 

“Well?” Hudge demanded. 

“The prisoner you were waiting for, 
sir,” said the clerk. “He slowed the 
train after knocking a conductor un- 
conscious. It was near a tunnel emer- 
gency exit. He must have made his 
escape through there.” 

Hudge swore bitterly. “Just as I’d 
feared!” he grated. “A damned bunch 
of incompetent jackasses. I shouldn’t 
have expected anything else!” 

The clerk backed slightly away from 
Hudge’s wrath, as though his words had 
physical force. 

Lee Hudge stepped quickly over to a 
communaboard panel on the wall of the 
office. Swiftly, his finger flicked the 
dial numbers below the panel to the 
combination he desired. The panel 
screen grew saffron, then silver. 

A girl’s face appeared on the panel. 
Bellham’s secretary. 

“I want the commissioner,” Hudge 
snapped. 
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“I'm sorry, Officer Hudge,” the girl’s 
image declared. “He’s left his office. I 
don’t think he’ll return. He has a din- 
ner engagement at his estate in several 
hours. You might reach him there, if 
you try.” 

Hudge’s lips went tight. “You get in 
touch with him for me, I haven’t the 
time. Tell him I said Creegar gave us 
the slip once more, that he’s still at 
large.” 

Hudge flicked the switch below the 
panel and turned away, starting for the 
door. 

“Officer,” the clerk said stammer- 
ingly, “if there’s anything we can do—” 

Hudge cut off the sentence with a 
savage glance of contempt. Then, 
wordlessly, he slammed out of the of- 
fice . . . 

r J''HORNE CREEGAR walked sev- 
eral miles through the fields until he 
found the highway stretch he sought. 
Then he stepped out onto its hard shin- 
ing surface, confident now that he’d 
thrown off any chance of a last minute 
pursuit. 

He walked on perhaps a half mile 
along this stretch before he heard the 
approach of a rockabout in the dis- 
tance, and then, grimly satisfied, he 
stepped to the center of the roadway 
and turned to face the direction from 
which the vehicle was coming. 

When the rockabout grew into an in- 
creasingly larger blur in the distance, 
Creegar began waving his arms in sig- 
nal. He continued this as the blur took 
shape and hurtled toward him. 

Creegar knew now that he could be 
seen by the occupant, or occupants of 
the rockabout, and increased the fran- 
tic signals he directed toward it. Satis- 
fied, he saw that it was slowing. He 
was directly in its headlights when at 
last it rolled to a stop less than five 



yards from him. 

Creegar steppped out from the glare 
of the headlights and went around to 
the side of the rockabout. It was a 
sports model, driven by a sallow, pimple 
faced youth in a multicolored tunic 
jacket. 

“Something wrong, buddy?” the 
youth asked, leaning out and peering 
out through the darkness at Creegar. 

“Very much so,” Creegar said. He 
drew his atomic pistol. “I’m urgently 
in need of a conveyance, my friend. 
I’m going to borrow yours. Hope when 
you get it back its still in one piece.” 

The youth’s jaw fell slack, his face 
going ashen. 

“Get out,” Creegar ordered. 

Frantically, the youth scrambled 
from the rockabout, obviously eager to 
do as he was told. 

Creegar waved him contemptously 
over to the side of the highway with 
his atomic pistol. He climbed into the 
machine and behind the controls. 

“Don’t worry too much,” Creegar ad- 
vised him. “I think you’ll get this 
back!” Then he gunned the rocket ex- 
hausts experimentally, shoved the 
atomic pistol back beneath his tunic 
jacket, released the pressure brakes and 
shot off. The white and startled face 
of the pimpled youth in the multi-col- 
ored tunic coat faded behind him. 
Ahead, in the darkness of the horizon, 
he could see the vast encompassing glow 
that haloed the metropolis of New 
York. His jaw set in a tight line. He 
was closer, and every minute that 
passed would bring him still closer to 
the fulfillment of his burning ven- 
geance . . . 

L EE HUDGE, moving swiftly along 
the line of powerful red colored 
scout rockabouts, which comprised the 
emergency squad of the Law Commis- 
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sion’s Highway Patrol, gave his final 
instructions to the deputies behind their 
controls. 

“All possible avenues of entrance are 
to be scoured,” Hudge declared em- 
phatically. “Not a vehicle is to be al- 
lowed to pass without a search. You 
all have descriptions of the man. You’re 
instructed to bring him in dead, if that’s 
the only way you can do it. But bring 
him in you must, or God help you!” 

He stepped back to his own staff pa- 
trol rockabout, climbing in beside the 
uniformed driver who sat behind the 
wheel. The long line of rockabouts 
blasted into life, the flame from their 
tubes spitting through the darkness. 

Hudge licked his thin lips in uncon- 
scious anticipation . . . 

CHAPTER VIII 
Inside New York 



VX/'HEN Judson Bellham left his or- 
nate offices in the Federation Law 
Commission buildings, he was unaware 
that Lee Hudge was at that moment un- 
successfully trying to get in touch with 
him from the dispatch office of the tube- 
train terminal. 

Preoccupied with the thoughts of the 
dinner party to which he was already 
slightly late, Bellham hastily ordered 
his rockabout run from the building’s 
storage ramp, and waited impatiently 
for it on the sidewalk of the crowded 
thorofare. 

And it was less than a minute before 
the attendant brought his rockabout to 
the curb, when the seedy litle man in 
spacefaring garb of soiled raggedness 
nudged him. 

Bellham looked down, startled, and 
then into his red face there came a 
deeper crimson flush of anxiety and 
swift rage. But there was recognition, 
too, in that glance. 



“Important,” the little space tar mur- 
mured, looking away from Bellham. 
He was bandy-legged, gnarled. His 
face was space seamed. “Important,” 
he repeated. “Shipments arriving to- 
night. Skipper has a case of jitters.” 

Bellham, taking a cue from the little 
space tar, turned his head slightly, 
scarcely moving his lips in the hot re- 
tort he hissed. 

“Damn you, why in the hell are you 
insane enough to come here?” 

“Important,” the little man hissed 
fiercely this time. “There was no other 
way to get in touch with you! Didn’t 
risk the regular channels.” He paused. 
“Skipper didn’t dare. Jittery, I tell 
you.” 

“The double crossing Venusian 
swine!” Bellham spat. “This sounds 
like another underhand move. I’m not 
forgetting his handling of the assign- 
ment I gave him today!” There was 
venom in his voice. 

The gnarled little space tar still pre- 
tended to look the other way, casually 
squirting a stream of Venusian tobacco 
juice onto the curb. 

“Take your choice,” he hissed. “The 
skipper just didn’t like the way you 
tried to make him run small-time er- 
rands. But he’s dumping the shipment 
tonight. Space port. Smart thing to 
get down there.” 

Bellham was fighting hard to con- 
trol the vast surging rage which sent 
the blood pounding to his temples. 

“Tell him I’ll be there. Tell him one 
more double-cross will sign his death 
warrant!” 

The rockabout pulled up before 
them, then. The little space tar strolled 
casually onward, not looking back. 
Crimson faced, Bellham forced himself 
to keep his rage in check, forced him- 
self to climb in behind the controls of 
his rockabout. 

Savagely, he threw the throttle for- 
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ward, shattering the air with the deaf- 
ening concussion of the rocket tubes’ 
blasting. The rockabout shot from the 
curb and out into the roaring traffic 
lanes. Bellham, hands gripped tightly 
to the controls, realized that his palms 
were damp, his forehead beaded with 
sweat. 

Wrathfully, he cursed. But his over- 
whelming rage did nothing to ease the 
horribly nibbling doubt. He threw the 
throttle still farther forward, and the 
rockabout leaped onward with ever 
mounting speed . . . 

'pHORNE CREEGAR, still speeding 
A through the darkness toward the 
city, saw the headlights of the rock- 
about roaring toward him after he’d 
been behind the controls of his own 
commandeered vehicle less than thirty 
minutes. 

And abruptly, the moment his eyes 
picked out the pinpoints of light that 
pointed out the other rockabout, he 
eased down the throttle lever gradually 
back. Moments later, when the pin- 
points of light roaring down the high- 
way toward him had grown larger, his 
mouth went tight in satisfaction and he 
slowed his own machine to a stop along 
the right side of the highway. 

Creegar clambered out of the rock- 
about swiftly then, pausing once to 
glance again at the approaching ma- 
chine. Then he crossed swiftly to the 
other side of the highway, taking cover 
in the concealment of a narrow under- 
pass abutment. 

He waited there, as the rockabout 
continued to bear down toward the 
stalled machine he’d left on the other 
side of the highway. Less than two 
minutes later the headlights of the ap- 
proaching vehicle picked out the sil- 
houette of the stalled machine. 

The approaching rockabout slowed 
cautiously, easing up on the deserted 



vehicle suspiciously. It halted ten feet 
from the rockabout Creegar had left 
there, almost directly opposite Cree- 
gar’s hiding place. 

The outline of the machine, and its 
scarlet coloring, told Creegar even be- 
fore the uniformed consular patrol offi- 
cers emerged from either door, that his 
suspicions in regard to its identity had 
been correct. 

There were only two of the patrol of- 
ficers, however, and now both of them 
were advancing on the deserted rock- 
about. They both carried drawn atomic 
pistols, and stepped in at the stalled 
machine from opposite sides. 

Creegar tensed himself. He heard 
a startled exclamation from one of the 
officers. 

“Strange — no one here!” 

The second officer muttered some- 
thing conveying equal surprise. The 
first jerked the door of the rockabout 
open. Creegar edged out slightly from 
his concealment. 

“Take a look in the other side,” the 
first officer called. The second stepped 
forward, opening the other door. Cree- 
gar tensed himself. 

The pair stuck their heads into the 
deserted rockabout. This was like a 
starter’s gun to Creegar. He leaped 
from his concealment, dashing with 
head lowered toward the consular 
patrol rockabout only fifteen feet away 
from him and directly in his path. 

He made the door as he heard the 
shouted exclamation from one of the 
officers. 

“There he is!” 

And then Creegar was in the patrol 
rockabout, his fingers finding the throt- 
tle lever and flicking the rocket tubes to 
instant life. One of the officers had left 
the deserted vehicle and was running 
toward the patrol rockabout. He was 
waving his atomic pistol indecisively. 
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Creegar bent his head low behind the 
shield before the control panel. 




The officers leaped frantically aside 



He thundered the rockabout directly 
at the figure of the officer standing in 
the center of the highway. He had a 
blurred vision of that worthy’s body 
leaping frantically to one side, and then 
Creegar swung the machine sharply 
about, rocketting back just in time to 
repeat the process on the second officer, 
who was also forced to leap aside to 
save his life. 

Now Thorne Creegar was headed for 
New York, and in a machine that could 
run the gauntlet of patrol without ques- 
tion. He knew the speed of the rockets 
beneath him, and found additional com- 
fort in the knowledge that it would be 
impossible to try to pursue him in the 
machine he had abandoned. 

Time, now, was the only object stand- 
ing between Thorne Creegar and his 
goal. And every second lessened 
that . . . 



L E . E HUDGE cursed impatiently as 
he looked at the chronometer of 
the control panel of the patrol rock- 
about in which he sat. His driver, eyes 
riveted to the shining stretch of road- 
way before him, squirmed slightly in 
anticipation of the outburst that seemed 
due. 

“More time wasted,” Hudge snapped 
irritably. “I’m beginning to wonder 
what in the hell sort of efficiency this 
damned outfit has.” His pale eyes were 
frosted in anger. “One man against 
the entire local forces of the Federation 
Law Commission, and he’s still at large. 
Get in touch with the other squads 
again.” 

The driver reached forward to the 
panel and took the communiphone from 
the hook. Controlling the machine 
with one hand, he held the instrument 
with the other, speaking into it. 

“All call,” he said into the mouth- 
piece. “All call. General report to 
central patrol headquarters.” 

Hudge gazed impatiently out at the 
roadside whipping by, while his driver 
waited for the answering reports to 
come in from the other rockabouts. 

Several minutes passed, then the 
driver placed the communiphone back 
in place before the panel. Still keeping 
his eyes on the roadway ahead, he said 
to Hudge: “Others reporting in, sir. No 
trace as yet. All patrols accounted for 
excepting number twelve. No report 
from that rockabout , Sir.” 

“No report?” Hudge’s voice was 
harsh. 

“No, sir.” 

“Try that patrol again,” Hudge or- 
dered. 

The driver once more took communi- 
phone from the panel hook. He spoke 
into the mouthpiece. “Special, patrol 
twelve. Report at once to central rock- 
about. Report at once.” 

The silence was heavy for fully thirty 
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seconds while Hudge and his driver 
waited. 

The driver took his eyes from the 
roadway, glancing at Hudge for the first 
time. There was alarm in his voice. 

“Still no answering report from 
twelve, sir.” 

Hudge, with ominous quiet, said: 
“Try once more.” His lips were set 
tightly in a thin line. 

Again the driver repeated the call. 
Again the silence. His voice, this time, 
was definitely shaky. 

“No answer, sir.” 

“Take me back to the Law Com- 
mission offices immediately,” Hudge 
snapped. “Get in touch with patrol ten. 
Tell them to cover the route assigned to 
twelve. Tell them to call in at the Com- 
mission offices the instant they learn 
anything about the maneuvers of that 
other patrol.” 

The driver swung the rockabout to 
the left and up a steep incline that 
would come around toward the direc- 
tion Hudge had ordered. Once on the 
highway above, he bent toward the 
communiphone panel hook. 

“Calling,” the driver said. “Calling. 
Ten. Ten. Ten. Take over patrol 
route of twelve. Report to Commission 
offices the moment anything is learned.” 
He placed the instrument back on the 
panel. 

“There’s little doubt,” Hudge said 
half aloud and to himself, “that that’s 
where he’s heading if he’s gotten 
through us.” Then, grimly, he settled 
back, eyes half lidded, as the rockabout 
sped back toward the Commission of- 
fices in New York . . . 

/^REEGAR deserted the crimson pa- 
trol rockabout on a third layer 
highway in the downtown heart of the 
metropolis. He waited only to watch 
it lifted on the ramp parking appara- 
tus, then he turned off, found the lift 



moving down to the pedestrian lanes,* 
and stepped into it. 

It was only a matter of four blocks 
to the buildings which housed the offi- 
ces of the Federation Law Commission, 
and Creegar found himself uncon- 
sciously pausing now and then to look 
about at the towering splendor of the 
metropolis. Five years on a tiny hell 
hole of a penal planet had almost com- 
pletely erased his recollections of the 
familiar sights of New York. 

Rut now this very alien feeling served 
to evoke bitterness and increased de- 
termination rather than nostalgia. This 
was the world from which he had been 
barred. This was the world from which 
he was even now an exile. This was 
the society, the civilization, that had 
torn from him his last vestiges of hope, 
respect, decency. 

He could see the towering central 
structure of the Federation Law Com- 
mission ahead of him, stretching two 
hundred stories into the glare of the 
starless sky. He could see the high- 
ways, layers on layers of them, ribbon- 
ing and spiralling around the five hun- 
dred foot statue that crested the small- 
est, and oldest of the Federation Law 
Commission buildings. The statue of 
the Goddess of Justice. 

Creegar’s lips went flat against his 
white teeth in a humorless and sardonic 
grin. Justice, the symbol of this world 
of super perfection — this civilization 
without error — the civilization that 
weighed, and judged, and cast from it 
the unworthy elements. 

Once he had been a part of it. Now 



* Pedestrian lanes. Twenty-third century civili- 
zation solved its traffic difficulties with a graduated 
highway system for all mechanical traffic. The 
ground level pedestrian lanes, walled off from me- 
chanical traffic were accessible through elevator 
systems at every block and intersection. Thus, 
people leaving vehicles merely had to step into 
these elevators to be taken down to the pedestrian, 
or ground level, lanes. 
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he was an outcast, an alien. These 
people who thronged past him even 
now. These smiling, laughing, chat- 
tering people had once been warm and 
friendly and alike. But that was be- 
fore their era of perfection had cast 
him from them. 

It was four minutes later when Cree- 
gar arrived at the central building of 
the Federation Law Commission. 

Creegar moved through the crowds 
unnoticed, stepping into the vast lobby 
of the central building and into a com- 
pression elevator moments later. At 
the hundred and fiftieth floor, he 
stepped from the elevator and into a de- 
serted corridor. The feeling that as- 
sailed him as he walked down the cor- 
ridor was once again bitter and alien 
in the recollections it brought back. 

At the turn of the corridor there was 
another passage, narrower and briefer 
than the one before. Another elevator 
was at the end of this smaller passage. 
An orderly, gray tuniced and wearing 
an atomic pistol holstered importantly 
to his side, stood before this single lift. 

He saw Creegar approaching, his 
eyes noting the plain shabbiness of 
Creegar’s tunic, the kitsack strapped 
to his shoulder. He moved forward 
toward him. 

“Sorry,” said the orderly, “you must 
be on the wrong floor. Nothing but 
Commission offices above this floor.” 

He was a thickset, squat and burly 
shouldered fellow. His tone was un- 
necessarily authoritative. 

“You haven’t given me any star- 
tling information,” Creegar said quiet- 
ly. “I know where I am and where 
I’m going.” 

The orderly’s face reddened, he 
stepped swiftly up to Creegar, his hand 
dropping to his holstered atomic pis- 
tol. 

“Listen, space bum,” he began. 

He had a weapon half out of the hol- 



ster when Creegar’s slicing left hook 
caught him on the chin. Expression- 
lessly, Creegar watched the orderly 
reel back against the wall. Then he 
stepped in and caught him with a right 
uppercut, vicious, final. The orderly 
slumped to the floor, eyes closed. 

Creegar lifted the orderly to his feet, 
and dragged him to the door of a main- 
tenance closet. He opened this, shoved 
the inert body of the orderly inside, 
closed it, and snapped the outside lock. 
Then he stepped over to the automatic 
power percussion elevator. 

This was the private lift used only 
by consular officers of the Federation 
Law Commission. Creegar himself had 
used it so many countless times that his 
operation of the mechanism now was 
automatic. It stopped at any one of 
ten floors spaced through the fifty re- 
maining stories to the roof. But in be- 
tween the ninth and the tenth stop, 
Creegar knew, there was another. A 
little known and seldom used outlet for 
the private purposes of the commis- 
sioner. 

Creegar set the mechanism for this 
floor, and the outlet that would lead him 
directly to Bellham’s private offices. 

When the elevator arrived at this 
secret floor stop, Creegar set the mech- 
anism so that it could not be used again 
until he released it. He stepped out, 
then, into a thickly carpeted little cor- 
ridor at the end of which there was a 
heavy door paneled in Junovian ebony. 
Silently, he moved down the corridor 
to this door. Cautiously, he placed his 
hand on the entrance panel and felt the 
door give behind the weight he put 
against it. 

He listened for an instant. Listened 
to see if any sound came from the lux- 
urious private office on the other side 
of that door. There w T as only silence. 

Creegar pushed the door full open, 
stepping swiftly into the softly lighted 
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room. In his hand he held his atomic 
pistol ready. 

r JpHE luxuriously furnished room, 
Judson Bellham’s private office, was 
deserted. 

Creegar closed the door noiselessly 
behind him, and still holding the atomic 
pistol before him, moved to the center 
of the room. 

There was another door at the far 
end of the room. A door which, Cree- 
gar knew, led to the general offices 
where Bellham’s secretaries worked. 

Creegar stepped across the room to 
this door and stood there a moment 
listening. From the faint buzzing sound 
that came to his ears, he was aware that 
only the communications board was in 
use, and that the only person out there 
would be one of the secretaries busily 
taking the messages for the following 
day. He opened this door slightly, 
peering out into the other office through 
the crack. His assumption was. cor- 
rect. The only occupant of that office 
was a secretary, absorbed in detail 
work at the far end of that large room. 

Softly, Creegar closed the door again, 
snapping the electrolock switch on it 
as he did so. 

Then Creegar turned back to survey 
Bellham’s office. Grimly, he stepped 
over to the desk in the center of the 
room and began quickly rifling the 
drawers. One sheaf he came across, 
labeled, “The Creegar Case,” he flicked 
through with bitter contempt, then tore 
crosswise and threw on the floor. 

There Were other papers, most of 
them official in nature, some of them 
personal. But none of them contained 
what Creegar sought. He finished his 
search through the desk and stepped 
over to a series of wall files. These, 
too, revealed nothing of the evidence 
he sought. 

Creegar stepped swiftly over to one 



of the ebony paneled walls. He thought 
a moment, recalling to mind the panel 
he sought, then his fingers pressed hard 
against it. It swung inward, revealing 
a small safe. 

Five years before, Creegar had been 
the only man other than Judson Bell- 
ham who knew the combination of this 
small safe. Now, frowning, he searched 
his memory, and after several minutes 
began expertly flicking the dial along 
the electro-combination units. An in- 
stant later, and he was swinging the 
safe open. 

And at that instant, just as Creegar 
was groping for the papers inside the 
safe, he heard the sudden clacking of 
the wordagraph machine in the corner 
of the room. 

Creegar wheeled, looking at the ma- 
chine as it continued to jump along in- 
side its glassicade confinement, his eyes 
gazing puzzledly at the message ribbon- 
ing forth from the paper roller it con- 
tained. 

That was Bellham’s private machine. 
It was not connected with the commu- 
nications board in the outer office, Cree- 
gar recalled. It received private mes- 
sages from outside the city. It was ob- 
vious that whoever was sending the 
message clacking forth from the ma- 
chine at this instant imagined Bellham 
to be in the office. 

Creegar left the safe momentarily 
and stepped across to the wordagraph. 
He looked down at the message rolling 
forth just as the machine stopped. 
“REPEAT. SPACE PORT 
VITAL. DON’T FAIL.” 

There was no signature. Creegar 
frowned, rereading the message. Ob- 
viously it was meant for Bellham. But 
what did it mean? Who was its source? 

Creegar shook his head frowningly, 
then left the side of the machine and 
went back to the wall safe. Again he 
was groping his hand toward the pa- 
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pers inside, when another sound ar- 
rested him. 

The sound of a voice behind him. 

A voice he would never forget. 

“Stay right as you are, Creegar, until 
I tell you to turn!” 

The high, hard, grimly triumphant 
voice of Lee Hudge! 

CHAPTER IX 
Hudge Strikes 

^HORNE CREEGAR felt his heart 
grow cold inside him. His palms 
were suddenly damp, his forehead 
moist. His stomach went through a 
series of swift acrobatics. 

Hudge, from the sound of his voice, 
was coming across the room tow r ard 
him. 

“That’s right, Creegar. Just hold 
that pose. No tricks.” 

Then Creegar felt Hudge’s hands 
flicking expertly, swiftly, through his 
tunic pockets. They found the atomic 
pistol and removed it. 

“Now,” said Hudge. His voice this 
time indicated that he had stepped back 
a pace. “Turn around, slowly.” 

Creegar turned around, gazing into 
the muzzle of Hudge’s atomic pistol. 
Above the gun, Hudge’s gray face was 
haloed in unholy exaltation of triumph. 
His pale eyes were hard and bright, his 
mouth sadistically tight in pleasure. 

“Been a long time since I’ve had this 
pleasure, Creegar,” Hudge said in his 
high thin voice. “I heard you dropped 
in on this planet, and I’ve been awfully 
impatient waiting to see you.” 

Creegar’s lips went flat against his 
white, even teeth. His eyes were hard 
with contempt. 

“Go ahead, bloodhound,” he spat. 
“Pump some atomic slugs into my stom- 
ach. Burn an arm off if it pleases your 
fancy.” 



Lee Hudge smiled thinly. “Why 
should I, Creegar? Justice will take 
care of your case from now on. Justice 
almost erred when you were released. 
But that will soon be rectified. It was 
probably just as well you were released. 
It put your neck right where it ought 
to be. Now the job will be done thor- 
oughly.” 

“Where is Bellham?” Creegar asked 
tonelessly. 

Hudge gave another thin imitation 
of a smile. “You’d like to top off your 
rotten record by murdering him, 
wouldn’t you?” He paused. “Bell- 
ham is at his estate. As soon as his 
dinner party is through, I’m sure he’ll 
be delighted to know you asked about 
him. He’ll probably even pass on the 
word to Sherry Bennet.” 

Hudge’s sentence cut deep into Cree- 
gar’s chest. There was a swift, sharp, 
horribly wrenching ache, and the pain 
of the lash was mirrored in his eyes. 

Lee Hudge read this instantly. He 
grinned. 

“That dinner party tonight is to an- 
nounce the forthcoming marriage of 
Sherry to Judson Bellham, Creegar. I 
have a hunch you aren’t aware of that. 
I don’t imagine they let you keep up 
with the social news in the home you 
occupied for the last five years.” 

If the very mention of Sherry’s name 
had been a lash to Creegar, this tore 
raggedly into his soul itself. His face 
went hard in disbelief, then deadly 
rage. 

“You lousy swine, Hudge!” 

Hudge shrugged. “Anyway you like 
it, Creegar. Just because I try to keep 
you abreast of the social whirl is no 
reason for blowing your brains out in 
rage.” 

Creegar seemed to reel. His eyes 
were clouded with nameless aching 
emhtions. He put his hands to his face. 
Against the rage that was dying inside 
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him grew a sickening, overpowering 
realization that what Lee Hudge was 
saying was the truth. 

Hudge waved the atomic pistol in his 
hand. 

“Step away from the wall, Creegar. 
Move over to that door.” He pointed 
to the door that led to the outer offices. 
The door through which he’d entered 
to surprise Creegar. 

Blindly, Creegar started across the 
room. His hands hung limply at his 
sides. His gait was uncertain. His 
shoulders had slumped brokenly. A 
red torrent of pain and rage was swim- 
ming wildly around in his brain. 

I T E was passing the desk when some- 
thing inside him broke asunder, 
releasing the tidal wave of hate and fury 
and anguish that had welled behind the 
walls of his indominatable will for five 
hideous years. 




Creegar hurled the heavy box 



Thorne Creegar went temporarily 
insane. 



Wheeling, he grabbed for the wire- 
less communication box on Bellham’s 
desk. He didn’t hear Hudge’s shouted, 
startled warning as his hands closed 
around it. He heard nothing but the 
raging swelling torrent of madness that 
thundered inside his brain. 

Hudge shouted warning a second 
time before he fired. 

But Creegar hurled the heavy box 
at Hudge’s skull instants before the 
atomic pistol blasted forth. And then 
through a red screen of rage, Creegar 
saw Hudge’s face, bloody and an- 
guished, sinking to the floor. 

Creegar stumbled toward Hudge’s 
prostrate form. Stumbled forward with 
his hands working madly in the impulse 
to take that scrawny neck between his 
strong fingers and choke the life from 
that body. 

And as suddenly as it had come upon 
him, the madness washed away. And 
Creegar stood there, reeling drunkenly, 
the smell of his own burned flash acrid 
in his nostrils. 

It was then he realized numbly that 
his left shoulder was throbbing vio- 
lently, and that Hudge’s single shot had 
blazed deeply into the flesh there. 

Creegar looked down at Hudge, then. 
The little consular officer lay sprawled 
face forward on the thick rug, blood 
pooling from, a deep gash — caused by 
the side of the box-— on the side of his 
head. 

Lee Hudge didn’t seem to be alive. 

Creegar shuddered. Then he stepped 
around the body and picked up the 
atomic pistol that had fallen from 
Hudge’s hand. He straightened up, 
then, and staggered over to the door 
that opened onto the outer offices. 

They were deserted. Hudge had ap- 
parently come alone. The communica- 
tions board operator had fled, undoubt- 
edly for help, when she’d heard the 
struggle. 
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Like a man in a trance, Creegar 
turned away, stuffing the atomic pistol 
in his tunic, and moving back across 
the room to the door by which he’d 
entered. 

He found the elevator at the end of 
the small corridor. He stumbled daz- 
edly, weakly, into it . . . 

TUDSON BELLHAM’S white, even 
J smile concealed the nervous tension 
that mounted inside him as he stood in 
the drawing room of his luxurious coun- 
try manor receiving the guests for his 
dinner party. 

Attired impeccably in formal tunic 
garb, Bellham smilingly nodded to a 
guest, made a general answer to a gen- 
eral remark, then abruptly murmured 
an inaudible apology, excusing himself. 

Swiftly, Bellham moved from the 
drawing room through the other rooms 
already crowded with guests until at 
last he closed the door behind him in 
the seclusion of his study. 

He mopped his brow, then, and 
stepped to his desk, where he pressed 
an electronic buzzer. A moment later, 
clad in the striped tunic of a butler, a 
short, bald, wiry little man appeared. 

“You want me, chief?” 

Bellham nodded. “Anything else on 
word from the space port, Meeks?” 

Meeks shook his bald head. “Noth- 
ing. But I’m standing by for another 
word from ’em. It should be coming 
shortly.” He paused, then: “What’re 
you going to do about that deal, chief?” 

Bellham’s eyes were troubled, even 
though his voice was harsh. “I’ll set- 
tle that double-crossing swine, Meeks. 
I’ll settle him for good. It’s nothing 
more than a damned hold-up. He 
thinks he can get away with it, but he 
won’t.” 

Meeks smiled in anticipation of ac- 
tion. “You’ll need a few of the boys, 
then?” he asked. 



Bellham nodded. “I’ll want you 
along. You can bring Hapes, and any 
two others who’ll be able to keep their 
mouths shut.” He paused. “Go up- 
stairs and see if Miss Bennet is ready 
yet, Meeks. She’s been up there ever 
since she arrived. She’ll have to take 
over the welcoming of the guests while 
I’m at the space port.” 

Meeks face was inscrutable. “Sure, 
chief. How long you think the job’ll 
take us?” 

“Not long,” Bellham promised, “if 
we work fast.” 

Meeks disappeared, and Bellham 
rose, lighting an expensive Venusian 
cigar. He took three or four draughts 
from it, then threw it violently to the 
floor, crushing it into the rich rug with 
his foot. 

He wondered what had happened to 
Hudge, and why he hadn’t heard from 
him by now. Cursing, he started from 
the room . . . 

I N the Captain’s cabin on the dirty 
little Venusian space cargo craft, 
the bandy-legged little space tar slop- 
pily saluted his fat and blue jowled 
skipper who sat on his bunk holding a 
bottle and a glass. 

“You pass the word on to him?” the 
Venusian captain asked. 

The space tar nodded, grinning. “He 
almost blew his mental rockets right 
there on the street.” 

The Venusian captain laughed heart- 
ily, blue jowls shaking. 

“That’s fine. Fine. Were you able 
to learn how the lad is progressing?” 

“I found out that they haven’t 
nabbed him yet. He’s still at large. 
Slipped out of four traps laid for him 
already.” 

The Venusian skipper nodded in sat- 
isfaction. “Good. I like that boy. I 
think he’ll be able to take care of him- 
self. Even with Bellham’s bloodhounds 
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on his scent.” 

The space tar started toward the 
door. He paused. 

“When do you want the cargo 
brought topside?” he asked. 

“Not until we’re ready to unload,” 
the space skipper answered him. “I 
think it will prove very damned em- 
barrassing to the law commissioner, 
eh?” 

“He’ll come ready to play the game 
for big stakes,” the space tar said re- 
flectively. “Our hides won’t be worth 
a damn if he has anything to say 
about it.” 

“We’ll be waiting for him, and we’ll 
be ready,” the Venusian skipper said 
reassuringly. 

“We’re losing a damned fine thing 
by this,” said the bandy legged little 
chap. 

“You boys maybe want to back out 
on me?” the Venusian space skipper 
asked, the humor leaving his eyes. 

The tar shook his head rapidly. 
“You’ve never let us down yet. We’re 
with you, every last one of the crew.” 
He suddenly grinned. “Hell, where 
would we be stepping out on you now, 
even if we wanted to?” 

The Venusian captain laughed. 
“Good sense,” he commended. Then: 
“Get word to Bellham’s estate over the 
private outlet. Repeat our message. 
W r e can’t afford to let him miss this 
landing.” 

The bandy legged little space tar 
made another sloppy salute and stepped 
out of the cabin . . . 

CHAPTER X 
Hudge Returns 

^pHORNE CREEGAR felt the wind 
whipping his cheeks, and was 
aware that the cowling of the rock- 
about he’d commandeered was open. 



He realized, too, numbly, that he was 
speeding along a stretch of suburban 
highway and that there was an auto- 
matic destination commanding his 
dazed mind. 

And then, after four more miles, he 
was aware that the highway was turn- 
ing in a familiar series of graduated 
curves, climbing high along a cliff side 
overlooking the sea. 

Miles after that, Creegar saw ahead 
of him the huge, brightly lighted man- 
sion. 

Judson Bellham’s country estate. 

Bellham was there. Hudge had said 
he was to be there. And Sherry. Cree- 
gar closed his eyes against the thought 
of Sherry and the bewildering pain it 
brought. 

There was one thought blazed sear- 
ingly into Creegar’s mind. The de- 
struction of Judson Bellham. He 
would kill him, throttle him with his 
bare hands. 

Creegar’s fingers tightened convul- 
sively around the controls of the rock- 
about at this thought. 

Then, minutes later, he was bringing 
the rockabout around through the sea- 
side driveway that led to the grounds 
of the mansion. This was the rear 
entrance. His selection of it had been 
automatic. 

In the shelter of thick trees, Creegar 
halted his machine and climbed out. 
From his tunic he tore the atomic pis- 
tol he’d taken from Lee Hudge. 

From the open windows of the 
brightly lighted mansion as he ad- 
vanced cautiously across the wide 
stretch of lawn, Creegar could hear 
soft music, human voices, laughter. 

Creegar made his way to the wall 
length window that opened before an 
unoccupied veranda. There, in the 
concealment of the darkness, he looked 
into the brightly lighted interior of the 
Bellham drawing room. 
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It was filled with formally attired 
men and women. Bellham’s guests. 
Creegar recognized many of them. 
But his eyes paused nowhere, contin- 
uing to search that crowd for the hated 
form of Judson Bellham. 

Bellham was not there. 

Creegar went on then, furtively, to 
other windows. Bellham was in none 
of the other rooms. And then Creegar 
saw the light in the large second floor 
window. Bellham’s study. 

Judson Bellham would be up there. 

Creegar went around the house until 
he found a trellis strong enough to 
hold his weight. 

Moments later, he stood on the ledge 
outside the window of Bellham’s study. 
The heavy drapes, although showing 
light, kept him from seeing into the 
room. Hesitating only a moment, 
Creegar raised his arm, holding the 
atomic pistol by the barrel. 

He brought it crashing into the glass- 
icade pane of the window. Once, twice, 
he smashed against that surface as it 
splintered beneath the blows. Then he 
was kicking the remaining segments of 
glassicade away with his foot, stepping 
into the room. 

/CREEGAR stood in the room, atomic 
pistol held in his hand, staring at 
the startled girl who faced him. 

Sherry Bennet! 

“Thorne!” the name was torn from 
Sherry’s lips in a startled exclamation 
of incredulity, terror and anguish. 

“I never knew,” Creegar said 
thickly. 

“Oh, Thorne!” Sherry started to- 
ward him now. 

“Stand back!” Creegar’s words were 
like blows. He raised the atomic pis- 
tol, training it on Sherry. 

White faced, her hazel eyes welling 
in bewildered fear, Sherry paused. 

“I never know,” Creegar said 



harshly, “that you’d be with the rest of 
them. I never imagined that you’d 
been in on the scheme from the start. 
I thought it was all Bellham’s doing. 
You might have thought of a less hor- 
rible manner of eliminating me, Sherry. 
You might have — ” His words trailed 
off, and he swayed slightly as the pain 
in his shoulder stabbed searingly across 
his dazed mind. 

Then, thickly, Creegar demanded: 
“Where’s Bellham?” 

“Thorne,” Sherry sobbed, “you’re 
wounded!” 

“I killed Lee Hudge,” Creegar said 
thickly. “Now it’s Bellham I want. 
Where is he?” 

Sherry’s cheeks were wet with tears. 
“Oh, Thorne, Thorne,” she sobbed. 
“What have they done to you? What 
have they made of you? Please, please 
let me help you. Put down that gun. 
I beg you, Thorne. Let me help you 
get away from here before it’s too late.” 

“Where is Bellham?” Creegar re- 
peated. 

“He’s not here, Thorne,” Sherry said 
desperately. “I don’t know where he’s 
gone. But he’ll be back, and then 
they’ll crucify you. Leave, please 
leave!” 

In the corner of the study, a minia- 
ture, glassicade enclosed wordagraph 
started clacking. 

Creegar looked at it dazedly, and 
still keeping the atomic pistol trained 
on Sherry, stumbled over to it. The 
clacking ceased as he reached its side. 

The message that had just come 
through swam before his eyes as he 
tried to bring it into focus. 

“REPEAT. SPACE PORT VI- 
TAL, DON’T FAIL.” 

Creegar rubbed his left hand across 
his eyes, then he turned from the ma 
chine. This was the same message that 
had come through on the larger word- 
agraph in Bellham’s office, he realized 
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foggily. Space port. Space port. 

He waved the atomic pistol at Sherry. 

“You’ll come with me,” he declared 
thickly. “You’ll come with me. Bell- 
ham is at the space port. I can’t leave 
you here to spread the alarm. You’ll 
come with me.” 

Sherry gazed at him, then decision 
came into her torment filled eyes. 

“Yes, Thorne. I’ll go with you,” 
she said softly. 

Creegar motioned to the shattered 
window. “There. Only exit. Go 
ahead of me.” 

Sherry hesitated an instant. Cree- 
gar waved the gun in mute command. 
Sherry moved over to the window. 
Creegar followed behind her . . . 



'"jpHROUGH the blackness of the 
* space harbor, the tiny flotilla of six 
single rocket lifecraft nosed carefully 
along toward the landing wharfs. 

In the lead craft, the Venusian cap- 
tain, a rank cigar between his fat lips, 
softly issued orders to his bandy-legged 
little helmsman. 

“Cut rocket,” he said quietly. 

“A harbor patrol in sight?” the little 
pilot asked. 

The Venusian captain shook his 
head. “No. Bellham wouldn’t risk 
that. He’ll have to handle this him- 
self. We don’t have to worry about 
patrols. But we can’t risk drawing at- 
tention from some of the larger space 
craft in the harbor. They might do 
their own looking around.” 

The craft glided along on the mo- 
mentum remaining, and the others in 
the small flotilla behind it also cut off 
power. 

Minutes later, the Venusian captain 
said: “All right. Open rocket power 
again. Wharfside three bursts off.” 

The bandy-legged space tar gave the 
tube a triple throttle, then cut it ab- 
ruptly. His hand found the degravi- 



tator brake, and the small space craft 
settled slowly downward. 

“Good,” the Captain commended. 
“Make temporary mooring, and we’ll 
get the others unloaded.” 

Scant minutes after that, ten grizzled 
space tars, under the swift and quiet 
direction of the Venusian captain, were 
unloading thick crates onto the rusted 
planking of the dark and deserted 
wharf. 

When the cargo was finally trans- 
fered to the wharf, the fat space skip- 
per called his men before him. 

“You know the instructions,” he said 
softly. “A brief display of resistance, 
then surrender. Have several crates 
half-opened by the time they arrive. 
Be apparently at work on the others. 
Good luck. Stand by.” 

He turned, motioning the bandy- 
legged space tar who had piloted his 
own craft. The two of them clambered 
back into the lifecraft. Thirty seconds 
later, it coughed into rocket power and 
shot up and away from the wharf- 
side . . . 

T UDSON BELLHAM, in the first of 
J the two rockabouts shooting along 
the super-highway toward the space 
port, hunched grimly forward beside 
the wiry, baldheaded little Meeks. 

“He’ll be expecting conversation, 
maybe a deal, a pay-off,” Bellham said 
angrily. “But that’s where he’ll make 
his mistake. There won’t be any pay- 
off. I’ll shut his mouth the easy way. 
The sure way.” 

“What about the stuff?” Meeks said. 
“It’d be a crime to let it go to waste. 
Couldn’t the boys bring it in?” 

Bellham shook his head. “Not this 
time. Not under these circumstances. 
Too risky. Leave it there. The bodies 
will be found around it, and I’ll see 
that the commission interprets the 
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whole thing as a hi-jack attempt gone 
wrong.” 

“You’ll be cutting off a good entry 
for future use,” Meeks reminded him. 

“There are other entries,” Bellham 
said. “And even this one will only be 
cut off temporarily.” 

Meeks said nothing. The rockabout 
thundered down on a cross maze of 
graduated highway levels. 

“Take the rear road to the old 
wharfs,” Bellham instructed his driver. 

They swerved off sharply into the 
narrow underpass Bellham had indi- 
cated. Behind them, Bellham noted 
in the vizapanel, the other rockabout 
continued to follow. 

Minutes after that, Meeks suddenly 
cut the power on the rockabout. They 
were moving through almost inky dark- 
ness in the unlighted underpass now, 
and proceeding at half the former 
speed. 

“Only a quarter of a mile ahead,” 
Bellham said suddenly. “Halt it in 
another hundred yards.” 

They came to a stop. Bellham was 
the first out of the rockabout. The 
machine behind them was just drawing 
to a stop. Meeks was out beside Bell- 
ham now. 

Three men climbed out of the second 
rockabout and joined them. All had 
swarthy, pock-marked skin, the almost 
inevitable identification tags of Saturn- 
ians. 

Bellham took a large, vicious looking 
atomic pistol from his tunic. Meeks 
had already brought his own into view. 
The others displayed similar weapons. 

“I’ll approach the wharf from the 
right, with Meeks,” Bellham said. 
“You three come up from the left, but 
delay for two minutes after we start. 
When you step in, shoot if you have to; 
but only if you have to. I don’t think 
they’ll resist at first. They expect 
bartering.” 



Bellham started off through the dark- 
ness with Meeks at his side. Ahead 
of them, faintly, they could hear 
muffled voices coming from the aban- 
doned space wharf. 

“The swine are already there,” Bell- 
ham grated. . . . 

/CREEGAR was fighting hard against 
the sick dizziness that assailed 
him with every necessary motion of 
his badly injured left shoulder. The 
roadway ahead of him blurred danger- 
ously into silver mist with ever suceed- 
ing second, and it required every last 
ounce of his tortured will power to keep 
the thundering rockabout on the 
stretch of highway. 

On the seat beside him, Sherry Ben- 
net lay gagged and bound. Her hazel 
eyes mute testimony of the anguish and 
terror she was enduring. 

Creegar didn’t see the approaching 
maze of graduated super-highways until 
it was almost upon him, and then, act- 
ing merely by instinct, he threw the 
rockabout into a sharp, twisting turn, 
thundering into a darkened underpass. 
It would be at the deserted wharfs, he 
realized thickly through the pain. The 
wharfs were all such — 

The outlines of the two rockabouts 
ahead of him abruptly cut off his chain 
of dogged rationalization. He cut the 
power of his rocket motors, braking 
hard to a halt behind the two other 
machines. 

Creegar climbed from his rockabout 
with painfully difficult exertion. His 
knees, as he hit the rusty wharf plank- 
ing, seemed for an instant to refuse to 
support his tortured body. And then 
he found balance, and moved lurcli- 
ingly, almost blindly, to the machines 
ahead of him. 

He had the atomic pistol once again 
in his hand, and he held it in readiness 
as he came up behind the first of the 
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two rockabouts. It was deserted. 

The second was the same. 

Swaying there in the darkness, atom- 
ic pistol held tightly in his right hand, 
Creegar fought off another sharp, ter- 
rible wave of nausea and weakness. 
Then he started forward. 

Faintly, coming from the wharfs 
ahead of him, Creegar could hear 
voices. They grew more audible as he 
moved on. The burning, blinding 
agony that seared his senses prevented 
him from making anything coherent 
from them, even when he was but five 
feet from the wharf landing platform 
of a decrepit warehouse. 

But one thing Creegar caught from 
those voices. One of them belonged to 
Judson Bellham! 

He leaned against the side of the 
decrepit warehouse, gaining what 
precious strength he could, steeling 
himself against the action that was to 
come. Several minutes he remained 
this way, and then he straightened up, 
forcing himself through sheer strength 
of will, to move unfalteringly. 

Creegar stepped around the corner 
of the warehouse onto the wharf land- 
ing platform. 

'Y'lME hung in eternity in the instant 
that Creegar’s vision focused the 
scene for his brain. 

Around a group of crates, some of 
them opened, stood five men with 
atomic pistols trained on a knot of ten 
men. These holding the others at bay, 
backs to Creegar, were unaware of 
Creegar’s entrance. Bellham com- 
manded these. Encircled by Bellham’s 
men were ten, ragged space tars, hands 
upraised. 

“We’ll wait,” Bellham was saying, 
“until your captain arrives. Then we’ll 
take care of the lot of you.” 

Then Creegar heard a voice barking 
commanding'y, “Drop those pistols. 



Turn slowly!” The voice was his own. 

Six weapons clattered to the rusty 
wharf planks. Judson Bellham was 
the first to turn. His face went ashen 
as he saw Thorne Creegar. His lips 
moved soundlessly. His hands, above 
his head, twitched spasmodically. 

“Be careful, Bellham,” Creegar said 
raggedly. “Be very careful, unless you 
want to die five minutes sooner than 
I’ve planned.” 

“Creegar!” The i.ame came from 
Bellham’s lips like a hoarse ejaculation. 

“Back from hell — looking for re- 
cruits,” Creegar snarled. 

In Bellham’s glance, Creegar read a 
swift appraisal. Bellham had noted 
the fact that he was badly wounded, 
had noted, too, that only sheer dogged 
will and flaming hatred held Creegar 
still on his feet. 

Creegar saw this, and fought to 
steady himself. The effort brought 
additional beads of cold sweat to his 
brow. 

“No ideas, Bellham,” he warned. 
“No ideas, or I’ll — ” 

Creegar saw something else in Bell- 
ham’s eyes, then- — something swift, 
flickering, hopeful. 

And then Creegar heard a voice be- . 
hind him. A high, hard, thin voice. 
The voice of Lee Hudge! 

“Put down that pistol, Creegar!” 

And even as that voice rang out, 
Judson Bellham crouched swiftly, re- 
trieving the atomic pistol on the wharf 
planking. He had it trained on Cree- 
gar in one, swift gesture. His face was 
frozen in hatred. 

Thorne Creegar fired at the same 
instant that Judson Bellham did. Fired 
twice before the heavy blow from be- 
hind knocked him aside and down. 

And as Thorne Creegar sprawled to 
the wharf planking, his will gave way 
before the forces of pain and weakness 
that had battered so long for entrance. 
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Darkness swam in around him. There 
was no resisting it this time. 

But before the ebon tide engulfed 
him completely, Creegar had the in- 
finite satisfaction of seeing Judson Bell- 
ham, smoking atomic weapon still in 
his hand, pitching forward, face frozen 
in a death mask of hate and astonish- 
ment. . . . 

TT WAS many hours later that Cree- 
"*■ gar emerged from the torrent of 
nightmarish fever, to find that Sherry’s 
face was bent above his own. Her 
cheeks were wet, her hazel eyes misty, 
her lovely mouth forming a tremulous 
smile of joyous relief. 

Creegar sensed that the whiteness 
around him was the antiseptic white- 
ness of a hospital ward. He heard 
Sherry’s voice saying one sentence over 
and over again to him. 

“It’s all right, darling. It’s all right.” 

He closed his eyes then, and his 
groping hand found Sherry’s, and the 
darkness that returned to him was 
merciful now. 

Sherry was there the following morn- 
ing, when Creegar again opened his 
eyes. He had the strength, now, to 
move his lips. He formed a question. 

“Later, Thorne,” Sherry said. 
“Later, when your strength is back.” 

It was exactly five days later that 
his questions were answered. And they 
wheeled his bed out into the sun 
drenched solarium, while Sherry sat be- 
side him. 

“You didn’t kill Hudge, Thorne,” 
she told him. “Poor bloodhound that 
he is, it would take an atomic cannon 
to kill him.” 

To the question in Creegar’s eyes, 
she replied. 

“He found the incriminating evi- 
dence on Bellham in the safe you’d left 
open. The evidence you’d left there 
is your frantic pursuit of Bellham. It 



was probably just as well that you were 
badly dazed from your wound. You 
might have taken it with you other- 
wise.” 

“But instead, he found it and read 
it, eh?” Creegar said. 

Sherry nodded. “I imagine it must 
have been a tremendous pill for him to 
swallow. But he was straight. Justice 
was his god. As much as he hated 
you, and in spite of the fact that Bell- 
ham was his superior, his unswerving 
fealty to the god justice made him set 
out for Bellham.” 

Creegar nodded briefly. “And as I 
did, he must have seen the message 
from the Venusian smuggling captain 
on the wordagraph in Bellham’s office. 
So when he arrived at the Bellham man- 
sion, to find Bellham gone and the 
window of the study smashed, he read 
the second identical message to Bellham 
on the wordagraph there. Being a 
rather excellent bloodhound, he set out 
for the space port. He’d probably 
filled in lots of gaps by then.” 

Sherry broke in. “He found me in 
the rockabout, in the quite confined 
condition you’d left me. He dashed 
for the wharf landing platform in time 
to find you holding the entire group at 
bay. He had his own pistol ready when 
he ordered you to drop yours.” 

Creegar shuddered. “And if he 
hadn’t knocked me aside, I’d probably 
have been caught by Bellham’s fire, in- 
stead of vice versa.” 

Sherry nodded. “I arrived, then. 
Hudge had the situation well in hand. 
Evidence and all. It almost killed 

him when the Venusian captain and a 
dozen of his smuggling crew stepped 
up and took over. He was livid with 
rage.” 



/CREEGAR grinned. “I can picture 
him. Justice being tampered with 
was probably enough to drive him to 
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insanity.” His face suddenly went 
sober. “But why do you suppose the 
Venusian captain went to the front for 
me?” 

“He explained, Thorne; and told me 
to pass it on to you. In one of your 
bitter drinking bouts with him, you re- 
vealed everything about the frame-up 
that had railed you to the penal 
planet.” 

Creegar frowned. “That’s right. I 
did blow my mental rockets to him one 
night.” 

“Well,” Sherry resumed, “one of the 
smugglers killed in the frame-up that 
resulted in your banishment was the 
captain’s younger brother. He had 
never known that Bellham had been 
responsible for that, even in the ten 
years he’d been working the outside 
mechanism of the smuggling group for 
Bellham. He decided immediately that 
Bellham would pay. That’s why he 
double-crossed him and set you on 
Earth. That’s why he arranged a 
faked blackmail scene on the wharf, 
just to bring Bellham there in person.” 

Creegar was silent. His black eyes 
were thoughtful. 

“So the captain got his .satisfaction, 
through your shooting of Bellham. He 
saw to it that he and his crew could 
safely get out of the space port, and 
then he turned Meeks and the other 



thugs of Bellham back into the hands 
of Hudge.” 

“Q.E.D.” Creegar said softly. 

“Yes, Thorne, Q.E.D.,” Sherry said 
quietly. 

Creegar found her hand. 

A nurse appeared. “There is a 
visitor for you, Mr. Creegar.” 

Lee Hudge, stony faced in embar- 
rassment, stepped out onto the so- 
larium. He gulped, nodded. He wore 
a bandage on the side of his head. 
Creegar grinned. “Hello, Hudge.” 
Hudge cleared his throat. “I just 
want to tell you, Creegar that I, ah,” his 
thin voice faltered, “I, ah, hope you 
feel better pretty quickly.” 

“Thanks,” Creegar said sincerely. 
“Ah,” Hudge looked doubtfully at 
Sherry. “Hell, Creegar,” his face was 
suddenly wreathed in self-contempt, 
“what I really want to tell you is that 
I was wrong. Justice wasn’t wrong. I 
was wrong. And, hell, I’m sorry.” 

Lee Hudge turned and walked 
rapidly out of the solarium, never look- 
ing back. 

Thorne Creegar grinned up at 
Sherry. “Well,” he said. “I’ll be 
damned. Now I can die in peace. Noth- 
ing can climax that scene, ever!” 
Sherry Bennet took his hand, smiling 
knowingly. 

The End. 



« GREASED LIGHTNING » 



T HE newest animal to be trained for rac- 
ing to satisfy the demands of a sport- 
loving nation is the cheetah. Prior to 
the war, cheetah racing had become quite a fad 
in England. The speed of the cheetah is quite 
unbelievable and in a short race is the swiftest of 
all animals. A cheetah can easily outrun a horse, 
greyhound, or even the swift Indian antelope if 
the distance is not too great. 

The cheetah belongs to the cat family although 
their legs and body are longer and thinner than 
those of their “relatives.” They possess long 
tails which mate them more graceful runners 



and enable them to turn very sharply. The 
cheetah resembles the arch-foe of the feline fam- 
ily, the dog, more than any other member of the 
family. A cheetah sits high on its haunches, dog- 
fashion, and their daws are only partly retractile 
and not very sharp. 

The cheetah, when properly trained, also makes 
an excellent hunter and docile house pet. In fact, 
Indian trainers often share their beds with their 
“star” pupils during the training period. 

Who knows but that we may soon have cheetah 
tracks in addition to our ever popular dog and 
horse tracks in America, 




FANTASTIC FACTS 

By NEWELL WATSON 



BLUE PLEASES GOLDFISH 

D R. N. MOOKHERJI found from experi- 
mentation that goldfishes prefer the color 
blue. The fish used in the experiment 
were allowed to pick their favorite color by 
choosing one of four stalls into which they might 
swim. Each stall was lighted by a candle shining 
through a piece of colored glass. The number of 
times the goldfish entered each stall and the 
lengths of time they stayed were counted and a 
calculation made. The preferred color was blue, 
then came green, yellow and finally red. 

* * * 

WILL THE SUN EVER EXPLODE? 

/^\NE problem that has been perplexing astron- 
omers since ancient times is that of star ex- 
plosions. Modern astronomy has yet to solve the 
mystery of the origin, existence and death of stars. 

It is common knowledge that the sun may 
some day burst, bringing down to the earth. Of 
course, it will probably take billions of years, 
but when and if the sun finally explodes our 
world would turn into a lifeless cloud of hot 
gases drifting in space. 

* * * 

PETROLEUM FAR FROM PETTY 

'T'HE U. S. uses twice as much petroleum as 
drinking water. Every day enough crude oil 
is pumped to completely cover Manhattan Island 
— 12 miles long, a mile wide and a foot and one- 
half deep. 

* * * 

ERADICATING BRIGHT'S DISEASE 

'"PHE third leading cause of death in the world 
today is Bright’s disease. This malady can be 
completely cured if it is treated in its early stages 
before it becomes chronic. 

Nephritis, the medical term for Bright’s disease, 
is a serious problem because sore throats and 
colds are usually not considered a factor in 
causing it. Such infections of nose and throat 
only too often pass unnoticed to the kidneys 
and there begin their destructive work. When 
Bright’s disease becomes chronic there is little 
that can be done to forestall its fatal trend. 
Nephritis causes more deaths than any other 
maladies except heart disease and cancer. Its 
high mortality rate can be eliminated only by 
attacking the disease in its early acute stages. 

* * * 

STERILIZED SLIPS 

TTTHEN a woman tries on a dress in a store 
* ’ before deciding whether or not she will buy it 
she runs into danger, according to the Health De- 
partment. 

The practice of trying on clothes can lead to 



the spreading of disease. The department warns 
retailers of the danger and advocates the provi- 
sion of sterilized slips for try-on purposes. 

* * * 

BULLFROG MAKES A HOG OF HIMSELF 

TJULLFROGS eat more than twice their weight 
■*“* in less than five months. Their menu con- 
sists of ordinary insects, and also toads, sala- 
manders and smaller frogs. Bullfrogs are not only 
big, they’re big eaters! 

* * * 

CAVIAR CURE FOR RICKETS 

P'AVIAR may be a luxurious delicacy to the 
^ majority of people, but it is a prescribed 
medicine to the children of Russia. 

Caviar is extremely rich in Vitamin D, the best 
cure for rickets. Two teaspoons of caviar daily 
was prescribed for one month to a group o( 
twenty babies suffering from rickets. Seventeen 
of these babies were completely cured by this 
method. Sturgeon and carplike fish caviar were 
used. However, almost any type of fish eggs 
could be substituted as successfully since caviar 
of various fishes differs only slightly in composi- 
tion. Caviar is indeed a welcome remedy in lieu 
of the hated Cod liver oil. 

* * * 

TRANSPLANTING HEARTS THAT LIVE 

'T'WO physiologists recently announced their 
A success in transplanting the heart from one 
animal to the body of another animal with com- 
plete success. In the cases under experiment the 
transplanted hearts continued to beat for 100 to 
16S days and stopped only when the animal on 
whom the heart was attached had died. 

The subjects of the experiments were the red- 
spotted newts, which are related to the frog and 
salamander families. These animals have often 
been the subject of surgical experimentation since 
they are able to withstand almost any treatment 
or operation. Parts of a newt can be removed 
and then attached to any part of his own body 
or transplanted to the body of another newt. 
The transplanted part will continue to grow. 
However, this was the first attempt at transplant- 
ing a heart. 

The hearts were removed from newts in the 
first stages of development and attached to the 
bodies of adult animals. The new heart often 
remained a separate unit for a time but soon 
worked itself in until both hearts were working 
the same circulatory system. In every case under 
experiment, the new hearts had a different rate of 
beat than the older heart of the body to which 
it was attached. Experimentation on higher forms 
of animal life is now under way. 
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“ TT UST a minute, buddy,” the man 
1 said, stopping and staring at 
John Ward. 

The two men had met on the side- 
walk of a busy street. John Ward had 
seen the stranger stop and look curi- 
ously at him, he had seen the startled 
look of recognition in the man’s eyes. 

Ward was being hunted again! 

Being hunted was not a new sensa- 
tion with John Ward. All his life he 
had known he was being hunted. Ever 
since he had been old enough to know 
anything, he had known that some- 
where on earth an enemy was search- 
ing for him. He did not know the iden- 



tity of this enemy. He did not know 
why the enemy wanted to kill him. He 
had never seen this enemy and he did 
not know how he knew this enemy ex- 
isted. All he knew was that his life" 
was being sought. Day and night, 
never stopping, he was being hunted. 
Day and night, ever since he could re- 
member, in the back of his mind a 
warning voice had been whispering, 
“Watch out. You’re being hunted.” 
Now the voice was whispering again. 
“Be alert. Be careful. He’s after you!” 
Ward stopped and looked at the man 
who had spoken. He saw an individ- 
ual who would not stand out in any 
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crowd. A grayish suit and a grayish 
hat. Everything about this man was 
gray, even to his eyes. He looked like 
a moderately successful lawyer, or pos- 
sibly like a small-time business man. 
There was nothing outstanding about 
him, except his grayness. 

“Were you speaking to me?” Ward 
said. 

“Yes. Don’t I know you?” 

Ward shook his head. “I think not,” 
he said. “At least, I don’t know you.” 
The gray man’s eyes searched his 
face. Every sense alert, Ward watched 
him. “Is this my enemy?” he thought. 
He didn’t know. There was something 
strange about this gray man, something 
very strange. It was not his clothes. 
It was his face. There was no trace of 
any emotion on it. It was stolid, in- 
different, mask-like. The mindless face 
of an idiot might look like this. But 
this man was no idiot. There was some- 
thing purposeful about him, and an 
idiot rarely showed purpose. 

“I saw a picture of you once,” the 
man said. “It was taken four or five 
years ago, when you were about six- 
teen. You’ve changed a lot since then 
but. I can still recognize you. You’re 
John Ward.” 

Triumph sounded in the stranger’s 
voice. His gray eyes lit with sudden fire. 

Ward frowned. “What kind of non- 
sense is this?” 

“It’s not nonsense.” 

“No? It can’t be anything else. I 
never had a picture taken in my life.” 
He hadn’t, either. Pictures could 
be dangerous things. 

“The picture was taken without your 
knowledge,” the gray man said. “There 
is no use in trying to deny your iden- 
tity. It was pure accident, my stum- 
bling on to you here, after all the places 
we’ve looked for you. But I recog- 
nized you as soon as I saw you. You’re 
John Ward.” 



“And you’re either a lunatic or a 
fool,” Ward said. “If it’s any infor- 
mation to you, my name is William 
Black.” 

“Yes?” A little uncertainty showed 
in the gray man’s eyes. “I could be 
mistaken, of course,” he mumbled. 

“You are mistaken,” Ward said. He 
reached into his coat pocket, pulled out 
a package of cigarettes, selected one 
and coolly lit it. All the time he was 
watching the gray man’s hands. “Any- 
thing else I can do for you?” he said. 

“No,” the man said. “No, I guess 
not. Are you sure your name is really 
William Black?” 

“Hell, don’t you think I know my 
own name?” Ward demanded. 

“Yes,” the gray man said hastily. 
“Of — of course. Sorry to have both- 
ered you, sir. I thought you were some- 
body else.” Bowing and apologizing, 
he backed away. One hand went in- 
side his coat. 

Instantly his manner changed. 

“You fool ! ” he grated. “You should 
have shot first! Don’t you know that 
in this game the stakes are mortal?” 

The gray man’s hand came out from 
under his coat. There was a gun in it, 
a heavy caliber, bull-dog revolver. The 
sunlight glinted on the sheen of blue 
steel. 

TT WAS a busy street. People were 
1 passing on the sidewalk. Cars were 
swishing by on the pavement. Taxis 
were honking. In the next block a 
street car was rumbling along. Doz- 
ens of witnesses were certain to see the 
gray man. But in spite of that, he was 
going to commit murder ! 

Ward was standing with his back 
against a building. As soon as the man 
had stopped him, long established hab- 
its of safety had seen to it that he move 
until his back was protected. This 
process was entirely unconscious. He 
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didn’t have to think about it. Still 
smoking the cigarette, he was standing 
there now. 

A triumphant glint in his eyes, the 
gray man brought up the gun. 

Ward didn’t try to run. That was 
useless. He merely pointed the cig- 
arette at the gray man’s face, pressed 
his fingers against the tiny white tube. 
An ordinary cigarette would have 
crumbled under the pressure. This one 
didn’t. The lighted end exploded with 
a tiny pop. A jet of gray vapor lanced 
from it. 

The vapor struck the gray man in 
the face. He dropped the gun and be- 
gan to scratch at his eyes. 

“I can’t see!” he howled. “You’ve 
blinded me!” 

“Not permanently,” Ward said. 

“Are — are you going to kill me?” 

“No. I want you to carry a message 
for me.” 

“A m — m — message?” 

“Yes. You can tell the man back of 
you that I know the stakes are mortal. 
Tell him from now on he doesn’t need 
to hunt me any more because I will be 
hunting for him. Do you get it?” 

“Y — y — yes. But there’s not any- 
body back of me.” 

“The hell there isn’t! Tell him I’m 
not running any longer. Tell him I’m 
coming after him.” 

Ward was aware that pedestrians, 
startled at the scene taking place be- 
fore their eyes, were veering away. 
Curious eyes were staring at him, at 
the gray man, most of all at the gun 
lying in plain sight on the sidewalk. 
He turned and walked casually away. 
Glancing back, he saw the gray man 
try to run. The fellow blundered into 
a parked car, lost his balance and fell 
down. He was still scratching at his 
eyes. 

A cop came lumbering up. 

“What’s going on here?” 



“There was an attempted hold-up,” 
Ward said excitedly. “I saw it all. A 
guy tried to stick up a pedestrian and 
the pedestrian smacked him down and 
ran. There’s the hold-up artist lying 
in the gutter. That’s his gun on the 
sidewalk. Arrest him, officer, before 
he gets away.” 

The gray man was trying to get to 
his feet again. He must have realized 
he was in imminent danger of being ar- 
rested. Obviously he didn’t want to 
make any explanations to the law. 
Neither did John Ward. 

“Get him, officer, before he escapes.” 

“I’ll get him!” the cop grimly said. 
Jerking a set of handcuffs out of his 
pocket, he ran toward the gray man. 
Suppressing a smile, Ward turned and 
walked the other way. 

TPURNING the corner, he strolled 
A casually around the block. He 
made a complete circuit and entered 
the building in front of which the gray 
man had tried to kill him. A curious 
crowd had gathered and a siren was 
whining in the street as a squad car 
drove up. The gray man, his hands 
in iron bracelets, was vigorously shout- 
ing that he was the victim of a holdup 
and would the dumb cops please catch 
the guy who pulled a gun on him, then 
squirted tear gas in his eyes. He 
sounded very unhappy and very con- 
vincing. The cops were looking be- 
wildered. Ward grinned. The gray 
man would probably be able to explain 
his way out the mess but it would take 
time and Ward wanted to be uninter- 
rupted during the next two hours. 

Ward entered the building and 
walked up to the third floor. There 
was an elevator but he preferred not 
to use it. Nothing had changed here 
on this third floor. It was still as he 
had remembered it, including the name 
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on the door. The name was 



JAMES SIMPSON 
Attorney at Law 

He opened the door and found him- 
self in the deluxe reception room of a 
suite of swank offices. There were 
Venetian blinds on the windows, thick 
rugs on the floor. The receptionist’s 
desk was made of mahogany and was 
ornamented with a bowl of roses. The 
receptionist herself had pushed one of 
the blinds aside and was leaning out 
the window, revealing a nice pair of 
legs as she did so. 

“Lot of excitement outside,” Ward 
said. “I caught a glimpse of it as I 
came in. What’s going on out there?” 

The girl jumped, then blushed when 
she discovered she had been revealing 
her legs. 

“There was a hold-up, or some- 
thing,” she said. Then she became stiff 
and formal. “What can I do for you?” 

“I want to see Mr. Simpson.” 

“Do you have an appointment?” 

“No.” 

“Then I am afraid Mr. Simpson 
can’t see you. He is a very busy 
man—” 

“I think he’ll see me all right. Tell 
him John Ward is here.” 

CHAPTER II 



The Lawyer's Story 



“ W HAT the devil happened to 
you?” the bewildered attorney 
demanded. “I was just ready to enter 
you in college when you disappeared.” 
“I was sorry to miss college,” Ward 
said. “I tried to educate myself, and 
I think possibly I managed to do a fair 
job of it, from books and correspon- 
dence courses. Not like the real thing, 
of course, but it was the best I could 
do.” 



The attorney was an elderly man, 
with white hair and a lined, benevolent, 
face. He was looking bewildered now. 
“But where did you go?” he said. 

Ward shrugged. “First stop, Aus- 
tralia. I shipped on a tramp steamer 
as a mess boy, jumped ship in Sydney, 
knocked around there for six months. 
The next hop was to South Africa. I 
stayed there a year. After that, Brazil, 
Panama, Texas. I spent the last year 
in New York, returning to Los Angeles 
only this morning.” 

The attorney blinked. Ulysses had 
not sailed a tenth as far as had John 
Ward. And the marks of his travels 
showed in the tanned brown of his lean 
face, in the alertness of his eyes, in the 
sureness of his bearing. As a skinny 
kid, Ward had run away. Now after 
five years he had returned, a man. 

“But why did you run away in the 
first place?” the puzzled lawyer asked. 

“They were getting a little too close 
to me.” 

“They were getting too close to you? 
What are you talking about? Who are 
they?” 

“The killers.” 

“The—” 

“The hunters,” Ward supplied. “The 
men who were trying to kill me. They 
were getting a little too hot. I had to 
hide, if I wanted to keep on living.” 

“You — ” Amazement in his eyes, 
the lawyer stared at the man sitting 
across the desk from him. Ward had 
spoken calmly. The matter of fact 
tone of his voice, even more than what 
he said, startled the attorney, made him 
wonder if this hard, bronzed young 
man sitting across from him was in- 
sane. 

“Somebody was trying to kill you?” 
Simpson said, when he had found 
enough breath to speak. “You thought 
your life was in danger?” 

“Hell, I know it was in danger. Oh, 
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they were being clever about it. They 
were trying to kill me by accident. I 
would go for a ride on my bicycle. A 
car would almost run me down. I 
would go for a walk along the street. 
A brick would fall off a building. After 
three or four of these fake accidents 
where I barely managed to escape by 
the skin of my teeth, I got the idea. 
The only thing for me to do was to take 
air. I took air, and I didn’t leave a 
forwarding address.” 

“But—” 

“Somehow they managed to pick up 
my trail. How they located me in Syd- 
ney, I don’t know. Maybe they lo- 
cated the freighter I had shipped on 
and some of the crew told them I had 
jumped ship in Sydney. Anyhow they 
found me. This time they didn’t bother 
to try an accident. I was living in a 
cheap hotel. They took a shot at me 
from an adjoining building, while I 
was reading in bed, and blew the book 
out of my hands. So,” Ward grinned 
wryly. “I left Sydney.” 

“But — but this is preposterous!” the 
lawyer gasped. “It’s incredible. It’s 
impossible. Do you realize what you 
are saying? Do you mean to tell me 
that you have been hunted over almost 
the entire surface of the earth?” 

Ward nodded. “That’s about the 
size of it,” he said. 

A BAFFLED look appeared on 
^ Simpson’s face. “I — I scarcely 

know what to say,” he stuttered. “I 
can’t bring myself to believe this wild 
tale. I—” 

“You think I’m nuts,” Ward said 
quietly. 

“N — no. That is — ” 

“You don’t have to be evasive. I 
don’t blame you for thinking I have a 
screw loose somewhere. A lot of times 
I have thought so myself. But — did 
you hear that siren in the street out- 



side your office a few minutes ago?” 
“Yes. But what’s that got to do 
with this?” 

“It’s got this to do with it,” Ward 
said. “That siren was on a squad car 
coming to pick up a man who had tried 
to kill me, and failed!” He told the 
story of the gray man, and what the 
gray man had said, and what the gray 
man had tried to do. 

As the lawyer listened, the baffled 
look on his face grew more baffled. He 
looked like a man the foundations of 
whose faith have been rocked to the 
bottom. He lived in a world of law and 
order, where everything was cut and 
dried, where every action was deter- 
mined by precedent. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could con- 
ceive of a situation that violated every 
human law. He had no knowledge of 
the dark and sinister forces that now 
and again seem to operate on earth, 
and little wish to know of them. When 
Ward had finished speaking, he wiped 
his face with a fine linen handkerchief, 
and restored it to his breast pocket. 

“But why,” he whispered. “Why 
on earth should anyone want to kill 
you? What meaning is hidden behind 
these attempts to kill you?” 

“That,” said Ward, “is why I came 
to you. You were, and I presume you 
still are, my guardian.” 

“Yes. My guardianship does not 
lapse until you are 21.” 

“I am 2 1 today. I do not know who 
my parents were. Nor do I know who 
I am. I have no knowledge of my real 
identity. But inasmuch as these at- 
tempts to kill me must have their roots 
in my past, I have come to you. You 
are my guardian. If anyone can tell 
me who I am, and can help me find the 
man who is hunting me, you can do it. 
That is why I came to you, Mr. Simp- 
son.” 

For several minutes the attorney 
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stared without speaking at the man sit- 
ting across the desk from him. He 
swallowed once or twice. He noticed 
that Ward had taken a cigarette from 
his pocket and without lighting it, had 
placed it between his lips. He cleared 
his throat and pressed the buzzer on 
his desk. When the receptionist an- 
swered his ring, he said, 

“Bring me the file in the case of John 
Ward.” 



^XTHEN the girl had left, Ward 
leaned back in his chair. He 
could feel the throbbing of the vein in 
his temple. This was the only sign 
which indicated how much this moment 
meant to him. 

For years he had dreamed of this 
hour. For years he had been hunted 
by secret, invisible enemies that had 
struck at him out of hiding. Only the 
sharpness of his wits, only the voice 
in the back of his mind constantly 
whispering, “Be alert. You’re being 
hunted. He’s after you!” had kept 
him alive. Because of these circum- 
stances, his mind had been sharpened 
and his body had been forged into a 
hard, keen instrument fit to do his will. 
Where other boys had been mothered 
through college, their life made easy 
for them, he had been forced to stand 
against the world, and in the process 
he had been made fit to stand against 
anything. At 21, John Ward was a 
better man than most men can ever 
hope to be. 

Now, with pounding heart, he was 
waiting for the girl to return with the 
file. 

The file was his only link with his 
unknown identity, and since the ene- 
mies hunting him could only have come 
out of his past, the file was his only 
hope of discovering who his enemies 
were. For years he had run from them, 
trying to find some hiding place where 



he might be safe. Always they had 
hunted him out. Now he had stopped 
running. Now he was turning to fight. 

The girl returned. She was empty 
handed. She looked perplexed. “I’m 
sorry, sir,” she said to the lawyer. “1 
can’t find a file on John Ward.” 

“It’s in the vault, where all impor- 
tant documents are kept. Did you look 
in the vault?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you didn’t find it?” 

“No sir.” It isn’t there. I looked 
very carefully.” 

“But it has to be there,” the lawyer 
insisted. He got to his feet. “I’ll go 
get it myself,” he said. 

Ward watched him leave the room. 
He was conscious of a sinking feeling 
at the pit of his stomach. The feeling 
grew stronger when the lawyer re- 
turned. 

“I — I don’t understand it,” the law- 
yer was muttering. “That vault is 
supposed to be burglar -proof. I am the 
only person who has the combination. 
I unlock it every morning and lock it 
every evening. To the best of my 
knowledge, it has never been tampered 
with. But — ” 

“The records in my case are gone?” 
Ward quietly asked. 

“Damn it, yes!” the lawyer shouted. 
He looked more bewildered than ever. 

“I’m not too surprized.” 

r T''HE tone of his voice rather than 
A the words he used focused the law- 
yer’s attention on him. Simpson’s face 
turned purple. “Damn it, sir!” he 
shouted. “Are you suggesting that I 
am deliberately withholding informa- 
tion?” Then the lawyer’s voice 
changed again. “I’m sorry, my boy,” 
he apologized. “Under the circum- 
stances, I would not blame you too 
much if you were suspicious of me. But 
I can give you my word of honor that 
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I have no knowledge of what happened 
to the records in your case.” 

“I believe you,” Ward said. He had 
had experience in judging men. Un- 
less he was badly mistaken, this at- 
torney was honest. “I suspect the rec- 
ords were stolen, to make certain they 
would not fall into my hands.” 

“But my vaults are burglar-proof.” 
“I know the men who are seeking 
me are killers. I see no reason to be- 
lieve they are not burglars also. Since 
they located me here in Los Angeles 
five years ago, they must also have lo- 
cated you. What would be more logi- 
cal for them to do than to remove my 
records from your files?” 

“But why should they do that?” the 
lawyer protested. 

“I don’t know,” Ward said. “But 
possibly those records contained infor- 
mation that they thought was danger- 
ous to them, information about my iden- 
tity that they didn’t want to get into 
my hands.” 

“Then they wasted their time!” the 
lawyer snorted. “There was no infor- 
mation of any conceivable importance 
about you in those files.” 

“There wasn’t?” Ward questioned. 
“You mean you don’t know anything 
about me, that you don’t know who I 
am?” 

“That’s exactly what I mean,” the 
attorney said. “I don’t know who you 
are. I have never known.” 

“What?” Ward gasped. “But you’re 
my guardian! If anybody knows who 
I am, you must.” 

“I’m your guardian all right, but I 
was appointed by the court to serve in 
that capacity. As to any information 
about you, I can give you from memory 
all the information I have, or have ever 
had, about you.” 

“Then go ahead,” Ward said eagerly. 
The attorney leaned back in his chair 
and crossed his hands in front of his 



vest. A meditative, judicial look ap- 
peared on his face. For the first time 
since John Ward had entered his office, 
the lawyer felt he was on familiar 
ground. 

“This is June S, 1945,” he said mus- 
ingly. “On June 5, 1925 — twenty years 
ago today— the Los Angeles police re- 
ceived an anonymous telephone call di- 
recting them to go to a vacant house on 
Avalon Boulevard, where they would 
find an abandoned baby. The police, 
investigating this mysterious call, went 
to the address given to them. There 
they found a child asleep in an ordinary 
basket. You were this child.” 

The attorney paused. Ward leaned 
forward. 

“With the child was a note,” the 
lawyer continued. “The note was ad- 
dressed to the police department. Its 
contents were simple, a few brief lines 
on a sheet of cheap paper. ‘I regret 
the necessity that compels me to take 
this drastic action but circumstances 
beyond my control leave me no alter- 
native. The child’s name is John Ward. 
He is one year old today. I request 
that he be carefully and completely 
educated and funds are provided for 
that purpose.’ ” 

The lawyer’s dry voice went into 
silence. 

“'\\7"AS — was that all?” Ward said. 

“Except for the fact that the 
pillow on which you were so blissfully 
sleeping was made of a roll of currency 
totaling twenty thousand dollars, that 
was all,” the lawyer said. “The note 
was unsigned, there was nothing to in- 
dicate your relationship to the writer, 
there was nothing to show why you 
were abandoned. Because of the 
money, which was obviously intended 
to provide for your maintenance and 
education, the case received consider- 
able newspaper publicity. Incidentally, 
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it is possible, in view of what you have 
told me, that these newspaper stories 
provided the means by which you were 
later located by those who were seeking 
to destroy you. This, however, is con- 
jecture. 

“Naturally, under such circum- 
stances, you became a ward of the 
court, and I was appointed your guar- 
dian by the court. I placed you in a 
foster home, and, until you vanished, 
provided for your support and educa- 
tion, using the funds left with you for 
that purpose. Incidentally, about eight 
thousand dollars remain unspent of the 
original twenty thousand. Inasmuch 
as you have now reached your majority, 
I shall be glad to turn this sum over to 
you at your convenience.” 

“Thank you,” Ward said. “I can 
use the money but I am not greatly 
interested in it. But — ” For the first 
time, a trace of desperation showed on 
his brown face, “is that all you know 
about me? Isn’t there something else 
you can tell me?” 

The answer to this question was of 
tremendous importance to John Ward. 
Only he knew how important it really 
was. There is a hunger in every human 
being to belong somewhere, to fit some 
place. Not knowing who he was, Ward 
had never been able to feel he belonged 
anywhere. His life had been made 
purposeless by this fact. Always he 
had felt at loose ends. 

If he could learn who he was, his 
life would come into focus, would 
achieve meaning. If he could learn 
the secret of the hidden forces that had 
unquestionably been set in motion be- 
fore he was born, he would know where 
to find his enemies, where to strike at 
them. Without this knowledge he was 
like a man lost in the dark who is 
beset by hidden enemies that strike at 
him out of nowhere, out of nothingness. 
He had to know who he was, he had 



to know the secrets hidden away from 
him. 

“Can’t you tell me more than this?” 
he whispered. 

The lawyer shook his head. There 
was compassion on his face, and a trace 
of bewildered fear. “I’m sorry,” he 
said. “I have given you all the facts in 
my possession. Naturally, considering 
the circumstances under which you 
were found, the police attempted an 
investigation. It came to nothing. 
They picked up no clue about the per- 
son who had left you in the vacant 
house. They thought this person was 
a man, because it was a man’s voice 
who called them on the phone, and be- 
cause the note was written in a man’s 
handwriting. It might have been your 
father. It might not have been. No- 
body knows. Where he came from, 
where he went, and the reason he de- 
serted you, were enigmas the police 
could not solve. I’m sorry, lad — ” 

TX/'ARD rose to his feet. “Thanks. 

anyhow,” he said. “I want you 
to know that I appreciate all the things 
you did for me when I was a kid grow- 
ing up. It isn’t your fault that you 
know no more about me than you do. 
And thanks for trying to help me.” 

“I did no more than my duty,” the 
lawyer answered. “I’m sorry I can’t 
be of more help. If at any time — ” 
The attorney stopped in midsentence. 
His eyes lit with a new gleam. “Wait 
a minute!” he said. “There is some- 
thing else. I just this moment recalled 
it. When you were found, something 
else was found in the basket with you. 
It had completely slipped my mind. 
Just a second and I’ll get it for you 
if — ” he faltered, as he recalled what 
had happened to the file on John Ward, 
“—if it’s still here.” 

“What is it?” Ward asked eagerly. 

But the lawyer had already got to 
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his feet and was bustling out of the 
room. A moment later he returned. 

“It was there!” he said exultantly. 
He had a small cardboard box in his 
hand. Once the . cover of the box had 
been white. Now it was yellow. The 
lawyer handed the box to Ward. 

Inside was a note. Written in a 
cramped, Spencerian hand, the note 
said, 

“To my dear son, to be given to him 
on the day when he is twenty-one years 
of age.” 

The note was unsigned. 

Under it was — 

“It’s a watch!” Ward said. Disap- 
pointment and pleasure were mingled 
in the tone of his voice, disappointment, 
because he had hoped for informa- 
tion, pleasure, because somebody had 
thought enough of him to remember 
him with a present on the day when 
he became of age. 

It was an odd watch, he saw as he 
examined it. Old style. But it was at 
least twenty years old and back in those 
days stream-lining had not been dis- 
covered. A thick case, made of some 
metal that was not gold. It was a wrist 
watch, with a heavy metal band at- 
tached to it. 

Ward wound it, slipped it on his 
wrist. 

“Thanks,” he smiled at the lawyer. 
“Thanks for—” 

The words faltered into silence. The 
smile vanished from his face. Sudden, 
startled fear came into his eyes. In- 
voluntarily his mouth dropped open. 

The lawyer saw the change come 
over him. “What’s wrong?” he asked. 

“N — nothing. I’m — I’m all right.” 

Ward’s face was turning white. 

“But there is something wrong,” the 
lawyer insisted. “Are you ill? Do you 
want me to call a doctor?” 

Ward’s voice was a whisper. “I’m 
all right,” he said. “But — the watch is 



talking to me!” 

“The watch is talking — ” The sur- 
prize on the lawyer’s face gave way 
to dismay. “Are you — are you insane? 
Watches don’t talk!” 

“This one does!” Ward said grimly. 
He saw the dismay on the lawyer’s face, 
knew what he was thinking. With an 
effort of will, the bronzed youth gained 
control of himself. He turned and 
started toward the door. Without think- 
ing, he knew what he had to do. 

“Wait a minute,” the lawyer shouted. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Away,” Ward answered. “If I stick 
around here, you will have me clapped 
in the booby hatch.” 

The door slammed behind him. 

The incredulous lawyer followed him 
into the reception room and tried to 
detain him. 

“Sorry,” said Ward. “I have to go. 
Don’t try to stop me. I know what 
I’m doing. For the first time in my 
life, I really know what I am doing.” 
“But how did you find out what to 
do?” the lawyer husked. 

“The watch is telling me,” Ward an- 
swered. He slammed the outer door 
behind him, leaving a bewildered attor- 
ney and his equally bewildered recep- 
tionist gasping at each other in the 
office he had quitted. 

TN the hall outside, Ward stopped, 
put his back to the wall, and leaned 
against it. He had regained control 
of himself now. For a moment, he had 
been startled, but the first shock of sur- 
prize had passed. 

All his life a voice had whispered to 
him. “Watch out. Be on the alert. 
He’s after you.” 

The voice had seemed to come from 
somewhere deep within his mind. He 
had long since given up attempting to 
discover its source. It had become a 
part of him, something that he had 
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taken for granted. 

It had never told him anything ex- 
cept to be on the alert, to watch out, to 
be careful. 

The instant he had put the wrist 
watch on his arm, the voice had started 
speaking to him again. It was no 
longer telling him to be on the alert. 
It was talking directly to him, telling 
him what to do. 

“John Ward,” the voice was saying, 
“ the hour has come. You are now of 
age, you are now old enough to take up 
the task that has been set for you. Go 
at once to the Big Cypress Swamp in 
the Evergades of Florida. Go to the 
Knoll of the Three Pines. There you 
will receive information, and instruc- 
tion. Go at once. Be on the alert. 
There is danger ahead of you. Take 
every precaution. But go at once.” 

The mysterious voice whispered into 
silence. 

John Ward blinked. He looked ap- 
preciatively down at the wrist watch 
on his arm. 

“And I thought 7 knew something 
about gadgets!” he said. “But I never 
thought of a gadget like this!” 

He did know something about gadg- 
ets. The cigarette that had hurled tear 
gas into the eyes of the gray man, 
blinding him, had been a clever gadget. 
Ward had put in many an hour of hard 
work perfecting the cigarette trick. 
But the cigarette was nothing compared 
to this watch that after twenty years 
could faithfully deliver a message en- 
trusted to it! 

“Must be some kind of radio,” he 
thought, dismissing it from his mind. 

He had no time to waste thinking 
about the watch, and how it operated. 
He had something to do. It seemed to 
him that without his conscious direc- 
tion all his life had been spent in pre- 
paring to do the job that was before 
him. 



CHAPTER 111 

The Secret of the Swamp 

“TV/flSTER, you mean you’re going 
into Big Cypress?” the lanky 
Florida native said. 

John Ward nodded. A four-motored 
sub-stratosphere transport plane had 
brought him from Los Angeles to Mi- 
ami. A chartered plane had brought 
him to this small village on the west 
coast of Florida. “Certainly I’m going 
into Big Cypress Swamp,” he said. 
“That’s why I came to you. I want to 
rent a boat.” 

The native wore ragged, dirty over- 
alls. A growth of tobacco-stained whis- 
kers covered his face. Looking at the 
ground, he said, “Sorry, mister, but I 
ain’t got any boats to rent.” 

“You haven’t?” Ward said. Sus- 
pended between two poles thrust into 
the muck at the bank of the small river 
that flowed sluggishly out of the swamp, 
was a sign. The lettering was faded 
but still decipherable. The sign read 

BOATS FOR RENT 

“Isn’t that your sign?” Ward said, 
pointing to it. 

“Yep, I guess so,” the man hesitantly 
admitted. 

“What do you mean, ‘You guess so?’ 
Is it your sign or isn’t it?” 

“Yep, it’s mine all right.” 

“Aren’t those your boats?” Ward 
continued, pointing to several flat-bot- 
tomed rowboats and two canoes drawn 
up on the bank of the river. 

The man in overalls was a fair sample 
of Georgia cracker, with all the stub- 
born, wilful contrariness that the 
cracker so often displays. It was ob- 
vious that he didn’t want to talk, prob- 
ably for no reason other than contrari- 
ness. He spat tobacco juice at a beetle 
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on the ground and did not answer. 

“I asked you if you owned those 
boats?” Ward said. 

At the tone of his voice, the native 
squirmed. “Yep, they’re my boats,” he 
reluctantly admitted. 

“All right,” Ward said. “I want to 
rent a canoe.” 

“To go into Big Cypress?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Sorry, mister,” the native said. 
“None of my canoes are for rent, if the 
feller that rents ’em is going into Big 
Cypress.” 

“Why not?” Ward challenged. 

“If I rent my boats, I want ’em 
back,” the boatman answered. 

“You will get it back,” Ward said 
impatiently. 

The boatman shook his head. “The 
chances are I won’t get it back, mister, 
not if the man who rents it is going 
into that swamp!” 

“Do you think I’m going to steal it?” 
Ward said. 

“I ain’t saying anything like that, 
mister,” the boatman answered. 

“What are you hinting at?” Ward 
demanded. “Are you trying to tell me 
I’ll be killed if I go into the swamp?” 

qpHE boatman didn’t answer. Ward 
plied him with questions. The man 
squirmed and twisted but he wouldn’t 
talk. From his evasive answers, Ward 
gathered that he was scared of the 
swamp. 

“What are you scared of?” Ward 
demanded. 

“I ain’t scared, I don’t know nuthin’, 
and I ain’t talkin’,” the boatman sul- 
lenly answered. “My boats just ain’t 
for rent, that’s all.” 

“All right,” Ward said. “I’ll buy one 
of them. How much do you want for 
one of those canoes? Or are you afraid 
to sell?” 

The boatman was not afraid to sell. 



Ward had in his pocket a good chunk 
of the eight thousand dollars he had 
received from the lawyer before leaving 
Los Angeles. He didn’t in the least 
mind spending money. Money wasn’t 
important. 

Reaching the Knoll of the Three 
Pines was important. 

The boatman helped Ward stow his 
equipment in the canoe. 

“You got any relatives or anybody 
you want notified if you don’t come 
back?” the boatman asked, as Ward 
shoved the canoe out into the river. 

“No,” Ward answered. He dug the 
paddle into the water and sent the 
canoe up the river. If he didn’t re- 
turn, or if his body floated back down 
the sluggish stream, there was no one 
to be notified. 

The Knoll of the Three Pines was 
just exactly what its name said it was, 
a sandy knoll rising above the muck 
of the Florida Everglades. Three huge 
pine trees stood on top of the knoll. 
Stretching away for miles in every di- 
rection, was nothing but swamp, an 
almost impenetrable tangle of saw- 
edged grass growing out of black muck. 
No roads ran into his region, no trails 
crossed it. The only method of travel 
was by boat. It was a true jungle, 
one of the few jungle areas still exist- 
ing in North America, and it was so 
remote, so hard to enter, so dangerous, 
that the only inhabitants, aside from 
the far too numerous alligators and 
deadly cotton mouth moccasins, were 
a few hardy Seminole Indians, who 
still managed to survive in this fast- 
ness.* 



* The Everglades region of Florida, according to 
one scientist, is one of the few places on earth 
today where coal beds are in the process of forma- 
tion. Thus these vast tide-water swamps must to 
some extent duplicate the great swamps that must 
have existed on earth millions of years ago when 
our present supply of coal was laid down. — Ed. 
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John Ward reached the Knoll of the 
Three Pines late in the afternoon. He 
had paddled for miles, forcing his canoe 
through stagnant sloughs over-grown 
with water plants, along narrow pas- 
sages where black water marked the 
only passable trail. In Miami he had 
consulted detailed maps of this region 
and from them had learned the location 
of the place he was seeking. But of 
far more help to him than the maps 
had been the fact that he seemed to 
recognize this region as soon as he 
entered it. When he had been in doubt 
as to a turning, a voice in the back of 
his mind had whispered, “This way.” 

TT was the same voice that had whis- 
pered to him all his life. 

It was whispering to him now. 

“Be on the alert. Be ready. He’s 
after you.” 

He sat in the canoe studying the 
knoll. In reality it was a small island 
rising in the midst of a swamp. Cov- 
ered with a growth of scrub pine, it 
rose a few feet above the water level. 

“If I were hunting for a place to 
hide,” he thought. “This would be the 
kind of a place I would choose.” 

His eyes searched the island. There 
was no sign of human life, no indica- 
tions that men had ever been here. 
What if humans had never been here? 
The implications of the question were 
stunning. For the first time in his life 
he realized he did not know whether or 
not the enemy he was seeking was 
human! True, men had tried to kill 
him, but they might have been tools of 
a master that was not human ! 

As he shoved the canoe toward the 
shore, a heavy splash came from some- 
where in the swamp. A startled blue 
crane squawked into the air and flapped 
away. The splash did not come again. 
He reached the canoe, drew it well up 
on the sandy bank, then, as silently as 



a shadow, slid into the growth of scrub 
pines. 

Not fifty yards from the shore, in a 
little clearing, he found signs that hu- 
mans had once been here. Stubs that 
had once been the foundations of a 
house prptruded from the ground. 
Judging from the extent of the founda- 
tion, it had been a rambling structure 
of several rooms. 

It had been burned to the ground. 

The burning had taken place many 
years in the past. Small pine trees were 
growing where the house had once 
stood. 

The whole clearing had been dug full 
of deep holes. Covered with briars 
and weeds now, the pits were still 
plainly visible. Not a foot of ground 
had remained unexcavated. The de- 
pressions were even visible between the 
burned poles that marked the founda- 
tions of the house. 

“Whee !” Ward whistled. “Who dug 
all those holes?” 

Once, on the Gulf of Mexico near 
Galveston, he had seen a place where 
treasure hunters had dug for a hoard 
of gold and jewels reputedly buried 
there by the pirate, Jean La Fitte. That 
place had looked like this. 

Had treasure seekers been digging 
here on this island in the Florida Ever- 
glades? If so, what had they been 
seeking? 

Ward searched the place carefully, 
seeking some clue that might reveal 
what had happened here. He began 
to find things, bits of broken glass, 
small pieces of corroded metal, pieces 
of broken pottery. There was a tre- 
mendous amount of the stuff. He found 
one thing that particularly interested 
him. Burned and twisted, it had ob- 
viously been a delicate chemical bal- 
ance, a set of those super-sensitive 
scales that chemists use to measure 
microscopic amounts of various chem- 
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icals. He also found a broken test tube. 

“A laboratory,” he thought. “This 
place was once a laboratory.” 

The broken test tube, the chemist’s 
balance, the other odds and ends, all 
pointed to the conclusion that some- 
body, at some time in the past, had set 
up a laboratory here on the Knoll of 
the Three Pines. 

But who? And why? And when? 
And what part did this burned labora- 
tory play in the mysterious past of John 
Ward? 

“I should find more than this,” he 
thought. “There should be more here 
than rubbish.” 

Tf E glanced at the watch the lawyer 
had given him. He was still wear- 
ing it. The mysterious voice that had 
spoken when first he put the watch on 
his wrist had not spoken again. Nor 
did it speak now. 

He rose to his feet and prepared to 
make a complete search of the knoll. 
The sun, low in the west, was sinking 
behind a bank of thunder heads. A 
wind was beginning to moan through 
the pines. A storm was coming. 

Overhead, at the top of the knoll, 
the three huge pines beckoned to him. 
He climbed the knoll. 

The three large pines formed a tri- 
angle on top of the knoll. In the tri- 
angle was a granite marker that looked 
like a tombstone. Carved in the gran- 
ite were the words 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 

RICHARD AND ELIZABETH 
WARD 

For a long time John Ward stood 
without moving. There was a numb- 
ness in his mind. Again and again he 
read the words carved in the granite, 
but his mind refused to seek for the 
meaning that must be back of them. 



He did not know what he had ex- 
pected to find here, but it had not been 
a grave. Intuitively he knew he had 
been brought here for some purpose. 
What purpose could reach beyond the 
grave? 

As he stood there, the sun plunged 
behind the bank of western clouds and 
the wind began to moan louder through 
the pines. Twilight was at hand. Fast 
falling tropic night was not far away. 

Dimly he began to realize that a 
voice, the voice, was whispering again 
in his mind. 

“Lay the watch in the circle on top 
of the stone.” 

A spider with feet of ice went walk- 
ing up Ward’s spine. 

“Lay the watch in the circle on top 
of the stone.” 

The voice that had been in the back 
of his mind all his life, warning him, 
watching over him, was telling him what 
to do! Because the voice had been a 
part of him all his life, he had never 
questioned its origin. He had grown 
so accustomed to it that he had never 
thought of challenging its commands. 

He did not challenge it now. Old 
habits of obedience were too well es- 
tablished for that, but cold winds were 
playing over his body as he stepped 
forward and looked at the top of the 
tombstone. 

A circle, forming the letter O, had 
been carved in the granite. 

He laid the watch in the circle. 
Leaping back, he crouched against one 
of the pines. 

“All right,” he thought. “What it is 
that is going to happen, let it happen!” 

He was expecting anything to hap- 
pen. If the earth opened up and a 
monster with horns leaped from the 
ground, he would not be too surprized. 
There were strong elements of witch- 
craft in this situation. He had the 
impression he was playing with forces 
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that were more than human. Trying 
to still the fevered beating of his heart, 
he crouched with his back to the trunk 
of the pine. The moaning wind went 
by overhead. In the distance a flash 
of lightning fingered against the black 
cloud moving through the sky. 

'T'HERE was a soft, muffled click. 

The opening of the latch on a door 
would make such a sound. It was 
followed by a thin screech like the 
turning of a door on a rusty hinge. 
That was all. 

Ward waited. 

The sounds did not come again. 

Whatever it was that was going to 
happen, had happened. He couldn’t 
see what it was. Heavy twilight had 
fallen. Then, straining his eyes, he 
saw it. 

Something had projected itself from 
the top of the stone. A slim cylinder 
three feet in length had suddenly thrust 
upward there. Approaching, he saw 
what it was. 

The circle carved on the top of the 
stone had been a plug closing an open- 
ing that led downward. 

“Something was hidden in the stone! ” 
he gasped. “There is — must be — a 
spring down in there, with a trigger to 
release it. The watch released the trig- 
ger. Somebody — somebody went to a 
lot of trouble to hide something where 
it would never be found ! ” 

The object that had been projected 
from the granite was a cylinder made 
of a sheet of soft lead. The edges, the 
top and the bottom, had been soldered 
shut, apparently in an effort to make 
it waterproof. Using a pocket knife, 
Ward cut the lead away. 

A roll of paper fell into his hands. 
It was a manuscript made up of many 
pages of yellowed paper rolled into a 
cylinder. With trembling fingers, Ward 
pulled a flashlight out of his pocket. 



Written in a cramped hand on the first 
page were the words 

“To John Ward and Patricia Holm, 
an explanation of their strange des- 
tiny.” 

His heart leaped as he read the words. 
Here, at last, was an explanation of the 
strange things that had happened to 
him. Here was the secret of his past. 
Eagerly he flipped the pages and started 
to read. 

“Drop that manuscript and get your 
hands up.” 

Pie jerked his eyes away from the 
yellowed pages and looked straight into 
the beam of a flashlight and into the 
muzzle of a gun. 

CHAPTER IV 
The Thing in the Night 

'T'HE hand that held the gun did not 
waver. Ward could not see its 
owner but he could see the hand itself. 
Small and delicate, with well-kept nails, 
it was the hand of a girl. 

Ward would have doubted the pres- 
ence of anyone in this pestilential 
swamp. He had seen no one on the 
knoll and he had found no reason to be- 
lieve that anyone was here. Now to 
find himself looking into the muzzle of 
a gun held by a girl was incredible. 

He did not drop the manuscript. 

The fingers circling the butt of the 
gun whitened. 

“You’ll shoot!” Ward involuntarily 
gasped. There was no mistaking the 
meaning of the whitening of those fin- 
gers. 

“You darned right I’ll shoot! ” a girl’s 
voice said. “If you don’t drop that 
manuscript and get your hands up 
within ten seconds, you’ll be a dead 
man.” 

He dropped the manuscript and 
jerked his hands into the air. He had 
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no choice except to obey. Inwardly he 
was cursing himself. He had been so 
interested in reading the manuscript 
that he had forgotten to be on the alert. 
It was one of the few times in his life 
that this had happened. 

“Turn around,” the girl ordered. 

“But—” 

“I said to turn around!” she snapped. 

“Nuts, Patricia Holm,” he answered. 
“I’m not going to turn around and 
you’re not going to shoot either.” 

“How did you know my name?” the 
girl gasped. Startled surprise was in 
her voice. For a second, the muzzle of 
the gun wavered. Ward brought his 
palm down edge first, striking at the 
gun. He was fast. Surprise was on his 
side. 

But if he was fast, she was faster. 
The gun was jerked back out of his 
reach. He found himself looking again 
into its muzzle. 

“Try that again and I’ll blow a hole 
in you,” the girl said. 

Ward grimaced. He had been too 
hasty. He really hadn’t had a chance 
to succeed. Only in western stories did „ 
the hero knock the gun out of the hand 
of his enemy. 

“Wait a minute, Patricia,” he said. 
“I shouldn’t have done that. I’m sorry. 
You startled me.” 

“I’ll say you shouldn’t have done it,” 
she answered. “Turn around.” 

“Listen, Patricia Holm,” he said. 
“I’m John Ward.” 

“I don’t know how you know my 
name,” she said. “But I can’t see that 
it makes any difference. As for you be- 
ing John Ward, so what? I never heard 
the name before.” 

“And I had never heard of Patricia 
Holm until I looked at the front page of 
that manuscript!” Ward blazed. “Don’t 
you understand? That manuscript is 
addressed to John Ward and Patricia 
Holm, and I’m John Ward.” 



For an instant the girl hesitated. “Is 
that manuscript really addressed to 
me?” she asked at last. 

“To both of us,” Ward answered. 

“But how do you come into this situa- 
tion?” 

“Probably the same way you do,” 
Ward answered grimly. 

“But that’s impossible. I don’t be- 
lieve it.” 

“Then look for yourself.” 

“All right,” the girl assented. “But 
you back away and keep your hands up. 
If this is a trick, you might be interested 
to know that what I shoot at, I usually 
hit.” 

“This is no trick,” Ward said, back- 
ing away. His mind in a turmoil, he 
watched her warily bend over and pick 
up the bundle of yellowed papers. 

TX7'HO was this girl? When he had 
called her Patricia Holm he had 
been stabbing in the dark. He had been 
guessing. It had seemed to be a good 
guess. The instant he had learned that 
there was a girl linked with him in this 
incredible adventure, it had seemed 
logical to assume that she would also 
come here. But he had not thought she 
was already here. 

What part did she play in the chain 
of events that had brought him here? 
Had she also been hunted across the 
earth? 

She looked up from the manuscript. 
“This is addressed to me all right,” she 
hesitantly said. “And to John Ward.” 

“I am he.” 

“You are? Prove it?” 

“Prove it?” Ward echoed. 

“After all, you can scarcely expect 
me to take your word.” 

“Isn’t the fact that I am here enough 
proof?” he demanded. 

“Not for me,” she cooly answered. 

“If you are going to take that atti- 
tude, I must remember that I have no 
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proof that you are really Patricia Holm 
— Look out! There is something back 
of you!” 

In the darkness Ward had caught a 
glimpse of a movement directly behind 
the girl. He shouted a warning at her. 
She gave no sign that she had even 
heard it. 

“Do you think I will fall for an old 
trick like that?” she asked. 

“It’s no trick. There is — Look out, 
girl, there is something back there. I 
saw it again.” 

He started forward, and found the 
muzzle of the pistol centered on his 
heart. It brought him to a halt. 

“I gather I am supposed to turn 
around and look behind me, giving you 
a chance — Eeeeeee ! ” Her scream split 
the night. 

A hand and an arm came down across 
her shoulder. It ignored the gun and the 
flashlight and reached instead for the 
manuscript which she had tucked under 
her arm. 

“I take,” a guttural voice muttered. 

The manuscript was snatched from 
her grasp. She jerked herself away, be- 
gan firing blindly. Ward had not clear- 
ly seen the thing that had attacked her. 
It was too dark for that. All he had 
glimpsed was a dark bulk moving be- 
hind the girl but he had seen the arm 
that came down and snatched the 
manuscript. The arm had been long 
and heavy. It had been covered with 
heavy reddish fur. 

Ward had been forced to lay his own 
flashlight on the ground. The girl had 
dropped hers. Holstered under his left 
armpit was a pistol, but without light it 
was useless. Dropping to his knees he 
began to feel for one of the lights. 
Shrubs were cracking as a heavy body 
ran down the hill. The girl was still 
shooting blindly. Ward found a light, 
sent its beam down the side of the knoll. 
He caught a glimpse of something that 



looked like a gorilla. It vanished among 
the scrub pines. 

“What — what was that thing?” the 
girl gasped in a frightened voice. 

“I don’t know. Are you hurt?” 

“No. It barely touched me. Did — 
did it get the manuscript?” 

“Yes.” 



’^^7'ARD did not add that if she had 
not been so suspicious, his warn- 
ing might have enabled her to save the 
precious roll of paper. He started run- 
ning down the slope. 

“Where are you going?” 

“I’m going to get that manuscript,” 
he answered, plunging down the side of 
the knoll. She called to him but he did 
not hesitate. A few minutes later, when 
he paused to search the ground for the 
trail of the beast that had come out of 
the night, she caught up with him. 

“Let me go with you,” she panted. 

“Why?” 

“Because — because that manuscript 
means a lot to me too. If you are really 
John Ward you will know how much it 
means. I’m sorry I didn’t believe you 
when you tried to w r arn me but I was 
afraid you were tricking me.” 

“And you’re not afraid of it now?” 

“No. When that thing attacked me, 
you could have shot me. You didn’t. 
You tried to help me. I don’t know who 
you are or where you came from, John 
Ward, but I think you are my friend, 
the first one I ever had. And somehow, 
although I don’t know how, I think we 
are both mixed up in this business to- 
gether.” 

Her voice was low and tense. There 
was still fear in it but the frightened 
panic had gone. There was a new note 
in it too, a soft, pulsing eagerness that 
Ward had never heard before and could 
not define. 

“Come on,” he said. “We’re in this 
together,” 
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He had accepted her. Her story could 
wait until later. The important task 
now wats to find the creature — beast, 
devil, demon — that had stolen the all- 
important roll of paper. 

That the task was almost hopeless, 
he knew before he started. Their only 
chance was to follow the tracks. And 
— he didn’t like the looks of those 
tracks. They were big, at least a foot 
long, and while they were roughly 
human in shape, they showed the marks 
of claws. 

“What— what could leave prints like 
this behind it?” the girl asked. 

“I don’t know,” Ward answered bit- 
terly. How many more questions would 
he have to answer with that unsatis- 
fying phrase? He was sick of not know- 
ing, of being always in the dark, of try- 
ing to elude an enemy that came from 
nowhere. He wanted to know what he 
was fighting. 

The tracks led through the growth 
of scrub pines straight to the edge of 
the swamp. A lagoon of dark water, 
its surface ruffled by the constantly ris- 
ing wind, lay before them. The tracks 
waded into the water, went out of sight. 

“We haven’t a chance,” Ward 
groaned. “That thing can hide in this 
swamp forever.” 

Z'"'' RIMLY he led the way back to the 
top of the knoll. He wanted to 
talk to this girl. She had come here. 
Obviously she must know something. 

“What do you want me to tell you 
about myself?” she asked, in response 
to his question. 

“Everything,” he said. “Your whole 
life history.” 

“Well,” she began, “I was raised in 
an orphanage — ” 

“I might have known it!” Ward in- 
terrupted. “And you don’t know who 
your parents were or anything about 
yourself. You were found in a basket 



on a doorstep, the only way you know 
your name is because there was a note 
that said you were Patricia Holm, a sum 
of money was left with you to provide 
for your education, and all your life a 
voice has been whispering to you, ‘Be- 
on the alert. He’s after you.’ A few 
weeks ago you became of age and you 
received a watch—” 

“It was a ring,” the girl interrupted. 
“But all the rest is true. How in the 
world did you know all these things 
about me?” 

“Because the same thing happened 
to me!” Ward said. Briefly he told her 
what he knew of himself, then listened 
to what she had to say about herself. 
Her story duplicated his, with the ex- 
ception that, as an infant, she had been 
left in New York instead of in Los 
Angeles. 

“What does it all mean, John Ward?” 
she whispered. 

“It means that we were hidden away. 
Tell me: have you been hunted all your 
life, have you had to hide?” 

“No,” she answered. “I have heard 
the same voice that you tell about and 
I’ve had the sensation that I was being 
hunted, but no one tried to kill me.” 
“Then they didn’t find you,” Ward 
said. “They found me, but missed you.” 
“But why were we hidden for so 
long? And why didn’t, the persons who 
hid us just leave a message for us? Why 
wasn’t the manuscript simply left with 
our guardians?” 

“I think I can answer that,” Ward 
said. “No manuscript was left with our 
guardians because the persons who hid 
us doubted that such a message would 
ever reach us. And it wouldn’t either. 
If any manuscript had been left with 
my guardian, it would never have got 
to me.” He told her how the lawyer’s 
vault had been burglarized. “Simp- 
son’s whole file on me had been 
taken. If the manuscript had been in 
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that file, I would never have seen it.” 

“Who are we, John Ward?” Her 
voice was tremulous. “What are we?” 

“The manuscript would have told 
us,” he answered. “Incidentally those 
holes I discovered here on the knoll may 
have been made by someone who sus- 
pected the manuscript was buried here 
and was searching for it. Did you see 
the holes?” 

“No. I have just arrived and had 
concealed my canoe when I saw you 
coming. After that, I was trying to keep 
out of sight and shadow you at the same 
time. I didn’t see any holes.” 

“The whole knoll has been dug full 
of them, especially around the place 
where the building once stood. I think 
there is little doubt that somebody 
searched this knoll very carefully, look- 
ing for that manuscript, and didn’t find 
it, because it had been too cleverly hid- 
den.” 

Little by little a picture was build- 
ing up in his mind. It was vague and 
shadowy as yet, but he was beginning to 
get glimpses of the operation of some 
vast scheme in which he and this girl 
played central parts. He felt a little 
like an actor in a play, but unlike an 
actor, he did not know his part, he did 
not know his lines, nor his entrance 
cues. Obviously the play had been 
written before he was born, before 
Patricia Holm was born. They had been 
hidden away and clues had been 
left for them to enable them to learn 
the parts they were to play. The clues 
led here, to a roll of manuscript hidden 
away in what looked like a tombstone. 
But before they had a chance to learn 
their lines, the manuscript had been 
taken. 



“W HAT was that thing?” Patricia 
Holm asked. 

“It spoke English, saying T take’ 
when it grabbed the manuscript. There- 



fore it ought to be human. But if it 
wore clothes, I didn’t see them. It didn’t 
wear shoes and its tracks looked like it 
had claws. Therefore it ought to be 
a beast. Anything I say about it will 
be only a guess. Maybe it’s both human 
and beast, which leaves only the ques- 
tions of where it came from and what 
it was doing here.” 

“Do you think it dug the holes you 
found? Do you think it was searching 
for the manuscript?” 

“I don’t know. But it certainly 
ignored everything else and grabbed the 
manuscript. For all I know — ” Ward 
shivered “ — it may be our enemy.” 

He didn’t believe that, but he didn’t 
know it wasn’t true, and in spite of his 
cast-iron-nerves, the thought sent shiv- 
ers up his spine. 

“What are we going to do?” 

“Wait until tomorrow and see what 
can be done. Meanwhile,” he glanced 
at the sky, “There is a storm coming.” 
Rain was already falling, in big splat- 
tering drops driven by the wind. Thun- 
der was crashing nearer. They sought 
the protection of the pines on top of the 
knoll. Lightning began to flash. 

A particularly brilliant flash of light- 
ning came and Ward found himself 
waiting for the roar of the thunder. 
The thunder did not come. 

Not until then did Ward realize that 
the lighting flash had not come and gone 
in the split fraction of a second, the way 
lightning should. Coming from the 
clouds overhead, it had beamed down 
to earth. It did not die away. It hung 
in the air, a finger of intense light reach- 
ing to the ground. 

“That’s not lightning!” the girl 
gasped. 

“It’s a searchlight,” Ward said. “But 
don’t ask me what kind of a ship big 
enough to carry a searchlight of that 
power can stay in the air in a storm like 
this. I won’t know the answer. But 
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that is a searchlight.” 

He knew that in spite of the tremen- 
dous stride aviation had made before 
the end of World War II, no nation had 
invented an airplane that could stay 
long aloft in the middle of a violent 
thunderstorm. But there was a plane up 
there in the clouds. 

Illumined by a lightning flash, he 
caught a glimpse of the plane. 

It wasn’t a plane! 

It was a ship something like a blimp. 
No motors were visible on it. It had no 
fins or elevators, to control it in air cur- 
rents. Sleek and stream-lined, it was 
moving slowly through the darkness, 
oblivious of the storm. 

“It’s coming down,” Patricia Holm 
said. “What shall we do?” 

“Nothing,” Ward said. “We can’t 
run. We’ll hide here and hope they 
won’t find us.” 

“Do you think it’s coming for us?” 
the girl persisted. 

“I don’t think it’s here by accident!” 
Ward answered. 

Slipping noiselessly through the 
night, the ship was dropping down to- 
ward the knoll. 

CHAPTER V 

The Impossible Fortress 

npHEY crouched under the pines, 
watching the ship. 

“They’ll have a hard time finding us 
in this storm,” Patricia said. “Has it 
occurred to you that the people in the 
ship might be friends?” 

“It has occurred to me that they 
mightn’t, too,” Ward answered drily. 
“What’s going on there now?” 

The ship had stopped moving. Seem- 
ingly without support it was hanging 
motionless in the air. The searchlight 
was focused on the clearing where the 
old laboratory had stood. 

Something was moving in that clear- 



ing. The light was focused on it. 

“It’s the beast that grabbed the 
manuscript!” the girl hissed. 

The creature had been jumping up 
and down in the clearing, apparently 
trying to attract the attention of the oc- 
cupants of the ship. 

“It must have entered the lagoon and 
then doubled back. Probably it has 
been watching us all the time. Ah! I 
see what it is doing!” There was grim 
wonder in Ward’s voice as he watched 
the scene taking place below them. 

The beast had ceased jumping up 
and down. Looking up at the ship, it 
was pointing up toward the top of the 
knoll. As they watched, it started up 
the sandy slope. The ship followed it. 

“It’s telling them where we’re hid- 
ing!” Patricia’s startled voice rang out. 

“Which proves that the people in 
that ship are scarcely friends,” Ward 
commented. “Where are you going?” 

The girl had leaped to her feet. 
“I’m going to hide,” she answered. 
“Come on.” 

Ward rose to his feet but he made 
no effort to follow her. 

“Aren’t you coming?” 

He shook his head. 

“But we have to hide. It’s our only 
chance. If they catch us, they’ll kill 
us.” 

“Use your head,” he said. “We would 
have to hide in the swamps. People 
who go into these swamps on foot usu- 
ally don’t come out. Besides, they can 
follow us through the air. They can 
hunt us down as no animal was ever 
hunted. If we run now, we haven’t 
a chance.” 

“Is that your only reason?” the girl 
blazed. 

“No,” Ward said quietiy. 

“What’s the rest of it?” 

“I’m tired of running. I’m sick of 
hiding. And I am desperately sick of 
not knowing what I am running from. 
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So I am going out into the open and 
give myself up.” 

“But they’ll kill you!” 

“Maybe,” he shrugged. “But if I 
am to fight my enemy, I have to know 
my enemy. Now that the manuscript 
is gone, the only way I can learn about 
my enemy is to go to him. I’m going 
to do just that.” 

'T'HE girl was silent. 

“But you don’t have to go with 
me,” Ward continued. “They may not 
know about you, and if they get me 
they may let you escape. You can 
hide tonight and tomorrow you can 
find my canoe or your boat and get 
out of here.” 

It was a reasonable suggestion. And 
it would give Patricia Holm a chance 
to keep on living. 

“In the meantime, what about you?” 
she asked. 

“I’ll be all right,” Ward said. “Get 
going now. They mustn’t see you.” 

“You wouldn’t be giving yourself 
up so I can escape?” she demanded. 

“Partly,” Ward admitted. “But 
that is not the important part. If you 
weren’t here, I would do the same 
thing, for the same reasons. I’m tired 
of being hunted. I want to do a little 
hunting myself.” 

“You won’t do any hunting if you’re 
dead!” 

Ward didn’t answer that. “Beat it,” 
he said. “And good luck.” 

“You’re — you’re really going out 
there and surrender?” 

“Yes.” He turned and walked down 
the side of the knoll. 

The ship wast just above the top of 
the scrub pine. Below it he could 
hear the beast-creature fighting its way 
through the undergrowth. The search- 
light was darting everywhere. Sud- 
denly, as he stepped into an open space 
in the pines, the light caught him. The 



beam was blinding. He cofildn’t face 
it. He had to turn his head aside. 

This was the moment that would 
decide his fate. If they didn’t shoot 
him as soon as they saw him, he might, 
just possibly might, have a chance. He 
held his breath and lifted his hands. 

Seconds passed while the light was 
focused on him. He waited for the 
shots. No shots came. The ship 
stopped moving. He had the impres- 
sion he was being carefully scrutinized. 
He could feel his heart pounding sav- 
agely in his breast. Involuntarily his 
muscles tensed against the slugs he was 
afraid would come tearing into his 
body. 

Would they shoot him? All over 
the earth they had tried to kill him. 
Now that he had walked into their 
arms would they shoot? Or would 
they stop to ask questions? Would 
the fact that he was willingly surrend- 
ering make them curious? 

Abruptly the ship began to descend. 
It came straight down, in a way that 
no dirigible could ever move. 

They hadn’t shot him! They were 
going to take him prisoner! 

“Well, they’re going to ask questions 
before they shoot!” a relieved voice 
sighed near him. 

It was Patricia Holm. Turning, he 
saw her standing within a few feet of 
him. She had followed him down the 
side of the knoll. 

“I thought I told you to hide!” he 
challenged. 

“You did,” she answered. “But you 
didn’t expect me to let you take all the 
risks while I saved my neck, did you? 
This is my fight too.” 

0 MASHING the growth of pines 
aside, the ship came down. Trees 
six and eight inches in diameter were 
broken under its weight as easily as 
reeds. That fact startled Ward. He 
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had thought the ship might possibly be 
some form of advanced dirigible. The 
way it smashed the pines showed it 
was no dirigible. It must be made out 
of steel and it must weigh tons. 

It stopped a few feet above the 
ground, hung there in the air as easily 
as a hummingbird might hang above a 
flower. A door opened in the side, re- 
vealing a lighted interior. A man ap- 
peared in the door! 

“You!” Ward gasped. 

It was the gray man, who had tried 
to kill him in Los Angeles. There was 
no mistaking the expressionless face, 
the emotionless eyes. He had changed 
clothes and was now wearing a kind 
of uniform. It was gray. Behind him 
were other men. They were also gray. 
All of them were holding strange look- 
ing devices that looked like sub ma- 
chine guns made out of polished alu- 
minum and glass. 

“There are two of you,” the gray 
man said, as if this fact puzzled him. 
“If there had only been you, Ward, I 
would have known what to do. This 
complicates matters. I have to take 
both of you to the boss. Search them!” 
he said to the men with him. “If they 
make a move, blast them!” 

The two captives did not attempt to 
resist. 

“How did you get here?” Ward 
asked. 

“Simpson phoned us,” the gray man 
casually answered. “As soon as you 
turned up, he let us know you were 
there. We trailed you. As soon as it 
was obvious that you were coming here, 
I put in a call for the ship so w r e could 
come out here and pick you up. 

“Simpson is in your employ!” Ward 
gasped. 

“Well, yes,” the gray man answered. 
“He has been working with us since 
you skipped out five years ago. We 
thought you would eventually come 



back to him. Yes, Simpson has helped 
us out, although he doesn’t know it.” 

“How can he keep from knowing it?” 

“We have ways and means,” was the 
enigmatic answer. 

“But — who are you? And why have 
you been trying to kill me. What is 
this all about?” 

“Don’t you know?” the gray man 
said. “Well, it’s not my turn to tell 
you. The boss will take care of that. 
Now no more questions. We’re going 
to take you along to the boss. He’ll 
know what to do with you. Into the 
ship with them, men. And watch them. 
This guy is tricky.” 

As they started toward the ship the 
beast-creature came waddling up. Seen 
in full light, he looked more like a 
beast than a man. He wore no clothes 
and he looked like a gorilla. Dirty, 
muddy, wet with rain, he came toward 
them. 

“I got!” he was saying. “I got!” 

LTE WAS holding the roll of manu- 
script in his hands. Like an un- 
gainly dog bringing something to its 
master he came up to the gray man and 
handed the manuscript to him. 

The gray man grabbed it, ran his eyes 
over it. Surprize showed on his face. 
“This is what the boss has been look- 
ing for!” he exulted. “Will he be glad 
to get this! Toro, you’ve done a won- 
derful job, finding this,” he said to the 
half beast. 

“Toro good boy,” the thing said, 
dim traces of pride in its voice. “Toro 
get. Toro watch. Toro hunt. Toro 
find. Something for Toro?” The voice 
was plaintive now. It sounded like 
an idiot who has done a good deed and 
is hesitatingly waiting for a promised 
reward. 

“Sure,” the gray man said. “There 
will be something for you.” 

Without a second’s hesitation, he 
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brought up the strange device he car- 
ried, and pointed it at Toro. The half 
beast looked at it, a vague wondering 
smile on its face. The gray man 
pressed the trigger. 

From the muzzle of the device there 
leaped a bolt of radiation. It looked 
like lightning. It smashed straight 
into the waiting face of Toro. The 
face vanished in a splash of red. 

The huge, ungainly body fell like a 
sack of mud. It twitched, tried to roll 
over, then was still. 

“Is that the way you reward your 
faithful servants?” Ward said. 

The gray man shrugged. “His job 
was finished. We’ve had him here for 
years searching for this manuscript, 
waiting for you, if you happened to 
turn up. From what I’ve heard he has 
scared the natives clear out of these 
swamps.” 

“I’ll say he has,” Ward said, remem- 
bering the actions of the man from 
whom he had tried to rent a boat. “But 
why did you kill him?” 

“Because his job was done,” the 
gray man answered carelessly. “Be- 
cause we don’t need him any more.” 

At a wave of his hand, his men 
herded Ward and the girl into the ship. 
Patricia Holm looked sick. 

“'"PHEY’RE beasts!” the girl sobbed. 

“He wasn’t anything but a harm- 
less idiot. He scared me when he took 
the manuscript, but I didn’t know what 
he was. And they murdered him! 
They’re worse than beasts.” 

“They’re kind of tough all right,” 
Ward answered grimly. 

They had been thrust into a small 
windowless hole that was without fur- 
niture of any kind. A tube in the ceil- 
ing shed a pale blue light over the 
cheerless room. Ward was listening 
to the whine of the mysterious motors 
that lifted the ship. The sensation of 



increased weight told him that the ves- 
sel was rising fast. 

The door opened. The gray man 
stood there. 

“I just wanted to warn you not to 
try to escape,” he said. 

“Worried about us?” Ward asked. 
“The boss does our worrying for us,” 
the gray man answered. 

“Who is the boss?” 

“You’ll find out soon enough,” was 
the enigmatic answer. 

“Okay,” Ward shrugged. He 
changed the subject. “This is rather 
an unusual ship, isn’t it? How does it 
operate?” 

“I don’t know,” came the reply. “All 
we do is fly it. It is something in the 
way of a ship, though. The boss in- 
vented it.” 

“Hmm,” Ward thought. Aloud he 
said. “I’m surprized I haven’t seen 
stories about it in the newspapers. I 
should think it would arouse a lot of 
curiosity.” 

“It would,” the gray man answered, 
“if anybody ever saw it.” 

“How can you keep people from 
seeing it?” 

“Oh, it has been seen, a few times. 
But nobody has ever believed the peo- 
ple who said they saw such a thing. 
We only land at night. When we’re 
out in the daytime, we fly too high to 
be seen. A ship twenty to thirty miles 
high is invisible.” 

“Twenty or thirty miles?” Ward 
gasped. “Will it go that high?” 

“Yes, and a lot higher. We’re about 
thirty miles high right now.” 

“The devil we are! Would you 
mind telling us where we are going?” 
“Headquarters,” the gray man 
promptly answered. “Headquarters is 
located in Grant Land.” 

“Grant Land?” Ward questioned. 
“I never heard of it.” 

“Most people haven’t,” the gray 
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man answered. “It’s about eight de- 
grees from the North Pole.” 

Carefully closing the door behind 
him, he exited. A lock clicked. John 
Ward and Patricia Holm stared in be- 
wilderment at each other. 

“The North Pole — ” the girl whis- 
pered. 

Humming with the surge of vast 
energies being released, the ship drove 
through the night. 

CHAPTER VI 
Thordon 

TTE HAD small delicate hands and 
a thin, pinched face. His head 
was completely bald, with that kind 
of abhorrent baldness that comes not 
from losing the normal head hair but 
from never having any hair to lose. 
His mouth was small and cruel; from 
a person with a mouth like that you 
would never expect kindness. He was 
sitting at a desk reading the manu- 
script. He read a whole page at a sin- 
gle glance. 

John Ward and Patricia Holm were 
standing in front of him. The gray 
man had deferentially ushered them 
into this room, and after laying the 
manuscript on the desk in front of 
him, had tiptoed out. Other than a 
single glance, he had paid them no at- 
tention, but had grabbed the manu- 
script. 

This was headquarters. They were 
somewhere near the north pole. The 
trip was over. 

This was the enemy. 

As soon as he saw the delicate figure 
seated at the desk, Ward knew he had 
found his enemy. At first sight, hate 
rose within him. It seemed to him that 
all his life, without knowing him, he 
had hated this man. Every instinct he 
had shouted at him to leap across the 



desk and throttle the man seated there. 
Other instincts warned him to caution. 
Ward was unarmed. The man across 
the desk looked unarmed. Ward wait- 
ed. He did not trust appearances here. 
To leap across the desk looked easy. 
Therefore it was probably hard, if not 
impossible. 

Ward watched him read the manu- 
script. He covered a whole page at a 
single glance. That meant a photo- 
graphic eye and a mind that retained 
impressions. A powerful mind. He 
finished reading the manuscript and 
looked up. 

“Well, well,” he said. “So you are 
John Ward.” There was contempt in 
the tone. 

“Yes,” Ward said. “Who are you?” 

“I have no name!” Malevolent 
hatred glistened in the eyes as he made 
that statement. “I am the master 1 I 
am ruler. I am the king but I have 
more powers than any king ever had 
There is no word in the language strong 
enough to describe what I am. So I 
have selected a name for myself. I am 
Thordon. From Thor, the old Norse 
god who struck his enemies with light- 
ning and thunder. Does that satisfy 
you?” 

Ward ignored the outburst. “Why 
have you sent men to try to kill me?” 
he asked quietly. 

“Because you were dangerous,” 
Thordon snapped. 

“How could I be dangerous? Until 1 
found my life being threatened, I did 
not even suspect that you existed. And 
even if I had known all about you, 1 
would not have been a menace to you 
here in this fortress in these frozen 
wastes.” 

“When you read this you would have 
known about me, and you would have 
been dangerous,” Thordon answered, 
tapping the manuscript. “That is why 
my actions became necessary.” 
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“DUT you tried to kill me before I 
even knew the manuscript w r as in 
existence.” 

“Certainly. I was taking a logical 
step to avert a possible source of dan- 
ger. I knew that some day in some way 
that manuscript would reach your 
hands. I was never able to find it my- 
self. Tell me, where did you find it?” 

“Inside what looked like a tomb- 
stone,” Ward answered. There was 
nothing to be gained by attempting to 
withhold this information. Thordon 
could find out. 

“Curse him, so that is how he tricked 
me!” Thordon rasped. “How did you 
know it was hidden there?” 

“I didn’t,” Ward answered honestly. 

“Then how did you find it?” 

“By accident,” Ward answered. 

The answer seemed to satisfy Thor- 
don. He turned his attention to the girl 
and began to question her. 

“So there were two of you,” Thor- 
don said, when he had finished ques- 
tioning Patricia. “I knew Ward would 
send his son to try to destroy me but I 
did not think Holm would send his 
daughter. They tricked me again, 
damn them ! ” 

Ward quickened inwardly. He had 
learned something that he desperately 
wanted to know. But he gave no sign. 
“Why should they want to destroy 
you?” he said calmly. 

“Because — ” Thordon caught him- 
self. “You would try to trick me too?” 
he sneered. His hands moved to a 
bank of buttons on his desk. An angry 
gleam lit his eyes. There was no sign 
of mercy on his face. 

Ward held his breath, not daring to 
move. He sensed the imminence of 
death. If Thordon pressed one of those 
buttons — who knew what forces were 
leashed within the gray fortress? Per- 
haps pressing one of those butons would 
send death flaming at them. 



“Why should I destroy you?” Thor- 
don said. A vicious smile appeared on 
his weak face. He looked at the girl. 
“You, my dear, would make a splendid 
addition to my collection of beauties. 
Plow would you like to join my — ah — 
harem?” 

“I wouldn’t like it,” Patricia said. 
She glanced wildly at Ward. 

“No doubt you will learn to like it,” 
Thordon said smoothly. “I am told by 
those who are in a position to know that 
I am a wonderful lover.” 

“You — ” the girl choked. Disgust 
and loathing were on her face. She 
glanced again at Ward, then back at 
Thordon. “I won’t do it. You can’t — 
I won’t — ” 

Ward leaped. Thordon’s attention 
was quite taken up by the girl. Ward 
hurled himself through the air. Plis 
fists were all he had but one blow would 
be all he needed to break Thordon’s 
pipe-stem neck. 

As Ward leaped, Thordon’s hand 
darted swiftly among the buttons set 
into the top of his desk. 

“Ugh!” Ward gasped. In the split 
second that had elapsed he knew he had 
been too slow. He did not see anything 
hit him but something struck him a 
sickening blow in the stomach. He had 
the fleeting impression that he was 
lifted off his feet, spun in a dizzying cir- 
cle, and then hurled outward. Pie hit 
with a crash that left him senseless for 
a second. When he recovered consci- 
ousness he was lying on the floor in the 
corner of the room. Blood was running 
down his face and into his mouth. 
Thordon was looking at him. The little 
devil was laughing. 

TJTE SAT up just in time to see Pa- 
tricia Holm attempt what he had 
tried and failed. Utilizing Thordon’s 
preoccupation with Ward, she leaped at 
the self-styled master. 
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A second later, bruised and bleeding, 
she was lying on the floor beside Ward. 
Apparently from the solid front of the 
desk, a thin, almost invisible beam of 
light had leaped out in response to 
Thordon’s manipulation of the buttons. 
It had struck her, seized her, hurled her 
backward. 

Thordon grinned at them. “I am not 
exactly defenseless,” he said. “Have 
you seen enough or would you like an- 
other demonstration?” 

“Some other time,” Ward gritted. 
“I’ll give you a demonstration.” 

“That’s what you think,” Thordon 
said. “After my men finish with you, 
you will find it exceedingly difficult to 
demonstrate anything other than the 
efficient execution of my commands.” 
He pressed another button. 

The door quickly opened. A gray 
clad guard stood there. “You called, 
sir?” he apologetically asked. 

“Yes,” Thordon answered. “Have 
these two escorted to the hypnosis lab- 
oratories. Direct that they be given 
the standard treatments.” 

“Yes, sir,” the guard said, saluting. 

He turned to Ward and the girl. 

“Get up, you two,” he said. “And 
come with me.” 

“We’ve learned one thing,” Ward 
whispered to the girl, as the watchful 
guard escorted them away. 

“What’s that?” the girl dully asked. 

“Our purpose in life, the instructions 
we were to receive in the manuscript, is 
to destroy Thordon. He let that much 
slip.” 

“I knew that the moment I saw him,” 
Patricia Holm answered. “The ques- 
tion is — How?” 

“No talkin’,” the guard said bluntly. 
“I’ll kick the pants off you if you open 
your traps again.” 

'pHE guard shoved them into a cell. 

“Wait there until we’re ready for 



you,” he said, slamming the iron grill 
that was the door. 

“Well, here we are,” Patricia Holm 
said dispiritedly. 

“It looks like I stuck our necks out 
when I surrendered,” Ward admitted. 
“I’m sorry I got you into this mess.” 

“I got myself into it,” she answered. 
“And we’re not licked yet. There must 
be some way out of this place. There 
must be some way we can beat that lit- 
tle devil.” 

“There is always a way out of every- 
thing,” Ward said. “Our big problem 
is to stay alive long enough to find it.” 

“Do — do you think he is going to kill 
us?” 

“No,” Ward hesitated. “But we’re 
in a spot, just the same.” 

He hated to admit defeat, he hated 
to think they were trapped without any 
hope of ever defending themselves. He 
had foreseen the possibility of some 
such situation as this and had made 
plans to meet it. But on the ship they 
had been carefully searched, very care- 
fully searched. A tiny saw blade, made 
out of beryllium copper, had been re- 
moved from the sole of one of his shoes. 
A small but efficient tear gas bomb had 
been removed from the heel of the other 
shoe. His cigarettes had been taken 
and he had been stripped and searched 
to the skin. The gray man had taken 
no chances. 

Three guards appeared at the door of 
the cell. With them was a fourth per- 
son, a stooped, white-haired old man 
who was clad in the gown of a surgeon. 

“Ladies first,” one of the guards said. 

She did not hesitate. “Here I go,” 
she said, smiling at Ward. 

“Good luck, Patricia Holm,” Ward 
gritted. 

A startled, dazed look appeared on 
the surgeon’s face. “What — what did 
he say?” he stammered, nodding toward 
Ward. His eyes were fixed with terri- 
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ble intensity on the girl. 

“He wished me good luck,” she an- 
swered bitterly. “Do you think I’ll need 
it? After all, when you get through 
with me, I’m only going to join a 
harem!” 

The surgeon seemed not to hear. 
“Did — did he call you Patricia Holm?” 
he faltered. 

“That’s my name,” the girl said. 
“Why shouldn’t he call me that?” 

“No — no reason,” the doctor said. 
He seemed to regain control of himself. 
Harshness crept into his voice. “This 
way,” he said. He motioned to the 
guards. “Watch her closely. If she at- 
tempts to resist, over-power her.” 

“Sure, pop,” the guards said. “We 
know what to do.” 

Ward watched them march her away. 
There was bitterness in his heart. He 
would have given anything to have been 
able to help her. But there was noth- 
ing he could do. To attempt resistance 
would invite destruction, and both of 
them must stay alive, no matter what 
the cost. 

nPWO hours later the door at the end 
1 of the hall opened and Patricia 
Holm emerged. She was not the same 
girl who had entered the room that lay 
beyond. Barely able to walk, she was 
supported between two guards. The 
boots and riding breeches she had been 
wearing had been replaced by a set of 
gray colored shorts and a gray blouse. 
And something had happened to her 
face. 

As she was half carried past him, she 
slowly turned her head in his direction. 
There was no recognition in her eyes. 
She didn’t know him. Her face was 
dazed, and without expression or emo- 
tion. 

She looked — gray ! With the excep- 
tion of Thordon, all the people he had 
seen in this fortress had looked gray. 



Occasionally their faces showed some 
animation and they seemed able to talk 
freely but all emotion was strictly on 
the surface. It did not come from the 
soul beneath. Like the gray man, these 
were gray people. 

Patricia Holm showed the same gray- 
ness, the same lack of emotion as all 
the others. 

The two men helped her away. They 
were not gone long. 

“Your turn next,” they said to Ward, 
unlocking and opening the door of his 
cell. 

They led him into the laboratory 
where the white-haired surgeon was 
waiting. Before he realized what they 
were going to do, they had seized him, 
thrown him on an operating table, and 
were strapping him down. In the last 
moment, he fought desperately. -The 
surgeon grunted something and four 
other men came from an adjoining 
room. The six men speedily strapped 
him down. 

“You may go now,” the surgeon said 
to them. 

“Okay, doc,” one of them answered. 
“The boss says to give this guy the 
works,” He jerked a thumb toward 
Ward. 

“I will handle the situation,” the sur- 
geon said. “You may be sure of that. 
Move along now. This is a delicate 
operation and I must not be disturbed 
while it is in progress.” 

The men left the operating room. 
Ward had overheard the conversation. 
He bit his lips to keep from screaming. 
He was helpless, unable to move, and 
some sort of an operation was going to 
be performed on him. He saw the face 
of the surgeon bend down over him. 

“Sh — ” the doctor whispered. 

Was the man mad, Ward wondered 
wildly. 

“Don’t become excited,” the doctor 
whispered. “Don’t cry out. Are you 
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really John Ward, the son of Richard 
Ward?” 

Dumbly, Ward nodded. He didn’t in 
the least understand the meaning of the 
question. Vehemently he wished the 
doctor would get on with what he had 
to do. Being tied down and waiting like 
a dog for the knife of a vivisectionist 
was enough to drive a man crazy. “Get 
on with your damned operation,” he 
gritted. “Whatever it is, I can stand it.” 

“I’m not going to perform an opera- 
tion on you,” the surgeon said. 

“You’re not! Why have you got me 
tied down?” 

“Sh — ” The doctor glanced quickly 
toward the door. “You must be quiet. 
They mustn’t overhear you.” 

“What kind of a trick is this?” Ward 
husked. 

“It’s no trick,” the doctor said. “Do 
you know who lam?” 

“Hell, no.” 

“I am Judson Holm,” came the as- 
tounding answer. “I am the father of 
Patricia Holm!” 

“’VT’OU are what?” Ward gasped. He 
did not, could not believe his ears. 
His dazed impression was that he was 
out of his mind. 

“I am Judson Holm,” the surgeon re- 
peated, his voice a tense whisper. “I 
am the man who hid you in Los Angeles 
and who hid Patricia in New York! ” 

“This is an illusion,” Ward thought 
firmly. “They have already given me 
an anaesthetic. I am hearing things 
that aren’t true.” 

Once, as the result of a broken arm, 
he had been given ether by the doctors 
who were to set the bone. He still viv- 
idly remembered the nightmares he had 
had during the seconds when he was 
first going under the influence of the 
drug. So far as he knew, he had been 
given no drug here, but he knew from 
experience that it was difficult to re- 



member that you had taken an anaes- 
thetic after you had taken it. He tried 
to sit up. The straps jerked him back, 
reminding him where he was. 

“This is nonsense,” he whispered. 

“No.” 

“Then one of us is crazy. You can’t 
be the man who concealed me in Los 
Angeles.” “Please, John — . I am tell- 
ing you the truth. You must believe 
me.” 

“I don’t believe you,” Ward said. 
“You are not Patricia’s father.” 

“But I am,” the doctor insisted. 

“That’s a lie,” Ward said. “I saw 
her when she came out of this room. 
She could barely walk. She looked 
drugged and she didn’t recognize me. I 
don’t know what you did to her, but I 
know that no father would do that to 
his daughter.” 

“Please,” the doctor begged. “Noth- 
ing was done to her.” 

“I saw her,” Ward challenged. 

“She was acting,” the doctor an- 
swered. “I pretended to put her under 
hypnosis but I didn’t do it. Instead I 
spent the time she was in here teach- 
ing her how she must act to deceive 
Thordon. Of course she couldn’t show 
that she recognized you. That might 
have given her away. For several days 
after being put under the special type 
of hypnosis Thordon uses a person re- 
members little or nothing of his past 
life. Consequently she could not rec- 
ognize you.” 

“Hypnosis,” Ward whispered. 
“That’s impossible.” 

“It isn’t impossible,” the doctor in- 
sisted. “You, yourself, have been hyp- 
notized all your life.” 

“Now I know you’re lying,” Ward 
said. “I never saw a hypnotist in my 
life, and as for letting one get close 
enough to me to put me into a trance, 
I would not be likely to let that happen 
if I could prevent it.” 
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J1TE WAS convinced that for some 
reason this doctor was trying to 
deceive him. There was little reason 
for such an effort, he admitted, for he 
was strapped to an operating table and 
the surgeon could work his will with 
him. Under those circumstances, when 
his victim was helpless, there was no 
reason why the doctor should attempt 
an elaborate deception, but apparently 
he was trying it anyhow. 

“I see I shocked you by telling you 
too much too soon,” the surgeon said. 
“The mind will accept only so much in- 
formation at one time. If given more 
than that, it rebels. When you have 
time to think, you will realize I am tell- 
ing the truth. You were, and still are, 
under hypnosis, and I can prove it.” 

He seemed very sure of himself. 
Ward was completely bewildered. 
“Prove it,” he said. “I’m listening.” 
“All right,” the doctor answered. 
“Here is the first proof. All your life 
you have been hearing a voice that told 
you to be on the alert, that something 
was after you.” 

Ward stared in astonishment at this 
man. Was the doctor superhuman? 
How did he know about the voice? 

“When you were less than a year old, 
I helped implant that voice in your 
mind,” the doctor said. “It was put 
there by hypnosis. We knew you would 
be hunted, we knew you would be in 
danger. This voice was intended to 
warn you always to be on the alert.” 
Ward tried to speak and choked. The 
voice that had spoken to him from the 
back of his mind, this surgeon had 
helped put there! Or was the man ly- 
ing? Was he, for some reason of his 
own, trying to trick his helpless victim? 

“Not so long ago, you received a 
present, a wrist watch,” the surgeon 
continued. “When you strapped it on 
your wrist, a voice began to speak to 
you. You thought the voice came out 



of the watch, or, by some ingenious 
system of radio, was transmitted 
through the watch. You didn’t exam- 
ine the watch. You weren’t supposed 
to examine it, but if you had, you would 
have found it to be quite an ordinary 
time-piece. However it was a trigger 
that released into your mind the post- 
hypnotic commands impressed there 
twenty years previously. There was no 
radio in the watch. There was no tiny 
record similar to a phonograph. The 
watch itself was a signal that without 
your knowing what was happening, or 
being at all conscious of the process, 
would release into your mind the post- 
hypnotic commands that would take 
you back to the Knoll of the Three' 
Pines, in the swamps of Florida.”* 
There was conviction in the surgeon’s 
whisper. He spoke like a man who 
knew what he was talking about. And, 
there was no questioning his facts. He 
knew about the voice that had spoken 
to Ward, he knew about the watch, the 
three pines on the island in Big Cypress 
swamp. Was it possible that his story 
was true? 



* Hypnosis, though an old and legendary art 
that has fallen into disrepute through use by stage 
magicians and quacks who tried to take advantage 
of the potential powers it offered, has been under 
re-investigation by science recently, with results 
that promise to be startling. Post-hypnotic com- 
mands are orders given to a subject while he is 
under hypnosis, the commands to be obeyed after 
the hypnosis has been terminated. If the hypnotist 
so desires, the subject may be made to retain no 
knowledge of the orders, until the time comes for 
them to take effect, when the orders will be ex- 
ecuted whether the subject desires it or not and 
without his knowing what is happening. There are 
well authenticated instances of such commands be- 
ing executed after the lapse of a year. In one case, 
a patient was instructed while under hypnosis to 
return to the office of the doctor on a day and at 
an hour over a year away. The patient did not 
know the command had been given but at the ap- 
pointed time, he obeyed it. It is probably unneces- 
sary to point out here but it can do no harm to 
say that hypnotic experiments should never under 
any circumstances be attempted by those who lack 
a full understanding of the science. — Ed. 
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“But why— why did you go to all 
that trouble?” Ward questioned. “Why 
did you use so elaborate a scheme when 
something simpler might have served.” 

“Something simpler would not have 
served!” the doctor vehemently in- 
sisted. “There was no other way we 
could be sure the information would 
reach you. Remember, we had to wait 
twenty years, we had to wait until you 
grew into a man, to tell you what you 
had to know. Too much could happen 
in twenty years for a simpler method to 
serve. You had to be protected through 
infancy, which meant that you had to 
be hidden. The manuscript that was to 
provide you with information must also 
be hidden. It must be perfectly con- 
cealed. The sharpest, keenest, most 
savagely warped mind on earth knew 
that you and the manuscript existed. 
No effort would be spared to find and 
destroy both. Yet in spite of the en- 
emy that was seeking you, you and the 
manuscript must be brought together 
when you were old enough to act on 
the information you would receive. It 
was no simple problem that we faced 
in that cursed swamp so long ago and 
no simple solution was possible. Now, 
John, do you believe me?” 

’Y^/ARD was aware that the surgeon 
was bending over him. He could 
see the man’s face, cut and grooved 
with lines that could only have come 
from suffering. “I do not know whether 
or not I believe you,” Ward said slowly. 
“You have used the word ‘we’ several 
times. What do you mean by that 
‘we’?” 

“Your father and myself. I was your 
father’s assistant in his laboratory in 
Big Cypress swamp.” 

“And — ” Ward tensed himself to ask 
this question. “ — what about my fa- 
ther?” 

“He was one of the greatest men who 



ever lived.” 

Ward felt a glow at the words. “And 
where is he now?” 

“Dead,” the doctor simply said. “He 
and your mother are buried under the 
tombstone on the knoll. They were 
killed — ” Anger lit the doctor’s eyes 
and his gaze went toward the door — ” 
by the beast that rules here, by Thor- 
don!” 

Ward lay very still. Subconsciously 
he knew that his parents were dead, but 
in spite of that, always there had been 
the hope that somehow, sometime, he 
would find them. Now he knew that he 
would never find them. Anger in a red 
flood of helpless fury rolled through 
him. 

“I must pretend to hypnotize you,” 
the surgeon continued. “I must go 
through the motions of injecting a drug 
into your blood, and all the rest of the 
procedure that Thordon has developed. 
We never know here when eyes are 
watching us so I must go through with 
the operation. That is how Thordon 
controls all of the thousands who do his 
bidding. But you will not be hypno- 
tized. You will be left with your will 
intact. And while I am going through 
the necessary motions, I will tell you 
the whole story back of Thordon, the 
menace that we are trying to fight. Do 
you understand, John?” 

Ward nodded. Relaxing, he closed 
his eyes. It took a strong effort of will 
to keep from screaming when he felt a 
hypodermic needle prick his skin. 
However, he knew he had no choice ex- 
cept to trust this physician. He was 
completely in the man’s power. 

Told in jerky whispers, with the sur- 
geon’s eyes constantly darting appre- 
hensively to the door, it was an amazing 
story that Ward heard. It was over an 
hour in the telling. While the doctor 
deftly worked, Ward heard the whole 
story of his life. Then the surgeon told 
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him about Thordon, and what Thordon 
really was. It was all Ward could do to 
maintain silence when he learned the 
secret of Thordon’s identity. 

“That — that’s impossible!” he al- 
most shouted. 

“Sh — It isn’t impossible. It’s the 
hideous truth. And his purpose is even 
more hideous. I returned to the Knoll 
of the Three Pines, to make one final 
effort to capture or destroy him. In- 
stead, he captured me. For twenty 
years he has held me prisoner. For the 
same length of time he has been plan- 
ning his campaign, gathering strength, 
kidnaping men and bringing them here 
where they can be made into creatures 
with but one thought — to do his will. 
He built this fortress here where no one 
would ever look for it. Hundreds of 
men worked for years building it. It 
is almost impregnable. From this place, 
he will launch a campaign that will 
make him master of the earth, unless 
we can stop him. He must be stopped. 
No matter what the cost, he must be 
stopped. Do you understand, John?” 

“'VT'ES,” said Ward slowly. “I even 
understand why you planned to 
have your daughter try to destroy him.” 

“We hated pitting a girl against his 
evil genius,” the doctor almost sobbed. 
“But we had no choice. We had to 
use every possible tool that might help 
to remove him. Richard Ward was 
sacrificing his son. I could do no less 
than offer my daughter for the same 
sacrifice. And when she heard my story 
she agreed that I had done the right 
thing.” His voice was hoarse with 
anger. 

Ward nodded in sympathy. “I have 
one final question,” he stated. “You 
said that everyone here, with the ex- 
ception of Thordon, was under the in- 
fluence of hypnosis. Does that include 
you?” 



“Yes. I was hypnotized, but this is 
no longer true.” 

“How did you break your hypnosis?” 

“I didn’t break it. No one can break 
his own mental bonds, or can even real- 
ize that they exist. A profound mental 
and emotional shock is needed to break 
the effect of hypnosis.” 

“Then how was your hypnosis 
broken?” 

“Because Thordon made a mistake!” 
the doctor hissed. “He thought the 
type of hypnosis he was using was un- 
breakable. It wasn’t. I have been 
performing his operations for him. He 
thought it would be a clever and ex- 
ceedingly funny joke to send me my 
own daughter to be made into a play- 
thing for him. Instead, the shock of 
hearing you call her Patricia Holm, of 
realizing that this girl was my daugh- 
ter, brought me out of my hypnosis. 
Thordon, after all these years, has final- 
ly made one mistake. And that mistake 
will destroy him.” 

Holm’s eyes were blazing. For years, 
he had been beaten, he had seen no 
chance of ever striking against his en- 
emy. Like John Ward, he had been 
helpless. Now he saw a chance to strike 
back. The surge of renewed hope was 
strong in his voice. 

“I am going to release the straps that 
hold you and call the guards to take you 
away,” he said to Ward. “If they ask 
you questions, pretend you understand 
nothing. Act, as Patricia is acting, 
knowing that your life, and the lives of 
uncounted others, depends on it. I 
have already been making plans for 
action. We will destroy this evil mon- 
ster in his own lair.” 

After Holm released the straps, Ward 
sat up. Within his mind was the in- 
toxicating knowledge that he was free, 
that his will was his own. He had 
found the monster that had been seek- 
ing his life. In secrecy, he and Patricia 
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and Holm could prepare complete plans 
for attacking Thordon. 

Holm rang for the guards to take 
Ward away. The door opened. 

“Did you call?” a derisive voice said. 

Neither Ward nor Holm had been 
looking at the door when it opened. At 
the sound of the voice the surgeon 
seemed to freeze. His face was sud- 
denly drained of all color. Ward jerked 
startled eyes to the door. 

It wasn’t a guard who stood there. 

It was Thordon! 

“You will no doubt be interested to 
know that for years I have had a mi- 
crophone pick-up planted in this labora- 
tory,” Thordon said. “I found your 
conversation very interesting. You 
ought to know by now, Doctor Holm, 
that I never make mistakes!” 

CHAPTER VII 
The Weakness of Thordon 



''jPHORDON was not much over five 
feet tall, not a big man. Physically 
he looked immature, the completely 
bald head and the smile on his face 
giving him an impish appearance some- 
thing like that of a benevolent gnome. 
But there was nothing benevolent about 
his eyes. Cold, chilled hatred looked 
out of them. 

“Hello,” Ward said. 

There was no point in his attempt- 
ing to act like he was under hypnosis. 
Thordon knew better. There was only 
one possible course of action — stall. No 
guards had entered with Thordon. He 
was carrying no weapon. Lying on 
the table beside Thordon was a metal 
bar, a part of the equipment of the 
laboratory. If Ward could stall long 
enough to get his hands on that bar! 

Thordon’s eyes glittered as he looked 
at Ward. “You’re a cool customer,” 
he said. 



“Thank you.” 

“You have nothing to thank me for,” 
Thordon asserted. “Do you know what 
I am going to do?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“I am going to complete the opera- 
tion that Holm failed to do!” Thordon 
said. “I am going to give you a double 
dose of drug and put you into a hyp- 
nosis that you will never break. How 
will you like that?” 

“I’m afraid I won’t like it,” Ward 
answered, shrugging indifferently. “But 
I am afraid there is nothing I can do 
about it — except this!” 

He had been moving toward Thor- 
don. Now he took one single step and 
the bar was in his hands. 

. “Don’t, John ! ” he heard the old sur- 
geon scream. 

Ward swung the bar. Years of ac- 
cumulated hate went into the blow. 
This monstrosity had hunted him 
around the world. This super-evil 
genius, who had built the incredible air- 
ship that had brought them here, who 
had designed this fortress hidden where 
no one would ever find it, who had 
thought to rule the world, had fallen a 
victim to his own over-powering sense 
of superiority. Because he was in his 
own stronghold, Thordon had felt com- 
pletely secure. He had fallen into the 
simplest possible trap, over-confidence. 

Thordon saw the bar coming. A sur- 
prised glint appeared in his eyes. Oddly 
he did not try to dodge. Hands on hips, 
he stood without moving. 

In the last final split second before 
the blow landed Ward sensed that some- 
thing was wrong. Thordon showed too 
little surprize. He didn’t try to dodge. 

A foot away from Thordon’s head the 
bar hit something. The jar almost 
wrenched Ward’s arms from their sock- 
ets. He lost his balance and almost 
fell, the bar clattering to the floor. 
Thordon stood unharmed. 
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“There is a vibration field surround- 
ing me,” he said coldly. “No material 
object, and especially nothing that is 
made of metal, will penetrate it. I con- 
trol it from here.” He patted a small 
flat box that, attached to his belt, rested 
on his right hip. “Do you suppose I 
would be fool enough to come near you 
without protection? You can’t touch 
me. Nothing can touch me, not even 
the discharge of one of my own electron 
guns, without my permission. You old 
fool, what are you doing?” 

r jpHORDON looked across the lab- 
oratory at the old doctor. A startled 
note had appeared in his voice. 

Dr. Holm as coming toward him. 
The surgeon held a plain glass beaker 
filled with some colorless liquid in his 
hands. The sight of the liquid seemed 
to drive Thordon frantic. With the 
speed of a cornered rat, he turned, 
jerked the door open, and dashed from 
the room. 

Dr. Holm quickly locked the door. 

“What have you got in that beaker?” 
Ward almost shouted. “An acid that 
will eat through the vibration field that 
protects him?” 

He was almost as startled as Thordon 
had been. What had the surgeon used 
to scare the would-be world master so 
badly? 

“No acid,” Holm answered. “Water. 
Just plain water.” 

“Water!” You mean he was scared 
of nothing but a little water?” 

“If I had doused the contents of this 
beaker on him, it would have shorted 
his vibration shield. The results might 
not have been fatal but he would cer- 
tainly have been badly burned as the 
high-frequency energies were shorted 
into his body. He didn’t know that I 
knew the defect of his shield, which is 
one mistake he made anyhow,” the doc- 
tor triumphantly finished. 



A few drops of water had routed 
Thordon! It seemed impossible but 
there was no doubt that it was true. The 
invisible shield on which he relied for 
defense was a mass of inter-woven high- 
frequency electrical vibrations. Water 
would short electricity. 

“A little H 2 0 may make Thordon 
tuck his tail between his legs and head 
for a hole but you can bet it won’t affect 
those guards of his!” Ward said grimly. 
“They’ll be after us hot and heavy. 
Doc, do you know any way out of 
here?” 

As he spoke, alarm bells began ring- 
ing through the fortress. In the hall 
outside the laboratory, a clatter sounded 
— guards coming on the double-quick. 

“There is no way out of here,” Holm 
answered. “And if there was, we could 
not use it.” He stepped to a window, 
shoved aside a metal lattice. 

Outside, stretching away for miles 
under a sullen sky, was an ice field. 
Even through the heavy glass of the 
window, it looked bitterly cold. Ward 
had never seen what lay around the 
fortress. At no time during the flight 
of the ship had he been permitted to 
look out. The flier had gone directly 
into a hangar on landing. Now, for the 
first time, he saw' the tortuous fields of 
ice that surrounded the place. 

“You don’t escape from here,” Doc- 
tor Holm said. “A few, on whom the 
effect of the hypnosis had faded, tried 
it. The wolves got them. There are 
hundreds of miles of ice caps around 
this fortress. The only way to escape 
from here is by the ship.” 

“What chance do we have of getting 
that ship?” 

“No chance at all,” Holm answered. 
“It’s guarded twenty-four hours a day.” 

AX/'ARD shook his head. “Well, I 
wasn’t exactly thinking of escap- 
ing from the fortress, not while Pat is 
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here anyhow. 1 was wondering if there 
isn’t some place where we can hide for 
a while. You ought to know your way 
around here. Isn’t there some place 
where they can’t find us?” 

“I’m afraid there isn’t. No, John, 
there is no way to escape. I hate to 
say it, but I think the trail ends here.” 
“Hey, what are you doing?” Ward 
demanded. 

Holm had picked up a hypodermic 
syringe and was carefully filling it with 
a liquid from a tiny bottle. “I’m going 
to cheat Thordon,” he said. He bared 
bis left arm. 

“You’re going to kill yourself! ” Ward 
gasped. He snatched the syringe away. 
“What the hell has come over you, Doc? 
Not two minutes ago you were willing 
to face Thordon. Now you’re trying 
to knock yourself off.” 

The surgeon wiped sweat from his 
face. “I can’t face being hypnotized 
again,” he said. “I won’t do Thordon’s 
dirty work for him any more. I won’t. 
I would rather be dead. You don’t un- 
derstand—” 

Ward understood all right. It had 
taken tremendous courage for the sur- 
geon to defy Thordon. When the effort 
had failed, reaction had set in. Holm 
could no longer face the future. He 
preferred to die. 

“Never give up until they pat you in 
the face with a spade,” Ward said. 
“We’re not dead yet.” 

“What are we going to do?” the sur- 
geon whispered. “They’re—” 

A heavy thud sounded as the door 
was assaulted. Ward had been making 
a quick survey of the room. On one 
side was a large closet, across the room 
was a second door that led to another 
part of the fortress. 

“We’re going to hide in that closet,” 
Ward said. 

“But they’ll find us — ” 

“Maybe.” He shoved the frightened 



and panicky doctor into the closet, 
raced across the lab and jerked open 
the second door, then ran back and 
dived into the narrow space where Holm 
was hiding. “We’ll see what happens,” 
he said, closing the closet. 

With a crash, the main door fell. 
Heavy footsteps sounded as the guards 
lunged into the room. Ward held his 
breath and waited. 

“Where are they?” he heard one 
guard say. 

“The boss said they were here,” an- 
other one answered, doubt in his voice. 

“Maybe they’re hiding here. Search 
the joint,” a third ordered. 

“They wouldn’t be dumb enough to 
try to hide here,” someone protested. 
“Hey. That door is open. They went 
that way. Get ’em. The boss prom- 
ised a big reward if we took those babies 
alive.” 

'Y/'ELPING like dogs closing in for 
the kill, the guards went piling 
through the door. Ward sighed in vast 
relief. “They’re like Thordon,” he 
whispered. “Anything that looks sim- 
ple, is not worth thinking about.” 
“Yes,” the surgeon faltered. “But — ” 
“I know they will be back,” Ward 
answered. “We’re not done yet. Tell 
me: if I can catch one of these guards 
for you, can you hypnotize him so he 
will obey you?” 

“Yes. I think so. But—” 

“I’ll get the guard,” Ward said. “You 
handle your end, Doc, and I’ll handle 
mine.” Opening the door a crack, he 
looked over the lab. It was deserted. 
He stepped out. 

Footsteps sounded in the hall out- 
side as a single guard came hurrying 
to join his comrades. Ward crouched 
beside the door. He let the man enter. 
Then he came up from behind him. One 
hand seized the stubby weapon, the 
other arm went around the guard’s 
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throat in a lock that effectively pre- 
vented any outcry. 

The guard did not realize he was at- 
tacked until the fierce grip was clamped 
around his throat. He tried to jerk 
himself free. The grip tightened. It 
was not only preventing him from call- 
ing for help, it was shutting off his wind. 
And try as he might, he could not shake 
off the man on his back. His face be- 
gan to turn purple and his eyes to glaze. 
His struggles only made the end come 
quicker. Unconscious, he slumped to 
the floor. 

Ward swiftly stripped the gray uni- 
form from the man and jerked off his 
own clothes. Working as fast as pos- 
sible, he made a complete change. Then 
he lifted the guard to the operating 
table. 

“Get busy, Doc,” he said huskily. 
“I’ll try to hold the fort while you put 
the fixer on him.” 

Doctor Holm had been preparing his 
instruments. Ward picked up the 
guard’s weapon, closed both doors, and 
prepared to try to stand off the attack 
he was expecting at any moment. 

“What will I impress on his mind?” 
the surgeon asked, slipping a hypoder- 
mis under the guard’s skin. 

“Tell him he’s badly scared, tell him 
everybody is after him, tell him he has 
to run — 

He heard the doctor begin a chant 
in a sing-song voice. 

“You are badly frightened. The men 
in the gray uniforms are after you. You 
must run from them. Y"ou must not let 
them catch you. You must hide. If 
they catch you, they will kill you — ” 

The chant continued with growing 
tensity. Watching, Ward saw the guard 
begin to recover consciousness. The 
man was not strapped to the table. He 
sat up and looked around. “Where are 
they?” he gulped. 

The pound of running feet sounded 



in the hall outside. 

“Go that way,” Ward said, pointing 
to the second door. “Quickly. There 
is not a moment to lose.” 

When the second set of guards came 
rushing into the laboratory they were 
just in time to see a man dressed in 
civilian clothes running madly away. 
There was no one else in sight. 

“There he goes!” a guard shouted. 
“Get him!” a second added. 

r 1 'HEY raced through the laboratory 
on the heels of the fleeing man. 
“It’s Ward all right,” one of them 
shouted. “I know him by the clothes. 
Nobody here wears a suit like that.” 
When they were gone, Ward and 
Holm came out of the closet. Ward was 
wiping perspiration from his face. 
“That was close,” he said. “Thirty sec- 
onds either way and it would have 
failed.” 

“That was fast thinking,” the doctor 
said admiringly. “You did a marvelous 
job of tricking them. By the time they 
discover they are chasing one of 
their own comrades dressed in your 
clothes—” 

“By that time, we’ll have Pat and be 
on our way to grab the ship. Where 
will she be held prisoner?” 

“In the harem, which adjoins the of- 
fice where Thordon interviewed you 
when you were first brought here.” 
“Then that’s where we’re going!” 
“We’re almost certain to be seen,” 
the surgeon protested. “Not that I ob- 
ject to taking the chance, now that we 
have a chance, but we must not get 
caught now.” 

“If anybody tries to stop us, I still 
have this!” Ward answered, patting the 
weapon nestled in the crook of his arm. 
“I won’t hesitate to use it. As for any- 
body challenging us, you walk in front 
of me and I’ll keep you covered. If 
anybody asks questions, you are my 
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captive and I’m taking you to Thordon. 
Got it?” 

“Got it, John,” Doctor Holm said. 
Cringing, hands in air, looking as if he 
expected to be blown to bits at any mo- 
ment, he walked out of the laboratory. 

“Please don’t shoot,” he begged, 
looking over his shoulder. “I didn’t 
mean to do it. Ward forced me — ” 

“I don’t want to listen to any of your 
damned whining,” Ward said gruffly. 
“Move along, before I burn you to a 
cinder.” 

His face blank and impersonal, he 
prodded the surgeon before him. 

In the hall outside two guards came 
toward them. 

“I got one of ’em,” Ward said. “The 
other is back there.” He jerked a thumb 
over his shoulder. “I think he’s trying 
to reach the ship. You better help cut 
him off. I’ll take this one to the boss.” 

“Good!” one of the gray-faced men 
said. “Thordon is raising hell. He’s 
mad as the devil.” 

Ward sighed with relief as they went 
past him. They were tools that obeyed 
Thordon’s will without question, but 
they were blunt tools. The trouble with 
hypnosis was that it did not leave a 
man free to act on his own initiative. 
If the guards had been alert, they would 
have recognized him. But they saw the 
uniform, the gun, and the captive, which 
was enough for them. They weren’t 
free to think for themselves. 

\ S HE marched the cringing surgeon 
before him, Ward caught a glimpse 
through a window of the long building 
in which the ship was housed. It stood 
apart from the main fortress, a tunnel 
at the end connecting it with a larger 
building. The enclosure formed a sort 
of court, which was banked deep with 
snow. 

Ahead was Thordon’s office, the lair 
from which he directed the activities of 



this little mad world he had created. 
With each step that took him nearer 
to the door, Ward felt his heart beating 
harder. If they could rescue Pat! 

There could be no ifs about that. 
They had to rescue her. Then they had 
to capture the ship. Ward was hoping 
that his uniform would enable him to 
take both the girl and her father to the 
vessel, under the pretext, if questioned, 
that he was taking them to Thordon. 
There was a desperate chance that this 
plan might work. All his life he had 
been making desperate chances work. 
They approached the door. 

“Drop the gun!” a voice said behind 
them. 

Ward and the surgeon froze in their 
tracks. Ward did not drop the weapon. 
His mind was working like lightning. 
Should he try to turn, shooting as he 
whirled? Or should he surrender? It 
was Thordon’s voice that had spoken to 
them. He had been lurking in a side 
door and had waited until they passed, 
after which he had come up behind 
them. He was probably protected by 
a door, he was certainly protected by 
the vibration shield. And there was no 
water handy with which to short out the 
field. 

“If you hesitate five seconds longer, 
I’ll burn a hole in both of you,” Thor- 
don said. His voice was as cold as the 
wind that blows down from the north 
pole. 

Ward dropped the gun. He had no 
choice. 

“That’s better,” Thordon said. “If I 
didn’t need men, I would take no 
further chances with you.” 

“How — how did you find us?” Ward 
whispered. “Your men — ” 

“My men are fools,” Thordon said. 
“They are chasing somebody dressed 
in your clothes.” 

“How — how — ” 

“You forgot that I told you I had a 
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microphone pickup hidden in that 
laboratory,” Thordon gloated. “You 
tricked my men but I heard every word 
of your plans. As soon as I can recall 
the fools, I will escort you to my office. 
That was where you were going, wasn’t 
it?” 

Under his breath, Ward cursed him- 
self. He had completely forgotten 
about the microphone. Thordon had 
overheard their whole conversation. 

CHAPTER VIII 
In Thordon's Office 

^LANGING alarm bells recalled the 
guards. One group brought with 
them a prisoner. 

“Here he is, boss,” they said. “We 
caught him. We got him for you, 
boss.” 

The prisoner was badly mussed. 
Both eyes were puffy, there was a 
long gash on the side of his head, and 
one arm hung limp at his side. 

Thordon took one look at him. His 
eyes glinted. He brought up the 
weapon he carried. The fury of a blast- 
ing electrical discharge lashed through 
the corridor. The prisoner screamed, 
choked. Smoke boiling from a hole in 
his body, he fell. 

“I hate bunglers,” Thordon icily said, 
lowering his weapon. “I hate fools. 
Also I have no use for a man with a 
broken arm.” 

“His arm would have healed,” Ward 
said. 

Thordon looked at him. “One more 
word out of you,” he said, “and you 
will get the same treatment.” 

Ward shut up. Thordon would not 
hesitate to carry out his threat. The 
guards also relapsed into sudden 
silence. They seemed less awed by 
the killing of their comrade than by 
Thordon’s anger. 



“Cover them,” Thordon said. “If 
they attempt to escape, blast them. 
You two,” he looked at Ward and 
Holm, “march ahead of me to my 
office. There I will personally handle 
the necessary injections and put you 
into hypnosis.” 

They had no choice but to obey. 
As they started forward, Ward saw the 
surgeon’s face. Doctor Holm had aged 
years within the past few minutes. 
The muscles of his face had sagged 
and a gray perspiration was oozing 
from his skin. All hope had fled. They 
had never had much of a chance. Now 
even that chance was gone. 

“No regrets, Doc,” Ward whis- 
pered. “We tried and failed. That’s 
all there is to it.” 

“I’m sorry, John,” the surgeon 
answered. “I’m terribly sorry. I had 
hoped — ” 

“Some day Thordon will make a mis- 
take,” Ward said. “He will forget 
something, pull a boner, and some- 
body will pay him off. Where ever 
we are then, I have a hunch we’ll know 
it has happened.” 

“I hope so, John,” Holm sighed. 
“But I fear it will never happen.” 

The door of Thordon’s hideaway was 
closed. 

“Open it,” the dictator said. “And 
go right on in.” 

Ward opened the door. He and the 
surgeon walked through side by side. 
Doctor Holm took one look inside the 
room and hesitated in his stride. 

“What — ” he gulped. 

Ward did not hesitate. He saw the 
same thing that Holm saw but he did 
not have to stop to think before be 
acted. He bent over, smashed his body 
into the surgeon, shoving Holm to one 
side. 

T)ATRICIA HOLM was seated at 
Thordon’s desk. Her hands were 
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on the bank of buttons that controlled 
the powers the dictator had built into 
that seemingly innocent piece of furni- 
ture. Thordon’s view of her was cut off 
by the two captives he was herding in 
front of him. Ward leaped to one side 
in order to permit free play of the 
forces that could, as he knew from ex- 
perience, lash out from that desk. 

“Blast — ” Thordon started to shout 
to his men as his prisoners leaped to 
one side. He thought they were trying 
to escape. Then he saw the girl. The 
words froze in his throat. If he had 
been frozen instantaneously he could 
not have stopped quicker. His face 
went green with sudden, terrible 
fright. 

There was silence in the room. Not 
a man moved. 

“What'll we do, boss?” one of the 
guards whispered. “Shall we turn the 
heat on her?” 

“No, you damned fool!” Thordon 
gritted. 

The girl spoke for the first time. 
“Send them away,” she said. 

Thordon licked his lips. The vein 
in his throat was throbbing madly and 
the green color on his face was grow- 
ing greener. 

“Send them away!” Patricia Holm 
said. In her voice were the same grim 
tones that Ward had heard there when 
she had told him to drop the manu- 
script back on the Knoll of the Three 
Pines. Her fingers pressed lightly on 
the buttons. 

“Go away!” Thordon shrieked at his 
men. Only too well did he know the 
terrible powers hidden within his desk. 

“But, boss — ” 

“I said to go away!” the dictator 
screamed. He was growing frantic for 
fear the girl would press the button. 

The men hesitantly started to obey. 

“Before you leave, lay your guns 
on the floor,” Patricia Holm said. “All 



of you except Thordon. If you — ” she 
looked at the dictator — “move a finger, 
you know what will happen. You have 
a gun. Hold it until I tell you to lay 
it down.” 

“Good girl!” Ward thought. She was 
taking no chances of Thordon shoot- 
ing while he pretended to lay down his 
weapon. He was the key to the situa- 
tion. As long as she controlled him, 
she had the whole fortress in her 
power. 

“Do what she says,” Thordon gritted 
to his men. 

The dictator did not move a muscle. 
Held in the crook of his left arm was 
a gun but he didn’t attempt to raise 
it. His men began to lay their guns 
on the floor. 

“Go completely outside the fortress,” 
the girl said to them. 

“Out in the snow?” one of them pro- 
tested. “We’ll freeze.” 

“You won’t freeze within an hour or 
two. As soon as everything is under 
control here, you will be permitted to 
return. Move along, now.” 

'T'HERE was authority in her voice 
and the guards had been instructed 
to obey authority. They began to 
leave the room. Down the hall, Ward 
could hear a door opening as they 
went outside. They were obeying her. 
If they had been normal men, once they 
were out of her power, they would have 
defied her. But their freedom of 
thought and action had been removed 
by the hypnosis that held them. 

The four of them, Thordon and the 
girl, Judson Holm and John Ward, were 
left alone in the room. 

“When you secure recruits for your 
harem,” Patricia Holm said, “you 
must make certain they are under 
hypnosis. You overlooked the fact 
that I was not in your power, with the 
result that I found my way here at 
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a very inconvenient time for you. Now 
you may lay down your gun.” 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
Thordon whispered. 

“Lay down your gun!” was the 
answer. No cat ever watched a mouse 
with greater concentration than that 
showed by Patricia Holm at that mo- 
ment. Her fingers over the bank of 
buttons, her eyes followed every move 
he made. 

“Lay it down slowly,” she said. 

Thordon knew better than to disobey 
her. Chagrin and humiliation on his 
face, he bent and slowly laid the 
weapon on the floor. 

Patricia Holm expelled her breath 
in a panting sigh. The tension was 
over. Thordon had given up his gun. 
She could relax for a second. 

“Watch out!” John Ward shouted. 

He saw what was happening. He 
had not attempted to speak to Patricia 
for fear he might distract her atten- 
tion. As Thordon straightened up, 
his hands came past the flat box worn 
on his hip. One fast jab of his fingers 
was all that was necessary. Instantly 
the vibration web was around him, pro- 
tecting him like a glove. 

“Even the power concealed in the 
instruments in my desk will not pene- 
trate this shield! ” he said. “Now what 
are you going to do?” 

Dimly visible around him, like an 
aura of evil, the vibration web glit- 
tered in the air. 

For a split second, Patricia Holm 
looked startled. Then her fingers 
stabbed down on the buttons on the 
desk. A wave of force leaped out. It 
struck the dictator and the protecting 
shield flamed with intolerable bril- 
liance as the fighting frequencies can- 
celed each other. Energies blasted 
themselves into incandescence. Thor- 
don stood unharmed. 

Then he turned and ran. 



“He knows if we can’t destroy him 
here, he can’t destroy us either,” Doc- 
tor Holm snapped. “He’s gone to or- 
ganize an attack. John — ” 

But Ward was already moving. 
Scooping a gun from the plentiful sup- 
ply of weapons on the floor, he fol- 
lowed Thordon. “You two stay here,” 
he flung over his shoulder. 

Thordon was half way down the 
corridor when Ward caught a glimpse 
of him. He brought the weapon up, 
then saw that it was useless. The 
dictator was still protected by the 
vibration web. 

“If he gets out of sight in this rat- 
hole, I’ll never be able to find him!” 
Ward thought. 

'"jPHORDON obviously knew every 
corner in the fortress. He had de- 
signed it, supervised its construction. 
But he had never planned for an at- 
tack from within and he had con- 
structed no defenses to meet such 
an attack. If his men had not been 
sent away, he would have been able 
to meet the situation that now faced 
him. The catch was, his men had been 
sent completely out of the fortress. Al- 
though Ward didn’t know it, there was 
only one thing left that Thordon could 
do — reach the ship and escape. Once 
away from the fortress, he could pick 
up his men and organize an attack. 

Ward was greatly surprised when 
Thordon, instead of attempting to hide 
somewhere in the interior of the grim 
pile, opened a door that led outside. 

“Has he lost his head?” Ward won- 
dered, “If he goes outside, he won’t 
have a chance.” 

When he reached the door, he found 
it locked. Grimly he backed off and 
released a bolt from the stubby weapon 
of aluminum and glass that he carried. 
A lightning flash would not have shat- 
tered the door more effectively. 
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Ward got outside just in time to see 
Thordon running across a court toward 
a large building on the opposite side. 
He recognized that building. It was the 
hangar where the ship was kept. Set 
in the outer wall was a small door. 

Thordon could have gone around and 
been under cover all the way. Instead, 
protected by his web shield, he was 
taking a short cut directly across the 
open court. Snow was piled in the 
court, but the wind had gathered it. 
into drifts. Thordon was running 
around the drifts. 

Off to the right, at a distance of 
several hundred yards, was a group 
of black dots — the guards. 

“Move back,” Thordon was shout- 
ing at them. “I’ll pick you up in the 
ship.” 

Ward took a quick shot at the fleeing 
dictator. A snow drift exploded into 
steam. Unharmed Thordon ran on. 
He vanished into the hangar. 

Ward stopped long enough in the 
courtyard to do one thing. Anyone 
watching him would have thought he 
had lost his mind. He made a snow- 
ball. Then he blasted the door aside 
and dived into the hangar. Already the 
roof was swinging aside overhead. 
Thordon, after operating the mech- 
anism that released the huge doors 
overhead, was just entering the ship. 
He was going in the door at the nose 
that led straight to the control room. 
The door slammed shut in Ward’s face. 

A soft throbbing came from the ves- 
sel as the titanic energies that lifted 
it were set in motion. Minutes were 
needed to warm up the motors. The 
ship began to rise. 

VX7TTH a complete disregard for 
* safety, Thordon kicked the ship 
upward. He was in the control room. 
Down below him he could see the 
fortress dwindle in size as the vessel 



rose. He shook his fist at it. 

“I’ve licked you, damn you!” he 
shouted. 

A click sounded behind him. Thor- 
don turned. John Ward stood in the 
door. But cuddled in the crook of his 
left arm was the weapon he had 
picked from the floor before he left 
the fortress. His right hand was be- 
hind him. 

“I came in the middle lock as the 
ship was taking off,” he said. 

“So what?” Thordon jeered. “I’m 
still the winner. That electron rifle 
you hold is worthless against my 
screen.” 

Ward nodded. “Yes, I believe that 
is true,” he said. “But — ” he nodded 
toward the complex control board “ — is 
it also worthless against the mech- 
anisms of this ship?” 

A startled look appeared on Thor- 
don’s face. “If you smash the con- 
trols, both of us will be killed in the 
crash,” he pointed out. 

“That, I believe, is also true,” Ward 
admitted. His voice was calm and 
there w r as no trace of emotion in it. 
“From my viewpoint, death is of little 
importance — if 1 take you with me.” 

Thordon’s eyes glinted as he realized 
what the other had said. “You— you 
won’t do that?” he faltered. 

“Won’t I?” Ward answered. 

“No. You’re bluffing. You wouldn’t 
dare—” 

“You seem to forget that for years 
you have sent men to try to kill me,” 
Ward interrupted. “Do you think I am 
likely to forget the years when I was 
hunted like an animal?” 

“That won’t happen again. I prom- 
ise you that you will be safe, forever, 
from me.” 

“Could I trust your promise?” Ward 
asked. 

“Yes. Of course you can trust it,” 
Thordon said hastily. 
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“I could — like hell!” Ward an- 
swered. “Now that I know what you 
are, now that I know that you plan to 
become the supreme power on earth, 
and especially since I am probably the 
only person who knows enough about 
you to oppose you, would you let me go 
free? Not in a thousand years you 
wouldn’t, Thordon, and I know it.” 

The master of the gray men had been 
lying and he knew it. Thordon could lie 
to his slaves and they would believe 
him. Ward did not believe him. 

“All right,” Thordon admitted. “But 
you can’t destroy me, and I know it. I 
can’t harm you when I have no weap- 
ons, and you know that. This is a stale- 
mate, Ward. Neither of us can win.” 

npHERE was a note of triumph in his 
voice. In a stalemate, Thordon 
could win. Ward could not harm him. 
He could wait for hours, days, if need 
be. Ward would have to relax his vig- 
ilance sometime. Human endurance 
could last only so long and no longer. 
Ward would have to sleep, to rest. And 
when he did — 

“A stalemate such as this means you 
lose!” Thordon said. “The weapon you 
have cannot penetrate my shield. Other 
weapons are stored in the locker in this 
control room. I have only to walk 
across the room and select one. You 
will be powerless to stop me.” 

“Will I?” said Ward. 

“Yes,” Thordon answered savagely. 

“I think not,” Ward said. He took 
his right hand from behind his back, 
held it, palm up, toward Thordon. 

“Look at that,” he said. 

In his hand was the snowball he had 
made in the courtyard. 

Thordon looked at it. The greenish 
tinge had vanished from his face. It 
began to return. 

“Odd, isn’t it, that a simple little 
thing like a snowball should be power- 



ful enough to destroy you and your 
grandiose schemes?” Ward said. “But 
that is exactly what it will do. Snow 
is simply frozen water vapor. When it 
strikes your shield it will turn to water. 
Water will short out the high frequency 
defense screen that protects you. Ah — ” 

Thordon had leaped across the room 
toward the locker that held the electron 
rifles. Ward hurled the snowball. It 
struck the web screen of high frequency 
energy that protected Thordon. 

Hell broke loose where that snowball 
struck. A searing circle of fire leaped 
into existence. Thordon screamed. 
Then his flashing fingers cut off the 
shield. He leaped straight at Ward, 
knocking the stubby electron gun from 
the latter’s hands. 

Ward tried to strike at him. He felt 
Thordon’s arms wrap around his neck. 
The would-be dictator was scratching 
and clawing like some gigantic and 
maniacal cat. Wrestling, they strug- 
gled across the control room. Ward 
tripped and fell, Thordon landing on 
top of him. 

There was a clank, and a blast of 
frigid air surged into the room. Out 
of the corner of his eyes, Ward saw 
that the door of the control room had 
opened. In falling they had stumbled 
against the level that released it. 

Ward struggled to his feet. Thor- 
don was clawing at him. He felt a knee 
gouge into his groin and he almost dou- 
bled over with the pain. He mustn’t 
lose this fight. He couldn’t lose this 
fight. He shook himself free. His left, 
moving in a short jabbing arc that had 
all his weight behind it, connected sol- 
idly with Thordon’s chin. 

The dictator staggered backward. 
He didn’t see the open lock, until he 
was in it. He tried to grab the edges 
of the door. His eyes almost popped 
from their sockets with the strain. His 
fingers slipped, caught, slipped again. 
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A scream on his lips, Thordon fell 
through the port. 

The ship was miles high by now. The 
scream was choked off in the thin air 
of the lower reaches of the stratosphere. 
The ground was miles away. Thordon 
was a black dot that fell and fell and 
fell. 

“HP HE truth about him is that he 
wasn’t human at all,” Ward said. 
He had succeeded in landing the ship 
and had joined Patricia and her father 
in the office that Thordon once had oc- 
cupied. 

“Then what was he?” the girl ques- 
tioned. 

“Your father told me,” Ward an- 
swered, nodding toward the surgeon. 
“He was a synthetic.” 

“A what?” the girl gasped. She 
looked toward her father for an explan- 
ation. 

The old man sighed. He looked like 
a person who has received a last-minute 
reprieve from hanging and can scarcely 
believe the good news. “Richard Ward 
and myself, after a series of elaborate 
experiments, created him in a test tube. 
That was our old laboratory that you 
saw in ruins on the Knoll of the Three 
Pines. We naturally sought a secluded 
place to carry on our experiments. And 
Thordon — although we didn’t call him 
that — was a synthetic creation. We 
raised him in a nutrient bath that was 
constantly under the influence of 
X-rays. We were hoping to produce a 
person of exceptional intelligence who 
could solve problems for which we hu- 
mans, with our limited brains, can as 
yet find no solution. Unfortunately, we 
succeeded too well. Our creation was 
smarter than we were. He was also 
possessed of no moral code of any kind, 
nor could we teach him one. He had 



no respect for the bill of rights or the 
Ten Commandments and he sneered at 
us for believing in them. Eventually 
we discovered that he was planning to 
kill us and set out on his own. This dis- 
covery was made when Richard Ward 
found that he had already been infected 
with a subtle poison that was slowly 
killing him. Thordon escaped to the 
swamps and we couldn’t find him. Un- 
der those circumstances, we did the only 
possible thing — dedicated the lives of 
our own children to his destruction, for 
which — ” he looked at the two of 
them — “I hope we may be forgiven.” 
“There is nothing to be forgiven for,” 
Ward said. “He had to be destroyed. 
You did the right thing.” 

“I am glad you can say so, John,” 
the old man said. “We were young 
men in those days and we dreamed 
great dreams of benefiting the human 
race by creating a super-intelligence to 
help them solve their problems. My 
crown of sorrow is that we failed.” 

“But you haven’t failed,” Ward ob- 
jected. 

“How can you say that?” 

“First, tell me if it is possible to re- 
store Thordon’s men to their normal 
selves.” 

“Of course it is. It will take a few 
weeks to treat them all but it is en- 
tirely possible.” 

“Then you haven’t failed,” Ward 
said. “When the secrets of Thordon’s 
airship, and the secrets of his fortress, 
are fully investigated and given to the 
world, all mankind will receive inestim- 
able benefits. No, Doctor Holm, al- 
though things did not work out the way 
you had planned them, you certainly 
have not failed. Has he, Pat?” 

“I should say not,” the girl answered. 
Her eyes smiled at him unafraid. 

The End. 
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Maybe luck isn't just something that happens 
to you; it might be a sort of seventh sense 
or something. Anyway, Enoch Higgins thought 
so and invented a way of developing that sense. 



W HENEVER I hear anybody 
speak of luck, I think of old 
Enoch Higgins. There was 
a fellow who really had luck. And 
even when his luck appeared to be at 
its worst, it turned out to be good. But 
then, Enoch sort of stacked the cards, 
you might say; he was the first man in 
history to ring in a cold deck on the 
Fates. Let me tell you how it hap- 
pened. 

In the first place, old Enoch Higgins 
was about the most exasperating man 
in our town. He had a way about him 
— testy, arrogant, domineering — none 
of those words described him com- 
pletely, I’m forced to fall back on that 
one word, exasperating. 



And poor Elmer Bidwell, who was 
engaged to Enoch’s daughter, Laura, 
was in a position which made him the 
butt of all of Enoch’s testiness, arro- 
gance and domination. For Elmer had 
met Laura and fallen in love with her 
while still in school, and after gradua- 
tion he had got a job as laboratory as- 
sistant in the big chemical works in our 
town, and lo and behold, the man he 
was assigned to work with was none 
other than old Enoch, his sweetheart’s 
father. 

It didn’t take Enoch long to find out 
that the young “sprout” who was going 
out with Laura was none other than 
his lab assistant, and after that he 
cheerfully blackmailed him into work- 
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ing many and many an hour overtime, 
in Enoch’s home. He’d come to the 
boy, sweet as pie (or at least, as sweet 
as he could), and invite him out to the 
house, and Elmer, all anxious to spend 
as much time as he could with Laura, 
would eagerly assent — and after sup- 
per Enoch would haul him away to the 
laboratory, and it would be eleven or 
twelve o’clock before he’d turn Elmer 
loose. 

And, of course, long before that 
time, Laura would have become tired 
of waiting and would have gone to bed, 
or to a show, or maybe to some girl 
friend’s house. 

Well, it doesn’t take a young fellow 
long to get tired of a thing like that. 
You can imagine how much those two 
were in love when I tell you that they 
put up with that situation, and with 
Enoch’s intolerable ways for nearly a 
year before the events which I’m going 
to tell about took place. Put up with 
them and were still in love! 

^~^NE day, after the usual invitation 
and supper, Enoch came to Elmer 
with a deck of cards in his hand. They 
weren’t ordinary playing cards, there 
were only twenty-five of them and 
there were five of each kind. One 
kind had a circle on it, one a square, 
and one a star. The others were paral- 
lel lines and wavy lines. 

Of course, you will probably recog- 
nize the fact that these were a deck 
of the famous E. S. P. cards, but at 
that time, Elmer had never heard of 
the famous Dr. Rhine, nor of his ex- 
periments with extra-sensory percep- 
tion and telepathy, so he was quite 
ignorant of Enoch’s intentions. 

It took the old man only a minute 
to show the boy what he wanted, how- 
ever. He shuffled the cards, laid them 
on the table and told him to guess the 
order in which the cards lay. It 



seemed a silly sort of game but Elmer 
did as he was ordered, and then handed 
Enoch the paper on which he had writ- 
ten his guesses. The old man glanced 
at it, said “Humph! ” in a disgusted sort 
of way, shuffled the cards and ordered 
him to guess again. 

Elmer guessed again. This time old 
Higgins was more interested. He 
studied the sheet on which his young 
friend had written his guesses, made 
a note or two on it, and in another 
minute Elmer was guessing for a third 
time. 

Pretty soon Laura excused herself 
and left the dining room. Elmer tried 
to catch her eye as she went out, but in 
vain. He sighed, picked up his pencil 
and under the imperious eye of old 
Enoch, began his fourth series of 
guesses. 

After a while, they adjourned to the 
library. Higgins decided that he’d try 
to do a little guessing, himself, so Elmer 
had to shuffle and keep score. And 
they kept it up until long after mid- 
night, and when Elmer left, Enoch in- 
sisted that he come back the next 
night. 

Elmer came back, all right, for Hig- 
gins’ request was a command, and jobs 
didn’t grow on trees in those days. He 
came back the next night, too, and for 
many a night thereafter. And did his 
life go haywire, what with seeing 
Laura every night at supper, and yet 
practically never having a minute 
alone with her. Before long he was 
thinking half-seriously of suicide, and 
seriously of joining the army. 

And then old Enoch got another 
screwy idea. You see, even when he 
wasn’t experimenting with Elmer, his 
entire mind was taken up with this 
strange, newly-discovered principle of 
extra-sensory perception, or clair- 
voyance. Dr. Rhine’s experiments had 
started him off, but old Enoch wasn’t 
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the one to tread the careful, patient 
path that Rhine had undertaken. That 
testy old codger wanted to get at the 
heart of things at once, and no sooner 
was he convinced of the authenticity of 
E. S. P. than he began to try it out in 
all sorts of unorthodox ways. 

jC'OR instance, Elmer came to the 

house one evening, and for the first 
time since he’d been coming, there was 
wine on the table. Enoch insisted on 
him drinking a couple of glasses, and 
later, in the library, made him down 
a glass of whisky, straight. Then he 
started again with that infernal deck 
of cards. He seemed real delighted 
when Elmer couldn’t guess one right 
in three times. 

And whisky was only the beginning. 
Next time, Elmer had to take a dose 
of caffeine, and before long, he had 
him taking anytal and barbitrates and 
weird looking concoctions that Elmer 
felt sure were drugs. He tried him 
out with hormone extracts, too, and 
finally he began mixing the stuff. 

And then, one night, after it seemed 
that Elmer had taken about every- 
thing in the pharmacopoeia, straight 
and mixed, he handed the boy some 
kind of stuff that tasted like arnica 
smells, and after Elmer drank it, he 
began his eternal card-guessing and — 
ran through the deck twice without 
guessing a card wrong! 

Now, if you know anything about 
the law of averages, you’ll know what 
a remarkable statement that is. With 
five different cards in the deck, of 
course, a man has one chance in five 
of guessing right. Out of twenty-five 
cards, he ought to average five correct 
guesses. But Elmer guessed fifty right 
out of fifty! 

And Elmer was scared. Elmer wasn’t 
one of these heroic characters who 
want to be a master of men and wield 



weird powers and have people in awe 
of him; and when he pulled an im- 
possible stunt like that it was like 
having a ghost suddenly look over his 
shoulder. 

So next day, at the laboratory, he 
pleaded sick when Enoch invited him, 
as usual, to come out for supper. And 
with one excuse or another, he managed 
to keep away from Higgins’ place for a 
week. But by that time, his fear wore 
off, and his desire to see Laura induced 
him to again accept Enoch’s invita- 
tion. 

The old man said little before sup- 
per. That wasn’t unusual, however, 
and Elmer knew better than to accept 
it as a favorable sign. It was after 
he had finished his supper and had 
lighted up one of his atrocious cigars 
that Enoch became — sinister. 

“This extra-sensory stuff,” he 
started off. “You know, I’ve really be- 
gun to make some progress with it. I 
guess you realize that, Elmer, you got 
a dose that nearly scared you to death 
last week. Yes, it did,” holding up a 
hand as Elmer started to protest. 
“You’ve been shying away from here 
all week because you got scared when 
I gave you that shot last Friday. 

“But I’ve been working like a 
trooper all this week,” he went on. 
“And at last I’ve got what I’ve been 
working for, I believe. Now, look 
here.” Somehow he managed to pin 
both of them down with a single glance. 
“What I’ve been trying to do is to 
find out a satisfactory explanation of 
just what luck is. And I think I’ve got 
it. You know, hunches, streaks of 
luck, so-called lucky breaks — they oc- 
cur too often to be accidents, they 
should have a scientific reason. 

“Well, I’ve found it. To make it 
short and sweet, I’ve learned that there 
are a certain combination of hormones 
— a certain balance that may occa- 
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sionally occur in the body — that makes 
a person very susceptible to extra- 
sensory perception. ’Course, the per- 
ception is by the subconscious mind, 
and the sub-conscious transmits them, 
without explanation, to the conscious. 
The result is that the conscious mind 
feels it as a guess or a vague hunch, 
although really the truth has been 
perceived by the sub-conscious. 

“Now,” his eyes began to glisten, 
“now, I’ve found out just what that 
rare balance of hormones really is — 
and I can produce it, synthetically, in 
just the right combination.” 

TC'LMER looked at Laura, and she 
looked back at him. They didn’t 
grasp the full implications of Enoch’s 
statement at all. And Enoch saw that 
they didn’t and snorted scornfully. 

“Heh! You don’t see it, do you? 
Look, I’ll reduce it to words of one syl- 
lable. I can give you a shot of good 
luck, just like a doctor can give you 
a shot of dope. I’ve reduced luck to 
a chemical formula! Now roll up your 
sleeve, Elmer, and I’ll demonstrate.” 

But right there Elmer drew the line. 
The guinea pig decided to emulate the 
worm that turned. It wasn’t that he 
was afraid that Enoch’s mixture 
wouldn’t work— he was afraid it would, 
and I’ve already mentioned that Elmer 
had no desire to be a superman. And 
he told Higgins so, told him as respect- 
fully as possible, but he told him. 

“Heh!” the old man snorted again. 
“Still scared, eh? You never did have 
the sense the Lord calculated to put 
into a goose. Here I give you the 
chance of a lifetime to get fame and 
fortune; and you muff it. All right, I’ll 
show you what you’re missiing, by gin- 
ger! I’ll take it, myself!” And with- 
out any more ado, he rolled up his 
sleeve, right there at the supper table, 
and taking a hypodermic case out of 



his pocket, prepared and injected into 
his arm a shot of that goo which he had 
mixed up. 

Elmer watched him for a while, nerv- 
ously, but nothing happened. After a 
while, Higgins arose and started for the 
library. Elmer started obediently to 
follow, but the old man said testily, I 
don’t need you no more tonight, Elmer. 
You and Laura get out of here and go 
to a picture show or someplace.” 

Elmer was pretty surprised. He’d 
never heard an order like that from old 
Enoch before. He hesitated a while, 
halfway suspecting that the drug had 
had some deleterious effect on Enoch’s 
mind. But the old man sat down and 
picked up a magazine and proceeded to 
finish his cigar, quite naturally. So 
Elmer called to Laura, and they got out 
of the house before the old man could 
change his mind. 

Next day, old Enoch worked in a 
vague, abstracted manner all morning, 
and when noon arrived, he asked Elmer 
to go to lunch with him. He pushed 
down his food in the usual silent man- 
ner, and when it was over, he leaned 
back and said, “Now, Elmer, I want 
you to tell me the truth; and don’t try 
to hedge, or to lie out of it. Did you 
ever play the races?” 

Elmer was relieved. He could truth- 
fully say that he had never played the 
races in his life. But to his surprise, 
Enoch was disappointed again. 

“Honest, Elmer,” he grumbled. “You 
don’t seem to be good for anything. 
You haven’t even got a good construc- 
tive vice.” 

Nevertheless, he continued to quiz 
the boy, and pretty soon it developed 
that even Elmer’s ignorance wasn’t as 
great as Enoch’s. Elmer had read a 
thing or two about racing, and had 
heard this and that from his friends, 
and the upshot of the thing was that 
they took the afternoon off and went 
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to the race track. Elmer was sure that 
it was that serum that had put this idea 
into Enoch’s head, and he was begin- 
ning to wonder how it was coming out. 

ELL, he soon found out. 

For Enoch looked the horses 
over as they paraded for the first race, 
and put a bet of two dollars on Had- 
dock. Haddock paid six and a half dol- 
lars for two. Enoch bet the eight and 
a half on Peasant Gal in the second, 
and had forty-one dollars and sixty- 
eight cents at the end of the race. Forty 
dollars of that went on Stillwell in the 
third; Stillwell was a long shot and 
Enoch cashed in his tickets for four 
hundred dollars! 

Elmer felt sure he ought to be satis- 
fied then, but no! He was at the win- 
dow for the fourth race, sinking the 
whole roll on Whistler. He had nine 
hundred dollars at the end of that race, 
and finished the day with a profit of 
twenty-seven hundred and twenty dol- 
lars! 

And that was only the beginning. 
You can imagine the effect that streak 
of luck had on old Enoch. If he was 
cocky and overbearing before, he be- 
came impossible now. He was right, 
and he knew it, and you couldn’t tell 
him otherwise. And the worst of it was, 
he was right. Just you disagree with 
Enoch Higgins, and you could depend 
on it, you’d be proved wrong. His least 
guess would turn out to be fact, every 
time. 

For instance, he took Laura and El- 
mer to supper one night at a hotel in 
town, and on the way back, he insisted 
on walking. Halfway home, he decided 
that they must take a short cut through 
a certain alley, and dragged the two 
with him in spite of their protestations. 
And about a hundred yards from the 
street, he suddenly ejaculated that 
“Heh!” of his and stooped over and 



picked up two neatly folded twenty dol- 
lar bills! 

Another time, on the way home from 
the picture house, he suddenly decided 
to cut up through Jay Street, instead 
of going, as usual, down Martin. And 
the next day he showed Elmer an item 
in the paper which told of a successful 
hold-up which had been perpetrated on 
Martin Street at just about the time 
they were avoiding it. 

Day by day, Enoch’s fortune was in- 
creasing. He hardly let a day go by 
without going to the races, and his win- 
nings must have averaged about a thou- 
sand dollars a day! After a week or 
two, the hangers-on at the track began 
to notice and whenever Enoch showed 
up at a window, the place was mobbed 
by men trying to get bets down on what- 
ever horse Enoch favored. Of course, 
that interfered with the odds, and 
Enoch’s profits began to drop off. By 
this time he was crowding his luck, and 
he wasn’t satisfied with a day’s winnings 
if they didn’t run up into the hundreds 
of dollars. So he began to look around 
for some other way of gambling. 

One day he asked Elmer about gam- 
bling houses, but that was the one thing 
in the world that Elmer knew less about 
than horse racing. But Higgins found 
out somehow, for the next evening he 
told Elmer to come along with him, and, 
calling a taxi: “Drive me to that place 
you told me about, Bert,” he instructed 
the driver; and half an hour later, El- 
mer was amazed to find himself enter- 
ing that almost legendary gambling ca- 
sino, the Gilbert Arms. 

If you’ve ever been to our town, 
you’ve heard of the Gilbert Arms. It 
was a swanky resort hotel in the early 
twenties, but first bankruptcy and then 
prohibition and bootleggers got hold of 
it, and at last it evolved into one of 
those shady roadhouses where anything 
can happen and usually does. 
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But old Enoch had tasted success in 
the gambling game and couldn’t be 
stopped. Ordinarily, he was of a type 
that would have been as chary of visit- 
ing the place as Elmer, but with the 
luck he was having, he was convinced 
that none of the more or less sinister 
things that occasionally happened to 
Gilbert Arms visitors could happen to 
him. 

CO HE barged into the Gilbert Arms, 
and after a talk with the head 
waiter, he was escorted into the famous 
Big Back Room. He was at the roulette 
table five minutes after he entered. He 
bought chips, stacked a hundred dollars 
on the red nine, and as the ball came to 
a stop, raked in his winnings with a 
smile. 

Next he played the black twenty, and 
won again. Several people looked at 
him curiously. Still smiling, he played 
fifty on the black four. 

Up to now, Elmer had tagged along 
behind him, silent and wondering. He 
didn’t know why the old man had 
dragged him along in the first place. 
And he had been too full of wonder to 
say or do anything, for this was a new 
world to Elmer. But now it suddenly 
dawned on him that if he followed 
Enoch, he might get a little of the gravy, 
too. 

So he peeled a five dollar bill off of 
his rather slim roll and put it on the 
black four, too. The wheel spun, slowed 
and stopped — in the red sixteen! 

Enoch smiled happily, stepped aside 
and murmured to the boy, “I should 
have told you, Elmer. I lose once in a 
while so they won’t get suspicious. 
Heh!” 

But Elmer was cured right then. He 
bet no more. He more than half sus- 
pected that Enoch had had a hunch 
that he was going to bet, and had lost 
for just that reason. 



But if Elmer was cured, not so with 
Enoch. He had only started. By one 
o’clock, he had broken the bank. The 
manager came, was very polite and very 
sorry that he was out of funds. He had 
felt sure, he said, that thirty-five thou- 
sand would see him through the night. 
Mr. Higgins’ luck was without prece- 
dent. But if Mr. Higgins would come 
back again, he’d try to show him a lit- 
tle better entertainment. 

Enoch grinned sardonically and 
agreed to come back soon— very soon. 
They left, and Enoch led Elmer around 
to the back of the building, and across 
the fields for a mile or more. When 
they finally emerged on a road, there 
was Enoch’s car where he had parked 
it earlier in the day. 

“Em wise to that gentry, Elmer!” 
he snorted, when the boy demanded an 
explanation. “I’ve a hunch that there’s 
a bunch of hoodlums waiting somewhere 
along the road right now, figuring on 
getting this money back. But, bv gin- 
ger, they’ll have to go some to get it 
away from ‘Lucky’ Higgins.” 

VJOW, anybody would have thought 
that cleaning up a fortune like that 
would have satisfied Enoch. But no, 
he was ready to tackle the Gilbert Arms 
again, the very next night. And again 
he asked Elmer to go with him. I don’t 
know why he was so interested in tak- 
ing the boy along with him. Either he 
had gotten used to him or he just 
dragged him along to show him what he 
had missed by not submitting to 
Enoch’s experiments. 

Anyway, he asked Elmer to go along; 
and, instead of dissembling, instead of 
telling him some cock and bull story 
that would have made Enoch order him 
to stay home, Elmer told him that he 
thought it vrould be a pretty dangerous 
thing to try to tackle those jackals two 
nights in a row. But Elmer’s objection 
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not only made Enoch more determined 
than ever, but made him determined to 
take Elmer along. 

So off to the roadhouse they went, 
and, of course, by midnight, old Higgins 
had broken the bank again. The man- 
ager (who, by the way, was none other 
than the notorious “Budge” Radcliffe) 
came to Enoch, all apologies, and 
asked him if he would come to the 
office. He had no money in the house, 
Enoch had broken all records for con- 
tinuous winning, but he had a propo- 
sition to make that he felt sure would 
interest one of Enoch’s sporting 
nature. 

Enoch swelled up like a pouter 
pigeon at the man’s suave flattery, but 
Elmer felt cold right down to the bot- 
tom of his shoes. Radcliffe’s record 
was clean enough, he’d never been 
caught or convicted of any crime; but 
Radcliffe’s reputation was something 
else again. Rumor had connected him 
with every crooked deal that had been 
pulled in the county in the last five 
years. And Elmer had a gruesome 
hunch that once they entered Rad- 
cliffe’s office, their chances of getting 
out would be about the same as that 
of the fly that visited the well-known 
spider. But Enoch arose and fol- 
lowed the manager, and when he saw 
Elmer lagging behind, he beckoned him 
imperiously to follow. And Elmer, per- 
force, followed; for even though he 
had little faith in his ability to protect 
the old man, he felt that it would be 
out of place to leave him alone to his 
doom. 

Once in the office, sure enough, they 
were covered with revolvers in the 
hands of three very determined and 
very serious young men. The manager, 
debonair as ever, addressed Enoch. 

“I suppose you realize, Mr. Hig- 
gins, that I’m not in this business for 
my health,” he started off. “And I’m 



no philanthropist, either. Now, you’ve 
taken about seventy thousand dollars 
from me in two days, and I’d be a fool 
if I let you get away with that. 

“But—” he stopped long enough to 
light a cigarette and to emphasize 
what he was about to say. “I looked 
you up today, and I’ve found out that 
you are one of these scientist guys. I 
put two and two together, and I’ve 
figured out that you have a system. 
I’ve heard of hundreds of systems in 
my life and none I ever heard of 
worked; but I’d be a fool not to realize 
that you’ve got one that does. 

“So-o-o — you’ll be a good fellow and 
let me in on your system, and I’ll be 
a good fellow and let you get away 
with the seventy Gs you’ve took me 
for. Ain’t I right?” 

Elmer would have sold his chances 
of getting out of there alive for a thin 
dime when he heard Enoch’s answer. 
Enoch said, as cool and cocky as if he’d 
been talking to Elmer in his own dining 
room, “No, Mr. Radcliffe, you’re not 
right!” 

Elmer really began to tremble and 
was just about to begin protesting when 
it dawned on him that Enoch wouldn’t 
have taken such a cocky attitude if he 
didn’t have some kind of hunch that 
everything would come out all right. 
So he kept quiet and was just begin- 
ning to bless the Higgins luck when it 
dawned on him that it was the Higgins 
luck he was counting on, and that it 
couldn’t be expected to cover him, at 
all. So he began to tremble all over 
again. 

AS FOR Radcliffe, when he heard 
Enoch, he could hardly believe his 
ears. There was Enoch, not a par- 
ticularly hard looking old fellow, and 
there were three of the toughest hot- 
shots in town holding him down with 
big wicked pistols, and he was calmly 
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refusing to do as he was told. For a 
minute, Radcliffe was speechless. If it 
had been merely the getting of his 
money back, he’d probably have let 
Enoch and Elmer both have it right 
then and there; but Radcliffe had 
watched Enoch’s play all evening and 
he was positive that Enoch had a work- 
able system that was worth far more to 
him than the money Enoch had won. 

So at last he said, “Well, I’ll give 
you till morning to think it over.” 
Then he got up and said to one of the 
gunmen, “Hold ’em both, in the little 
room upstairs. And don’t let that 
young one get around you. Remem- 
ber, he knows too much, and he ain’t 
worth nothing, either.” 

Then he and the others went out 
of the room and the remaining gang- 
ster motioned them out of the other 
door. 

“You boys is going upstairs and 
think this over,” he said. “And don’t 
try any funny stuff, ’cause I get ex- 
cited awful easy, see?” 

They marched upstairs, entered one 
of the rooms and sat down. Enoch said 
nothing and Elmer followed his ex- 
ample. The gangster sat in one of the 
overstuffed chairs and toyed with his 
revolver. 

An hour passed. Elmer was nervous, 
sweating profusely. Enoch yawned 
once or twice. 

Another hour passed. It was well 
after two. 

Elmer was showing signs of ap- 
proaching nervous prostration. The 
gangster now began to show signs of 
being nervous, too. Enoch took a pair 
of dice out of his pocket and began 
toying with them. Their captor’s face 
lit up, he cleared his throat, and: “I 

didn’t know you had any bones 
witcha,” he said, eagerly. “What 
about a game, huh? A nice, friendly 
little game, quiet-like, huh?” 



Enoch agreed, and Elmer sighed the 
grand-daddy of all sighs, and sank into 
a chair. The tension had broken at 
last and Enoch’s luck had begun to 
function again, Elmer was sure. 

The game lasted fifteen minutes and 
at the end of that time, the gangster’s 
pockets were bare. He sighed and got 
up from the floor. 

“I thought it would last longer than 
that,” he said, disgruntled. “Now 
what’ll we do to pass the time?” 

“I’ll tell you what,” said Enoch, in 
a seemingly speculative manner. “I’ll 
roll a hundred dollars against one of 
the bullets in your gun. Just to keep 
the game going, heh?” 

The sucker hesitated, and Enoch 
started to pick up his winnings, uncon- 
cernedly. It was more than the other 
could stand; — he stepped away from 
us, broke his gun quickly and took out 
one of the cartridges. He came back, 
and in a minute or two, Enoch owned 
the bullet. 

He offered to shoot another hundred 
and the first bullet for a second. But 
the sucker was getting wise and hesi- 
tated a good ten minutes before agree- 
ing. 

Enoch won the second bullet. Then 
he offered to shoot for the third. 

The thug refused. Enoch snorted 
that famous contemptuous snort of his 
and settled down into his chair, fiddling 
suggestively with his dice. The thug 
reddened and lost his temper, but he 
didn’t give in. He stubbornly refused 
to bet another bullet, but he sat there 
and eyed the cubes in Enoch’s hand as 
if he were a bird and they were one of 
those mythical hypnotic snakes. 

Enoch laughed. “W T hat’s the mat- 
ter,” he barked. “You act as if you 
were taking a chance. I’m the one that 
takes the chances. Even if you lost, 
you’d still have the gun and three more 
bullets, wouldn’t you?” 
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npHE gangster scowled, then his face 
A brightened suddenly into a smile. 

“Why, sure,” he said. “Sure I have. 
Yeah, that’s right. I still got three bul- 
lets, and that luck of yours can’t last 
forever. Okeh! One more bullet against 
all you’ve won from me and a century 
besides. Are you on?” 

He picked up the dice as he spoke, 
but Enoch covered his hand. “I ain’t 
playing blind, son,” the old man 
snarled. “Lay that bullet down there!” 
The gangster affected to sneer at this 
“piker’s trick,” but he stepped aside, 
broke his gun and laid the third bullet 
down on the floor. Then he picked up 
the dice, tossed them — and they came 
up seven! 

Elmer was all fixed to sigh with re- 
lief, but his sigh changed to a gasp of 
alarm. It looked as if Enoch’s luck had 
deserted him. But Elmer still wasn’t 
fully aware of the devious and myste- 
rious ways of that weird power. Be- 
fore his gasp of alarm was half over, 
Enoch had jumped on the hoodlum 
(who had stooped to pick up his win- 
nings), and the old man was shouting, 
“Come on, Elmer. Help me get him. I 
gotta hunch he only had three bullets in 
that gun!” 

From his long hours of worry and 
nervous fright, Elmer was as tense as 
a guy -wire; and at Higgins’ cry, he 
blew up like a dropped blunderbuss. 
It was a downright pleasure to throw 
himself on that thug and pound him 
and pound him, unmercifully. Elmer 
never did know whether the thug of- 
fered any resistance or not; all he re- 
membered afterward was that Enoch 
and he sort of swelled up and flowed 
over the mug; and several minutes 
after, he was lying on the floor and 
Elmer and Enoch were standing over 
him and shaking hands and laughing 
fit to kill. 

Then they tied him up, and Enoch 



took his revolver and reloaded it, and 
they cautiously left the room. It was 
dark in the hallway, and for a while, 
they searched in vain for the stairs. 
They found a flight at last, but they 
were a narrow flight that led, appar- 
ently, directly into the manager’s office. 
And apparently the gang hadn’t left or 
gone to sleep yet, in spite of the fact 
that it was nearly three o’clock, for a 
light came from under the door and the 
voices of Radcliffe and the others came 
through it. 

Enoch stopped for a moment and 
stared at the door, speculatively. Then, 
in spite of the fact that Elmer was pull- 
ing at his sleeve and whispering that 
they better go back upstairs and hunt 
for another exit, he unlatched the door 
softly and, kicking it open, he stepped 
in quickly and covered the three men 
inside with his weapon. 

Radcliffe snarled and leaped to his 
feet, but Enoch motioned him sternly 
down again. “Take it easy, Radcliffe,” 
he snapped. “I got the upper hand 
now, and, by ginger, I can hold it. Be- 
sides, I’m here to do you a favor, before 
I go. One of your men is two-timing 
you, and I think you ought to know it. 
That rat there,” he pointed, “if you 
search him, I’ve a hunch you’ll find a 
letter that will prove what I say.” 

As he spoke, he was edging gradu- 
ally around the men and working his 
way to the door opposite. And Elmer 
was hugging as close to him as he knew 
how. The crook whom he accused got 
white as a sheet, but he managed to 
smile scornfully and to spit with an 
air of braggadocio. 

“Ain’t dat a. joke,” he snarled. “If 
you didn’t have me covered, I’d smash 
your ugly mug fer dat crack. Why, me 
and Budge is buddies. He’d trust me 
anywhere, wouldn’t you, Budge?” 

“I sure would,” Radcliffe answered 
softly. “I’d trust you anywhere, Paoli. 
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And just to show him how wrong he is, 
turn out your pockets and show him 
what you’ve got there.” 

Paoli turned, if possible, just a little 
paler. 

“Aw, gee, Budge — ” he started to 
protest; but Radcliffe’s soft tones 
turned to a snarl of: “Turn out them 
dam’ pockets!” 

'"P'HEN, suddenly, Paoli and one of 
the others dropped behind the ta- 
ble at which they stood, and Radcliffe 
had a revolver in his hand — and al- 
ready it was smoking and the echoes 
of a shot were dying away, and Enoch 
was pushing Elmer through the door 
and into a hallway. 

“I had a hunch about that letter,” he 
panted as they ran down the hall and 
into the main dining room of the place. 
“Looks as if my hunches were still 
working, eh, Elmer?” 

From the sound of shots that still 
came from the office, it looked as if he 
were right. As the two left the build- 
ing, though, the shots died away, and 
Elmer realized that one group or the 
other had won the fight. And which- 
ever side won, it was a pretty sure bet 
that they’d be hunting the ones that 
had started it all. Indeed, almost im- 
mediately, a jumble of shouted com- 
mands came distantly to them, and El- 
mer would have sworn that there was 
something shouted about the “old man 
and the kid.” 

They sped down the tree-lined ave- 
nue that led from the state highway to 
the house, making no attempt to get 
their machine which was parked on the 
side of the house. Both instinctively 
knew that they wouldn’t have time to 
reach the car and set it in motion. So 
they ran, hoping that they’d find some 
place of concealment before the remains 
of the mob managed to organize a pur- 
suit and try to find them. 



Now, the chances are that Radcliffe 
and his men who still survived were 
less interested in capturing or harming 
Enoch and Elmer than they were in 
putting as much distance as possible 
between themselves and the terrible 
mess of things that had resulted from 
crossing old Enoch. Whether that is so 
or not, the fact remains that they 
rushed from the house and, instead of 
pursuing the fugitives, they went at 
once to the garage and in a moment or 
two, a big Cadillac swept out and down 
the road to the highway. 

They didn’t put the lights on, and so 
they were pretty close to Elmer and 
Enoch before those two realized that 
the noise they heard was a car bearing 
down on them. They probably thought 
it was a car on the highway, until El- 
mer, glancing back, saw the huge black 
mass descending on them out of the 
lesser gloom. He shouted a warning 
and leaped for the protection of the 
trees on the side of the road and then 
turned to see if Enoch was safe. To 
his horror, he saw Enoch, who had 
rushed for the other side of the road, 
turn suddenly and rush back, straight 
into the path of the oncoming jugger- 
naut. He heard a thump and covered 
his eyes, he heard a terrible grunt from 
Enoch and a gleeful cry: “You got the 
old one, Budge,” from the car. Then 
the sound of a motor rapidly dying 
away, and Elmer took his hands from 
his face to look into the gloom of the 
night, and wonder miserably if Enoch 
was dead or only mortally wounded. 

VX7'ELL, I guess that’s the climax of 
” the story. There’s no use of tell- 
ing what happened in the next few 
hours. Briefly, Elmer stood and wrung 
his hands for ten minutes that seemed 
like hours, and then, afraid to move old 
Enoch for fear he’d add to his injuries, 
he went back to the garage to get the 
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car, found a telephone there and called 
a hospital. They came and got Enoch, 
took him to the hospital and it was four 
months before he got out. 

Of course, the wealth that Enoch had 
amassed stood him in good stead, then. 
He could afford to have, and did have, 
the best and most famous surgeon in the 
country. The doctor was called from 
half way across the country, and came 
on a fast chartered plane. Of course, 
he had to operate, and he frankly said 
that he couldn’t tell whether Enoch 
would live or not, until after the opera- 
tion. 

You can imagine Elmer’s physical 
state, as he and Laura waited in the 
hospital for news of the operation. He 
walked the floor like a new father, try- 
ing to keep awake. The night before, 
he had sat up most of the time with 
Laura; the night before that, had been 
the night of the accident. Now, he was 
practically out on his feet. At last, after 
hours that seemed centuries, the doctor 
appeared. His eyes were glowing and 
Elmer knew, even before he spoke, that 
the operation was a successful one. But 
just how successful, he didn’t know un- 
til the doctor spoke. 

“Mr. Bidwell,” he said. “Do you 
know if Mr. Higgins ever exhibited any 
queer traits, any neurotic tendencies or 
tendencies toward hysteria?” 

“Gosh, no!” Elmer was shocked. 



“Just the opposite, I’d say, doctor.” 

“Did he ever take drugs of any 
sort?” 

“No, not that I know of — ” Elmer 
began, and then he thought of that dose 
of luck that Enoch had taken. After a 
moment’s thought, he decided to tell, 
and unburdened himself of the whole 
story of Enoch Higgins’ luck. To say 
the doctor was astounded was putting 
it mildly. 

“Mr. Bidwell,” he said. “I came out 
here to tell you that Enoch Higgins was 
the luckiest man I’ve ever seen in all 
my years of practice. I didn’t imagine, 
of course, that his luck was artificial. 
But — well, now I don’t know what to 
think. When I first looked at that bro- 
ken skull of his, I noticed something, 
and when the time came to operate, 
I verified those suspicions. To be brief, 
Enoch Higgins had a small but well- 
developed cancer of the brain. Some 
things about it make it seem certain 
that it was artificially induced, prob- 
ably by that drug he took. I removed 
it, and I can insure you there’s no dan- 
ger of its return. 

“But if that accident hadn’t hap- 
pened when it did, the thing would have 
gotten beyond control in a few months 
and Enoch would more than likely have 
died of madness. He’s the luckiest man 
I ever heard of ! ” 

THE END 



« FIRST U. S. PATENT » 



E VER hear of Samuel Winslow? He was 
the recipient of the first patent ever issued 
in America. His invention was a chemical 
process to manufacture salt. Following is the 
very interesting original patent wording: 

“A Generali Court of Elections, Held at Boston 
The 2th, 4th Mo., 1641. 

Whereas Samu : Winslow hath made a pposition 
to this Court to furnish the countrey with salt 
at more easy rates than otherwise can bee had, 
& to make it by a meanes, & way, wch hitherto 
hath not bene discovred. It is therefore ordered. 



that if the said Samu: shall wlhin the space of 
one yeare, set upon the said worke, hee shall 
enjoy the same, to him & his assosiats, for the 
space of 10 yeares, so as it shall not bee lawfull 
to any other pson to make salt after the same 
way during the said years; pvided, nevrthelesse, 
that it shall bee lawfull for any pson to bring in 
any salt, or to make salt after any othr way 
dureing the said tearme./.” 

This patent was granted in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, on April 2nd, 1641. 

— A. Morns. 
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Wasn't All There 

by 

ROBERT BLOCH 



When Lefty Feep put on that 
coat, he let himself in for a 
lot of trouble because it was 
a coat that was part of a suit 
of invisibility. And being 
half invisible Isn't practical 

★ 

I WALKED into Jack’s Shack ac- 
companied by a terrific appetite. 
It tugged me toward a table with 
a haste not to be denied. I didn’t notice 
the thin and melancholy figure in the 
booth until a thin and melancholy arm 
grabbed my coat tails. 

“Hey!” said a voice, plaintively. 
“Why, Lefty Feep! I didn’t see you 
when I came in.” 

A grimace of positive horror crossed 
Mr. Feep’s face, together with half of 
the sandwich he was eating. 

“Don’t say that,” he pleaded. 

“But I really didn’t notice you.” 
Feep trembled violently. 

“Please put a collar on that kind of 
holler,” he begged. “It makes me 
queasy but uneasy when you say you 
do not see me.” 

“Oh, I see you now all right.” 

“That’s better.” Feep pushed a re- 
lieved smile through the sandwich let- 
tuce and waved me to a seat opposite 
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him. “Now you’re cooking with ster- 
no.” 

I gave my order and sank back in 
my chair. 

“Well, Lefty, what’s new? Haven’t 
seen hide nor hair of you for a few 
days.” 

“Don’t say it that way!” Feep 
grated. 

“What’s biting you?” 

“The finance company,” Lefty Feep 
replied. “But that is neither here nor 
there. It is this stuff about not seeing 
me that disturbs and perturbs.” 

I began to feel a question coming on. 
I struggled to resist, but it was no use. 

“What’s the reason you’re so upset 
when I mention not seeing you?” 

Feep wiggled his ears impressively. 

“Do you really want to know?” he 
asked. 

“No. But you’re going to tell me, 
anyway.” 

“Seeing you are so inquisitive,” said 
Lefty Feep, “I suppose there is noth- 
ing else I can do but spill it. The whole 
thing starts out when I get tangled up 
with this Gorgonzola.” 

“The cheese?” I inquired. 

“No — the magician,” Feep replied. 

Waving a stalk of celery in mysteri- 
ous rhythm, Lefty Feep hunched for- 
ward and began his story. 

T KNOW this Great Gorgonzola for 

many a year. In fact, I know him 
when he is just plain Eddie Klotz, do- 
ing a vaudeville act. Then he gets a 
magic show of his own, and pretty soon 
he calls himself the Great Gorgonzola 
and becomes tops in the sleight-of-hand 
racket. 

I see his latest show just recently, 
and it is only a couple of days later 
that I run into him in front of a brass 
rail I happen to be standing on. 

I give him the old once-over, because 
he is dressed very stylish, like a corpse, 



and he has a dance-floor mustache — full 
of wax. Then I recognize him. 

“Well, if it isn’t the Great Gorgon- 
zola,” I yap. “How are tricks in the 
magic game?” 

“Fair,” he tells me. “The legerde- 
main is all right, but the prestidigitation 
is lousy.” 

“I am sorry to hear that,” I reply. 
“But by the way, as one magician to 
another — who is that lady I saw you 
in half with last night?” 

“That is no lady, that is my wife,” 
he comes back, with a straight puss. 
“She is my assistant in the show we 
are doing. How do you like it?” 
“Very nice,” I tell him. “Strictly 
uptown. I figure I will go again this 
week.” 

He shakes his head. 

“The show closed last night,” he in- 
forms me. “I have a little business to 
attend to the rest of this week, so I 
close up and get ready to leave town. 
But I hate to do it.” 

“Why?” 

“Do you ever hear of my rival?” 
“Rival?” 

“Yes,” he sneers. “Gallstone the 
Magician.” 

“What’s with him?” 

“My wife, mostly,” says Gorgonzola, 
looking very sad. “Gallstone is noth- 
ing but a bushy-haired wolf. He is 
making passes at my wife, and not 
just to practise his hypnotism, either.” 
“That is a tough break,” I agree. 
“But why do you not give him a tough 
break too — say, his neck, for instance?” 
“An excellent idea,” Gorgonzola tells 
me. “But I simply must leave on this 
business trip. Meanwhile this Gall- 
stone will be hanging around my wife, 
trying to insinuate himself with her.” 
“That is a lousy thing to do,” I pro- 
nounce. “There is nothing I hate 
worse than an insinuator. Isn’t there 
a law?” 
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“You do not seem to understand me,” 
says Gorgonzola. “He wants to worm 
something out of her.” 

“That is even worse.” 

“I mean, Gallstone is trying to get 
my wife to give away the secrets of 
my new magical effects for the next 
season’s show. He wants her to tell 
him my new tricks.” 

“Aha! Then why don’t you take 
your wife with you?” 

“That’s out. Private business, very 
important and just a little dangerous. 
I’m leaving her out at the house. Futzi 
will have to take care of her.” 
“Futzi?” 

“My houseboy,” Gorgonzola ex- 
plains. “He’s a Filipino.” Then he 
slaps his hand on the bar. “Say, there’s 
an idea. Listen, Feep — why can’t you 
come out to the house and stay there 
this next three days? It would solve 
everything if you’d keep your eyes 
open.” 

“T AM sorry,” I tell him. “But it is 
necessary for me to stay downtown 
and look after my interests.” 

“You mean those lousy $2 horse- 
bets?” 

“Well, if you choose to put it that 
way.” 

“But you can come down every day 
anyway. Just so you are on hand if 
this Gallstone shows up. It means a 
lot to me, Lefty — more than I can tell 
you now.” 

“All right,” I agree. “When do I 
go, and where?” 

“Today,” Gorgonzola tells me. 
“Here’s what I’ll do — I’ll go home, 
pack, and leave. Then I’ll have Futzi 
come around and call for you with the 
car. You can carry your things easier 
that way.” 

“What things?” I reply, very bit- 
terly. “One toothbrush and a pair of 
socks is not exactly a load.” 



“Nevertheless, Futzi will call for you. 
He’ll bring the keys and everything. 
Expect him at your place around two. 
And thanks a million.” 

With that, Gorgonzola breezes out 
and I go home and dry out that pair of 
socks. I am just shredding the bristles 
on my toothbrush when the doorbell 
rings. 

I yank it open, careful, and look out 
into the hall. I do not see anybody. 
Then I glance down. Somewhere about 
a few feet from the floor is a little guy 
with a face like yellow jaundice. 

This face is all plastered up in a big 
grin with the teeth sticking out like 
they want to use my toothbrush. 

The little yellow guy bows up and 
down. 

“Honorable Feep?” he says. 

I give him the nod. 

“Honorable Feep, honorable Gorgon- 
zola say for me to carry you to honor- 
able house. Myself, humble Futzi, am 
yours truly to command.” 

This is Filipino double-talk meaning 
I am going to Gorgonzola’s dump with 
him. 

So I grab my handclasp — it is so 
small, you can hardly call it a grip — 
and close the door. 

“O.K.,” I tell this Futzi. “Lead the 
way, my Japanese sandman.” 

H E TURNS around and gives me an 
un-laundered look. 

“Me Filipino boy, not Japanzee,” he 
hisses. “I do not enjoy it when you 
stick amusement at me.” 

“You mean poke fun at you?” I ask. 

“Correctly. If I one of those Japan- 
zees I go out commit hootchiekootchie.” 

“You mean hotsytotsy?” 

“No, hocus-pocus.” 

Then I get it. “You mean hari- 
kari.” 

“No. Hocus-pocus. I kill myself 
with magician’s knife.” 
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This kind of talk is hard to follow, 
and so is this guy’s driving. We skid 
through traffic in Gorgonzola’s car, and 
a dozen times I think we are morgue- 
meat, but little Futzi just sings away at 
the wheel. Then I decide to take ad- 
vantage of the chance to find out a few 
things about the setup I am heading 
into. 

“Does Mrs. Gorgonzola expect me?” 

“Of coarsely. She expectorate you 
right away. Mr. Gorgonzola he tell 
her you coming down on week end and 
then he take it on the sheep.” 

“On the lam, you mean.” 

“Honorable correction noted. And 
here we arrive.” 

We pull into the driveway of a two- 
story bungalow. 

“What kind of woman is Mrs. Gor- 
gonzola?” I ask, just to be on the safe 
side. 

“She very female person,” Futzi an- 
swers. “But so sorry. Too skinny for 
suiting me. Not too skinny for honor- 
able Gallstone though. He all the time 
dangle around like ants in the pants.” 

“You mean snake in the grass.” 

“Surely. Shrubbery serpent, that 
honorable skunk. Mr. Gorgonzola say 
if you catch Gallstone hanging around 
you cut his throat from ear to there.” 

We get out and head for the door. 
Futzi rings, grinning at me. 

“Mrs. Gorgonzola arrive now,” he 
says. 

Sure enough, the door opens. 

“Slide in,” Futzi suggests. 

“Not me ! ” I yelp. I do not like what 
is standing in the doorway. I dislike 
it so much my knees begin to knock it. 

“Listen, my fine Filipino friend,” I 
whisper. “You tell me Mrs. Gorgonzola 
is thin, but you do not tell me she is 
that thin.” 

Because the thing that opens the door 
is nothing else than a white, grinning 
skeleton! 



“CQUEEZE yourself together,” Futzi 
giggles. “This is not Mrs. Gor- 
gonzola. Is just a trick. Gorgonzola 
he very tricky honorable baby, you 
betcha! This just harmless bones.” 

Sure enough, I see the skeleton is at- 
tached to the doorpost. We edge in- 
side. 

“Now here are keys to honorable 
house,” Futzi tells me in the hall. 
“Especially keys to Mr. Gorgonzola’s 
bedroom. He hides tricks up there so 
nobody steals. He say you take nice 
care of these, so Gallstone cannot stick 
honorable schnozzola into secret busi- 
ness.” 

I pocket the keys and then I hear 
somebody coming. 

“So there you are,” snaps a voice. 
Futzi turns around. 

“Honorable Mrs., allow me to gift to 
you honorable Feep, Lefty, Esq. He is 
here to sit down on week end.” 

Mrs. Gorgonzola gives me the old 
eye, and a very pretty eye it is too, 
under all that mascara and pencil work. 
She is a tall, thin damsel with drug- 
store-blonde hair. I hold out my hand, 
but she must think I have a bad case of 
tattle-tale gray, because she does not 
take it. Instead she hands me a stuffed 
fish look. 

“My husband tells me you’re going 
to be here until he gets back,” she 
freezes. 

“I hope it does not put you out,” I 
tell her. 

“Oh, it’s perfectly all right, I sup- 
pose. Futzi, show Mr. Feep to his room. 
Dinner’s at seven. Now, if you’ll par- 
don me, I must go lock myself in a 
trunk.” 

“What kind of talk is that?” I ask 
Futzi, when we walk upstairs. 

“Straight from elbow talk,” he says. 
“Mrs. Gorgonzola always lock herself 
in trunk or safe or something. She 
makes practise for magic act. What 
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you call, escape artist?” 

“I see.” 

When I get into Gorgonzola’s room 
upstairs, I see a lot more. The place 
is filled with trunks and boxes and 
cases, and when I hang my coat in the 
closet I find still more. There are decks 
of cards under the bed, and artificial 
flowers and flags and wands. I head for 
the bath to wash my hands and Futzi 
leaps for the door ahead of me. 

“Wait!” he hollers. “You wish to 
release rabbits?” 

“Rabbits?” 

“Honorable Gorgonzola keeps rab- 
bits in bath. Bathtub full of lettuce, 
you notice.” 

C URE enough, the place is full of bun- 
^ nies. I start to wash, and the lop- 
ears flop around and jump up on me, 
while Futzi tries to shoo them off. 

“Ow!” I mention, with my eyes full 
of soap, because a rabbit jumps onto the 
washbowl and starts tickling my stom- 
ach. But it is too late for me to do any- 
thing, and I get my coat splashed up 
plenty. 

“Do not spend any attention to that,” 
Futzi grins. “I send honorable coat to 
honorable cleaners.” 

“Fie upon that noise,” I bark. “If I 
do not get back downtown this after- 
noon I am going to the cleaners myself. 
I have to place a bet on a pet, and I can- 
not run down there in my shirtsleeves. 
The snappy dressers at the pool hall 
will laugh at me.” 

“Why not wear coat of Mr. Gorgon- 
zola?” Futzi suggests. “He got plenty 
clothes in closet. Enough for whole 
nudist colony, I gamble you.” 

This seems to be an idea. After Futzi 
takes my wet coat away and tells me 
I can use the car to drive down, I go to 
the big bedroom closet and start looking 
around. 

The place is full of magic paraphre- 



nalia like I say, but there do not seem 
to be any clothes hanging there at all, 
except costumes. I do not wish to wear 
a turban or a Chinese kimono, and I am 
about ready to give up when I see this 
trunk. 

It is a great big iron chest locked 
away at the bottom of the closet, and I 
pull it out and see that it is closed very 
tight indeed. For a minute I give up, 
because I do not carry any nitroglycer- 
ine on my person for many years. Then 
I remember the keys Futzi gives me. 

Sure enough, the first key I try un- 
locks the trunk. It is filled with mir- 
rors and folding stuff and glass balls 
— and I realize this must be the trunk 
full of new tricks that Gorgonzola is 
so anxious for me to watch over. 

But there at one side is just what I 
am looking for — a nice tuxedo. There 
is a coat, a vest, a pair of pants, and 
a top hat to match. 

I merely remove the coat and slip 
it on for size. It fits pretty well and I 
am just going to yank on the trousers 
when I look at the clock and see I must 
beat it downtown in a hurry if I wish 
to catch the fifth race. 

So I just keep my old trousers and 
wear Gorgonzola’s coat. I run down 
the hall and out into the yard, climb 
into the car, and make like crazy. 

Ten minutes later I am entering Go- 
rilla Gabface’s pool palace. It is here 
that I make my modest investments on 
the races from time to time. 

There are quite a bunch of bananas 
standing around phoning in their wa- 
gers, and big fat Gorilla Gabface is 
making book. When I ru3h in, they 
turn around and stare. 

Now I admit it is unusual for me to 
wear a tuxedo coat and checked trou- 
sers. Such a spectacle is worth a stare 
any day of the week. But the kind of 
look I get from the personalities around 
the phone is quite queer indeed. And 
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there is a very quaint silence along with 
it. 

T RUSH up to Gorilla Gabface and 
hold up my hand. He is standing 
there with his mouth open and his 
tongue hanging out a mile, and when 
I come close he sort of shudders and 
puts his hands over his eyes. 

“No ! ” he gasps. “No— no ! ” 

“What’s the matter, you big ape?” 
I ask, kindly. “You look like you never 
see me before in your life.” 

“I don’t!” he gasps. “And if I never 
see you again I am very satisfied.” 
“But you know me. I’m Lefty Feep!” 
Gorilla moans a little. 

“The face is familiar,” he groans. 
“And so are the trousers. But what 
happens to the rest of you?” 

“Nothing at all,” I tell him. “I mere- 
ly borrow this tuxedo coat to wear 
here.” 

“What tuxedo coat?” Gabface asks. 
“I don’t see any.” 

“Then what do you think I’m wear- 
ing?” 

“I don’t know.” Gorilla is sweating. 
He backs further away. “From the 
looks of you, you should be wearing a 
shroud. I don’t know what holds your 
neck up.” 

“Are you giving me the rib?” I ask. 
“No — you’re giving me the shivers,” 
he says. “Coming in here like that; 
just a face and a pair of pants under- 
neath. What happens to the rest of 
you?” 

He pulls me along the wall by the seat 
of my trousers, very careful, until I am 
facing a mirror. 

“Tell me what you see,” he whispers. 
I look, and then it is my turn to gasp. 
Because in the mirror I see a pair of 
pants, a neck, and a head. There is 
nothing in between. I am cut off at the 
hips, and my head and neck are float- 
ing around about three feet above in 



the empty air! 

“You must do a lot of betting in the 
first races today,” Gorilla whispers. “I 
hear of guys losing their shirts on the 
horses before, but you go ahead and 
lose your whole torso!” 

I just stand there. Looking down, I 
can see my tuxedo coat very plain. But 
it does not show in the mirror and it 
is not visible to anybody else. 

“You say you borrow that coat?” one 
of the specimens at the phone inquires. 

“Yes, I find it in a closet.” 

“Maybe the thing is full of moths,” 
he suggests. 

“Very hungry moths,” Gorilla chimes 
in. “So hungry they not only eat up 
the coat but your chest and arms, too.” 

I just stare at the mirror. Because 
now I think I know what happens. 1 
look around for clothes in a trunk 
where Gorgonzola keeps his magic 
tricks and I get a trick coat. One that 
makes me invisible. 

Just to prove it, I take the coat off. 
And sure enough, I am all right again. 
I stand there in my shirtsleeves look- 
ing foolish, but not so foolish as the 
rest of these mugs. 

“How do you do it?” Gabface asks 
me. 

“It is a magician’s coat,” I admit. 

“Well, do not put it back on,” he 
begs. “You give us all quite a shock 
with that trick. For a minute I think 
you must be suffering from an over- 
dose of vanishing cream.” 



“VTEVER mind that,” I snap. “I 
want to place a wager in the fifth 
race at Santa Anita. On Bing Crosby’s 
horse.” 

“You are too late,” Gorilla tells me. 
“It just finishes.” 

I let out an unkind remark. “Curse 
this coat business,” I suggest. “It 
spoils a sure 15-1 shot for me.” 

“Cheer up,” says Gabface. “You 
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are lucky you do not make the bet, be- 
cause you lose anyway.” 

“How come?” 

“Well, Bing Crosby’s horse is dis- 
qualified at the post, so Crosby runs 
the race himself instead. And loses.” 

This cheers me up a little, and so I 
take my leave and go back to Gorgon- 
zola’s house for supper. I am very care- 
ful not to wear this coat in the car, be- 
cause if I do so it will look like the 
jallopy has no driver in it. 

Besides, I can not get used to the 
idea of what I see when I look in the 
mirror. Being invisible is a very funny 
feeling, and every time I remember it 
I have to close my eyes and shudder. 

The last time I do so I am just ready 
to park. And I run smack into the back 
of a big Packard. 

“Aha!” yells a voice from inside. 
“Watch where you’re going, you hood- 
lum!” 

I look around to see what kind of 
uncouth person he is talking to, and 
then I realize the remark is made to 
me. More and over, the owner of the 
voice jumps out of the Packard and 
climbs up to the running board. He 
is waving one hand in front of my face 
and he does not have any flag in it, 
either. Just a big fist. 

“I am sorry,” I say. “I must be 
driving with my eyes closed.” 

“That is the way you will drive for 
a long time, you oaf,” he says. “Be- 
cause I am going to black both eyes for 
you.” 

I notice he is a big, beefy fellow with 
a red face and a big shock of bushy hair 
that stands out from his head like a dust 
mop. 

“Can’t we talk this over?” I suggest. 

One big arm reaches in and grabs me. 
He lifts me out of the car and holds me 
up by the neck. 

“The only thing I will talk over is 
your dead body,” he snarls. “You 



smash both my rear fenders and that is 
what I am going to do to you.” 

Just then the front door opens and 
Mrs. Gorgonzola runs out. She smiles 
at the big bushy-haired specimen. 

“Why Mr. Gallstone, you’ve arrived 
for dinner,” she simpers. “I see you 
and Mr. Feep already know each 
other.” 

“Yes,” I gasp. “I bump into him just 
now coming in.” 

“Mr. Feep is a house-guest,” says 
Mrs. Gorgonzola. 

“So?” Gallstone drops me down to 
my feet and takes his paw off my collar. 
“I am pleased to meet you,” he snarls, 
and holds out his hand. I take it, and 
he nearly breaks my fingers off at the 
joints. 

“So you are Gallstone the Magician,” 
I manage to get out. “Gorgonzola tells 
me a lot about you.” 

“He does, huh? Well — he can’t 

prove it.” Gallstone sneers. Then he 
turns to Mrs. Gorgonzola and gives her 
a look at his big teeth. 

“I hear your husband is away,” he 
says. 

“That’s right.” 

“Too bad. Ha-ha!” 

“Yes, isn’t it, tee-hee!” cracks Mrs. 
Gorgonzola. 

CO RIGHT away I figure it is one of 
^ those things. I get out of the way 
to avoid being hit by any flying mush 
they are slinging at each other. 

Then Futzi sticks his head around 
the door. 

“Dinner is swerved!” he yells. “Rush 
to put on honorable food-sack.” 

Mrs. Gorgonzola turns to me. “When 
you left, I didn’t think you’d be back 
for dinner,” she says. “So—” 

I catch on to this, also. 

“I eat downtown,” I lie. “I will just 
go up to my room, if you don’t mind. 
You two go right ahead and entertain 
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each other. If you don’t mind, of 
course.” 

Gallstone grins and now I know what 
he reminds me of with his bushy hair. 
A wolf. It is like Gorgonzola says. 
And now he is sneaking around Gorgon- 
zola’s wife. 

I just go upstairs but already I have 
an idea in the old noggin. When I get 
into the room I make for the trunk and 
pull out the rest of the tuxedo, also the 
top hat. I put these on, and then go 
for the mirror. 

For a minute I am afraid to look. I 
stare down at my coat and pants. They 
are very ordinary-looking to me, and 
I can see them very plainly. So natu- 
rally I know I must be able to see them 
in the mirror. 

But when I do look in the mirror, 
there is nothing. Nothing at all. The 
coatsleeves come down over my hands 
and the pants cuffs cover my shoes, and 
the top-hat pulls down over my face 
— all this I know, but I do not see it in 
the mirror. The mirror is blank. Abso- 
lutely blank. 

I pull off the hat. Then I see my 
head hanging in empty space. This 
looks worse, so I put the hat back on, 
slow. And I am invisible again. 

Maybe there is some new chemical 
in the cloth, or some fibre that does not 
reflect light. Whatever it is, Gorgon- 
zola has an invisible suit, and I am 
wearing it. This is enough for me. 

Because I have this plan. I do not 
like Gallstone the Magician and I prom- 
ise to watch Gorgonzola’s wife. So I 
decide to go ahead. 

I wait awhile and then I sneak down- 
stairs wearing the invisible suit. Sure 
enough, Gallstone and Mrs. Gorgonzola 
are at the supper table, flirting with 
each other. 

When I slide in, he is showing off by 
juggling three water glasses in the air 
at once. She giggles and watches him 



and he smirks all over the place. Pretty 
soon he puts down the glasses and pulls 
out his napkin. A big rubber plant 
grows from underneath it. 

“Oh, Mr. Gallstone, you are so 
clever,” she says. 

“Just call me Oscar,” he says. And 
pulls a live snake out from the pota- 
toes. “I’ll bet your husband can’t do 
this,” he remarks. 

“Oh — him,” sniffs Mrs. Gorgonzola. 
“He doesn’t do anything. Before we 
were married, he used to be so cute- — 
always grabbing rabbits out of my neck 
and surprising me by turning coffee 
into champagne. Now he doesn’t even 
juggle the dinner plates any more.” 

“Such neglect! Shameful!” says 
Gallstone. He reaches over and tweaks 
her ear. A gopher jumps out. 

“You’re wonderful, Oscar,” she tells 
him. 

“That’s nothing at all to what I can 
do,” boasts Gallstone. “Come into the 
living room.” 

“Why?” 

“I want to show you some of my par- 
lor tricks.” 

r JpHEY go into the living room. Mrs. 

Gorgonzola grabs his arm. I fol- 
low right behind, but of course they 
can not see me at all. 

“You ought to leave that clumsy oaf 
of a husband,” Gallstone suggests. “A 
woman like you deserves only the best 
kind of thaumaturgy, to say nothing of 
a little gayety now and then.” 

“Oh — I couldn’t,” she says. 

“Why not? What has your husband 
got that I haven’t got? What if he 
does saw you in half? I’ve got a trick 
where I can saw you into four parts. 
Six, even. And if you’ll join my act 
instead I’ll promise not to stop until I 
can cut you into sixteen pieces.” 

“That would be thrilling,” she 
blushes. 
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“Why your husband doesn’t even 
know how to stick knives into you in 
the basket trick,” Gallstone sneers. 
“Me, I can use axes on you.” 

“You make it all sound so fascinat- 
ing,” she simpers, snuggling up against 
him. 

“Tricks? Why I’ve got tricks Gor- 
gonzola never even dreamed of,” whis- 
pers Gallstone, grabbing her in a half- 
nelson and giving her the kind of look 
a rat has when he grabs a piece of 
cheese. 

“I know what kind of tricks you 
have,” I bust out. “And you can stick 
them back up your sleeve, Gallstone.” 
“What’s that?” Mrs. Gorgonzola 
shrieks, jumping up. 

Gallstone looks around. 

“Huh?” 

“That voice — it spoke to me out of 
empty air.” 

They stare but they do not see me, 
of course, even though I am standing 
right in front of them. 

“You must be imagining things,” 
says Gallstone, with a puzzled look. 

“Ouch! I didn’t imagine that,” 
snaps Mrs. Gorgonzola. 

Because I decide to pinch her in a 
likely spot at this moment, and do so, 
hard. 

“What?” asks Gallstone. 

“That!” shrieks the lady. “There — 
you did it again. You naughty boy.” 

“I didn’t do anything.” 

“You pinched me.” 

“Where?” 

“On the davenport here.” 

“How can I pinch you when you’re 
holding both my hands?” 

“Well somebody pinched me.” 

I stick my face down close. 

“You’ll get pinched again if you 
don’t stop holding hands with that 
bushy-haired baboon,” I mutter. 

“Eeek — that voice again!” Mrs. 
Gorgonzola wails. “Don’t tell me you 



didn’t hear it this time, Oscar.” 

Gallstone is on the spot now. All at 
once he smiles. 

“Oh, that voice,” he says. “Just an- 
other little trick of mine your husband 
can’t duplicate. That’s a spirit. A 
ghost. I’m psychic, you know. I can 
call ghosts out of the empty air.” 

She gives him a sick calf look. 

“Oh, how wonderful you are!” she 
says. They go into another clinch. I 
break this up by stepping on Gall- 
stone’s toes, hard. Then I let out a 
long groan. They jump apart fast. 

“/^UT out that romantic stuff, Goldi- 
locks,” I grate. “Or you’ll be a 
ghost yourself in a couple of minutes.” 
“I don’t think I’d like to live with 
such spirits,” Mrs. Gorgonzola wails. 
“Oscar, make that voice go away.” 
Gallstone is plenty confused. But 
he stands up, and tries to smile. 

“Listen, darling — once and for all, 
let’s forget all these things. I want 
you to go away with me and join my 
act. That’s what I’ve come to tell you. 
You and I can take your husband’s 
new tricks with us and — ” 

Aha, that was it! He was after 
those tricks, just the way Gorgonzola 
warns me. I watch the two of them 
close. 

“I’m not sure,” Mrs. Gorgonzola 
flutters. “You must let me decide.” 
“No time for that. I’ll prove to you 
that I’m a better magician than Gor- 
gonzola any day. And then you must 
come with me.” 

“Well—” 

“Come on. Name a trick your hus- 
band can’t do and I’ll do it for you 
right now.” 

“Let me see. Oh yes, that safe trick. 
You know that big iron safe he has. 
He tries to get out of it after it’s locked 
and he just can’t seem to master the 
combination.” 
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“Let me at it,” Gallstone boasts. 
“Lead me to it. I’ll show you.” 

“It’s in the cellar,” she says. 

“Show me.” 

They go downstairs and I follow. I 
try to trip Gallstone on the stairs, but 
miss. And there we are in the cellar; 
the two standing in front of a big iron 
safe and me invisible next to them. 

The safe is really a terrific box, big 
and heavy, with a huge lock on it. 
Gallstone looks at it and laughs. 

“Why breaking that is like breaking 
a baby bank,” he sneers. “I’ll climb in 
and let you lock me up. In three min- 
utes I’ll be out again and we’ll be off 
together. Is it a deal?” 

Mrs. Gorgonzola blushes. 

“Very well, Oscar,” she says. “You 
have my consent. If you can break 
out of this safe I’ll run away with you.” 
“Kiss me, darling,” moos Gallstone. 
They clinch, but I stick my face in 
between and Gallstone kisses my neck. 
He blinks a little but breaks away. 
Then he wraps his coat around himself 
and opens the safe. 

“Here I go,” he says, crawling in- 
side, and bending himself double to 
squeeze in. “Lock the door, darling. 
I’ll be out in no time.” 

I stoop down and notice, when he 
pulls his feet in, that there is a little 
steel pick attached to the sole of one 
shoe. But Mrs. Gorgonzola does not 
see this. She closes the door and blows 
him a kiss and then steps back to wait. 

In about a minute I can hear this 
Gallstone fumbling around inside with 
his pick, working on the combination. 
I just wait. The tumblers start to click. 

A NOTHER minute goes by and an- 
other. Still no Gallstone. Mrs. 
Gorgonzola stoops down. 

“Are you all right, Oscar?” she calls. 
“Sure — be with you in a jiffy,” he 
gasps. 



But a jiffy passes and so does five 
minutes. And no Gallstone. 

Mrs. Gorgonzola is getting impatient. 

“Can I help you?” she asks. 

“No — I’m — getting on fine — just a 
second,” he groans. 

Fifteen more minutes go by. Gall- 
stone is thumping around and rattling 
the combination and panting for breath. 

Mrs. Gorgonzola is getting redder 
and redder. All at once she looks at her 
wristwatch. 

“You’ve been in there twenty-five 
minutes,” she calls. “I’ll give you five 
minutes more.” 

There is a grunt from inside and a lot 
of rattling. But five minutes pass, and 
Gallstone is still locked in the safe. The 
noise stops. Gallstone gives up trying 
to get out. Mrs. Gorgonzola gives a 
sigh and looks stern. 

“Very well, Oscar, you have shown 
me your true colors. You are nothing 
but an imposter. You are not a good 
magician. You cannot find your way out 
of a telephone booth, let alone a safe. 
I will never run off with you. Good 
night!” 

She turns around and marches up- 
stairs. I followed her, because there is 
nothing more I have to do. I do my 
job when I keep turning the dial of the 
safe after Gallstone lines up the tum- 
blers. 

gO I go to bed very happy. Gallstone 

will sneak away like the beaten pup 
he is. Now I know Mrs. Gorgonzola is 
all through with him, and there is noth- 
ing to worry about. Gorgonzola will 
be back in a day or so and his tricks 
are safe after all. 

I take off my coat and hat and am 
just going to remove the tuxedo trou- 
sers, when the door opens. Futzi walks 
in. 

“Honorable Feep, I expect you are — 
oh mercy what in name is honorable 
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that?” he yells. 

He is staring at my trousers, or rather 
at the place where my trousers should 
be. But because of the pants I wear, 
he does not see anything below my waist 
at all. 

“Oh what unhappy accident!” he 
wails. “You get cut in twice by auto 
car?” 

“No, of course not,” I say. 

“Then perhaps you lose on races?” 

“There are some things,” I answer 
with dignity, “which I will never bet. 
No, I do not lose anything.” 

“But you have no limbs downstairs,” 
Futzi wails. “Just head and torso.” 

“I have more so than torso,” I as- 
sure him, stepping out of the trousers. 
“There, you see? All that happens, 
Futzi, is I wear this suit of Gorgonzo- 
la’s. It is some kind of trick suit, be- 
cause when I wear it I am invisible.” 

“So?” whispers Futzi. “That is re- 
markable, also strange.” 

“Sure,” I say. “This must be one of 
the new tricks that Gorgonzola wishes 
me to protect. I prefer you do not men- 
tion this around. Now I lock the suit 
up again and that is that.” 

So I haul out the trunk and lock up 
the tuxedo and hat. Futzi hangs around 
staring at me. 

“Where is honorable Gallstone?” he 
asks. 

“Downstairs on ice,” I tell him. “He 
locks himself up in a safe like a defense 
bond.” 

“Then he does not rush away with 
Mrs. Gorgonzola?” Futzi says. “I ex- 
pect they lope off together.” His face 
falls. 

“No elopement,” I tell him. “You 
better go down and unlock the safe now 
and let Gallstone go home.” 

Tj'UTZI still hangs around. 

“Maybe you like me to press hon- 
orable suit?” he asks. “Make it nice 



and fresh for Mr. Gorgonzola to be 
invisible in? Gorgonzola always proud 
to look his best even if invisible, I 
gamble you.” 

“No, get out of here,” I snap. 

“I press and iron plenty fast,” he 
begs. “Please, let me press nice in- 
visible coat and trousers.” 

“I’ll press your trousers for you with 
my foot if you don’t scram,” I suggest. 

So Futzi scrams. 

I go to bed. I tuck the keys right 
under my pillow, too, because I do not 
wish to lose them. An invisible suit is 
plenty valuable and I am taking no 
chances. I figure on keeping awake. 

But I am not awake a couple of hours 
later. In fact I am very much asleep, 
and dreaming about rabbits with big 
teeth and bushy hair that are locking 
me into a safe. The dream is so real 
I can even hear the tumblers clicking. 

The clicking gets louder and I wake 
up. Then I know what is making the 
sound. The keys under my pillow. 

They are sliding out, in a hand. 

It is a yellow hand. Futzi’s hand. 

He is standing over my bed in the 
dark, grabbing for those keys. 

“Hey!” I yell, jumping up. 

“Hey!” I yell, going down again. 

Because Futzi’s hand drops the keys 
and grabs my wrist. He jerks it and I 
go back on my head. Then his other 
hand gets hold of my waist. I turn 
over on my stomach. Then he uses both 
hands in a very busy fashion and we 
have quite a scramble. 

In a minute I am sitting on the bed 
looking straight into a pair of legs 
wrapped around my neck. 

Something about them looks quite 
familiar to me. And I suddenly realize 
that these are my legs. Around my 
neck. I am tied up like a Christmas 
package. 

Futzi stands in front of me, grinning. 

“Very sorry to disturb,” he says. 
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“What is this?” I gasp, trying to get 
loose. 

“Jiu-jitsu,” he tells me. 

“Jiu-jitsu? But that’s a Japanese 
trick, isn’t it? Then you’re not a Fili- 
pino, you’re a — ” 

Futzi bows. 

“That is most correct,” he tells me. 
“I am not a Filipino, Mr. Feep. Nor 
do I need to continue the disguise with 
that ridiculous accent, either. All I re- 
quire now are those keys of yours. I 
shall take the suit and leave.” 

“But I don’t understand — ” I say. 

“Of course not.” Futzi laughs, very 
low. “Why should I disguise myself 
as a Filipino house boy, get a job in a 
magician’s house, and act as a servant? 

“The answer is obvious. Gorgonzola 
is a clever man, but I know his secret. 
He has not left town — he’s here now, 
down at local headquarters of army 
ordnance. He’s telling them that he has 
discovered a new chemical treatment 
which renders clothing invisible and of- 
fering it to the army as a military 
weapon. Like Dunninger’s work in 
camouflage that makes battleships in- 
visible. The invisible suit is just a sam- 
ple of the material. Quite a valuable 
secret. 

“Now I have that suit. I shall wear 
it, slip downtown and put Gorgonzola 
out of the way once and for all. In- 
formation comes to me that his confer- 
ence with ordnance officials is scheduled 
for late tonight. 

“Naturally I would not be admitted 
to such a gathering under normal cir- 
cumstances.” Here Futzi gives a little 
smirk and bow. “But with this suit on 
as a passport I think I can slip in quite 
freely. With your curiosity thus satis- 
fied, I leave you.” 

I still sit there with my legs tied into 
Boy Scout knots while Futzi goes over 
to the closet, hauls out the trunk, and 
opens it. He gets the dress suit and 



hat and slips them on very fast. He 
is so small the clothes hang all over him 
and in a few seconds he is gone. Dis- 
appears into thin air. I see the door 
open. His voice chuckles. 

“Goodnight, honorable Feep,” he 
says, sarcastic. “We must discuss 
hari-kari again some time. Perhaps you 
will prefer committing it yourself when 
you think of what’s going to happen to 
your friend Gorgonzola.” 

r J~'HEN the door closes and I am left 
A tied to be fit. I grunt and groan 
and wrestle with myself, but I can not 
get my legs loose. Finally I roll off the 
bed onto the floor. That does it. It 
cracks my skull, but it loosens my legs. 

I stagger downstairs to the phone and 
look up the ordnance headquarters 
number. I ring and there is no answer. 
Then I decide to call the cops — until I 
remember this invisible suit stuff is a 
military secret. Also, it will not sound 
so good to ask the cops to chase an in- 
visible man at midnight. 

So there is only one thing to do. I 
spot Gallstone’s Packard still standing 
outside. Futzi has the other car, of 
course. 

I have some trouble sitting down in- 
side, with my sore legs, but no trouble 
at all in getting that car up to ninety. 
When I think of that invisible little Jap 
sneaking around and trying to knock 
off Gorgonzola and steal his plans, I 
know there is no time to lose. 

In exactly seven minutes I pull up in 
front of the old destination. The joint 
is dark, but open, and I make the stairs 
very fast to the second floor. There is a 
light burning in an office room and the 
door is open. They are inside — and I 
am sure from the open door that Futzi 
is with them. Invisible. 

I tiptoe in and look through the in- 
side door. There are four characters 
sitting around a desk, and sure enough, 
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Gorgonzola is with them. He has a 
briefcase open in front of him and he 
is talking very fast. 

I am the only one who sees what is 
behind him, though. It hangs in the 
air very still, but it is ready for action. 
A big black revolver, in the hands of 
that invisible Jap. 

I throw myself through the doorway 
and grab the revolver. There is a lot 
of yelling, but I get it in my hands. 
Then there is a real yelk 

Naturally, all these birds can see is 
me, waving a gun. They do not see any 
invisible Futzi, and I can not yell out 
to them to look for him, either. He 
can be hiding anywhere in the room and 
nobody can spot him. 

So I just turn my gun around, point 
it at a perfect bullseye, and shoot Futzi. 

And that is how I save a military 
secret. 



T EFTY FEEP stopped waving the 
celery and put it in his mouth. 

“I can understand now why it upset 
you when I spoke of not seeing you,” 
I said. “You must have had quite an 
experience.” 

“Sure. But it is O.K. now. Gorgon- 
zola gives the ordnance department his 



new chemical invisibility formula, his 
wife gives Gallstone the air, and I give 
that little Jao spy some lead poisoning 
where it does him the least good.” 

I coughed. 

“About that business of shooting the 
Jap,” I said. “There’s just one ques- 
tion that bothers me.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, you say he was wearing this 
invisible suit and nobody could see him. 
Yet you managed to shoot him at once. 
Just what were you aiming at?” 

Feep blushed. 

“I do not like to say exactly,” he 
confessed. “But I will mention that I 
get suspicious that night when Futzi 
hangs around wanting to get his hands 
on the suit. I decide to figure out a 
way to make the suit a little less in- 
visible, in case it is worn by anybody 
else. So I do, and as a result when 
Futzi wears it he gives me a target he 
does not notice himself in his hurry 
putting it on.” 

“What target?” I persisted. 

“I refuse to say,” Feep grinned. “All 
I can tell you is that before I lock hon- 
orable suit up for the night, I take a 
scissors and cut a big hole in the seat 
of honorable pants.” 



« NEWS ITEM: FLY EATS SPIDER! » 



ON’T you step into my parlor said the 
spider to the fly.” 

This popular ditty has been reversed 
in one instance however. And to make the re- 
versal even more strange, the fly does its eating 
from the inside and takes his time about it, 
leisurely allowing a year to turn its eight-legged 
victim into an empty shell. 

This brilliantly black-and-yellow fly is known 
to scientists as Ocnaea smithi. His unfortunate 
victim is the trapdoor spider, which lives in a 
silk-lined tunnel with a lid so tight that it is 
almost impossible to open it even by force when 
the spider is at home. 

The female fly lays her eggs on the wings of 
the spider, dropping them like tiny bombs over a 
marked city. Most of the larvae are destroyed. 



but one or two of these tiny grubs may find a 
spider burrow and literally worm their way in. 
The larva then gnaws its way through the spider's 
skin and for a year feeds within its victim’s body, 
slowly hollowing it out while gradually expand- 
ing itself, growing fatter all along. 

Finally, the overgrown grub emerges, attaches 
itself to the silken lining of the burrow, and goes 
through the transformations that terminate in the 
adult, winged fly. After a year of underground, 
boring-from-within existence, the fly emerges into 
upper air and sunlight, to mate and breed and 
repeat the cycle. 

Adult life of the insect is short as it has no 
feeding mouthparts. Their life span is a year in 
the dark and a week in the world of sunlight. 

— Carter C. Waimuright. 
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No movie like this had ever been 
seen before! Because the audience 
actually lived the role of the hero; 
fighting, loving, suffering with him 

by 

ERIC 

FRANK 

RUSSELL 



E MORY MORGAN felt like Na- 
poleon and suspected that he 
didn’t look unlike him either. He 
sat regally in the depths of the throne- 
like chair behind his half-acre desk, put 
a very expensive cigar into his very fat 
face, let his supremely satisfied eyes 
gloat over the great length of carpet 
stretching from the desk to the distant 
door. This was the life. 

It had been a tough fight to get from 
wholesale junk jewels to effective con- 
trol of Motion Picture Superproduc- 
tions, still tougher to establish the com- 
plete monopoly on which he’d set what- 
ever he’d got for a heart. But he’d 
done it. Some had jumped off the 
bridge, some had fallen by the wayside, 
and a few had raked up the sense to 
climb aboard the bandwagon. Yester- 
day’s final merger had put him in ac- 
tual, if not nominal, control of the whole 
of the nation’s film industry. Now he 
could give orders, and what he said, 
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went. He could hire ’em and fire ’em; 
make ’em and break ’em. He was the 
master of all he surveyed. 

Jabbing one of the many buttons on 
his desk, he puffed his cigar with an 
air of well-deserved opulence, watched 
the door. Presently, Miss Dreener gave 
a discreet knock, opened, came toward 
him with lithe hip movements. She 
was a cute piece of work, very trim, 
beautifully groomed, most efficient, her 
manner always pleasingly respectful. 
Morgan liked them slick and respect- 
ful, especially the latter. A man de- 
served respect when he had your bread 
in his right hand, your butter in his left. 

Contemptuously flicking a couple of 
papers across the mirror sheen of his 
desk, he said in a loud voice, “What in 
hell’re these?” 

She picked them up in long, delicate 
fingers with blood-red nails. Her man- 
ner was that of a woman reporter re- 
luctantly compelled to obtain an arch- 
bishop’s views about sex. 

“The midwest circuit of independent 
exhibitors object to the film rota sys- 
tem,” she replied. Switching letters, 
she looked at the second one. “This 
man Dore, a Kalam&zoo exhibitor, has 
written us repeatedly. He protests 
against the rota system. He says he’ll 
organize his local circuit for militant 
action.” 

“Well,” growled Morgan, “can’t 
Crait attend to them? What am I pay- 
ing him for? Ain’t he here to bounce 
all the bellyachers, and ain’t I plaster- 
ing him with my money for doing it?” 

“Mr. Crait has been dealing with the 
matter,” explained Miss Dreener, even- 
ly. “He has told them that Motion 
Picture Superproductions is quite un- 
able to permit free selection from its 
output and that exhibitors are requested 
to accept the weekly series circulated 
in the rota.” 

“Requested!” pshawed Morgan. “He 



requests them ! The hell with that 
guff!” He glared at her. “What’s the 
matter with Crait? He still spending 
my time mauling the office blondes? 
Don’t he know we got the shebang in 
our pocket?” 

“Yes, Mr. Morgan, but — ” 

“Why don’t Crait tell ’em to go bake 
their brains, if they got any? Why 
don’t he tell ’em to take what we give 
or do without?” His features began to 
heighten in color. He gnawed the ci- 
gar savagely. “Seems Mark Crait’s too 
small to know when he’s big. Send him 
in to me. I’ll ask him if he’s working 
for us or who.” 

“Mr. Crait has already informed the 
complainants that they are in no posi- 
tion to criticize,” soothed Miss Dreener. 
“He has told them they’ll have to take 
what they get.” She looked at him 
carefully, added, “As a matter of fact, 
he told them to like it or lump it. He 
thought you would approve.” 

“I okay that.” Emory Morgan 
leaned back, examined the ceiling with 
the air of Mohammed looking for Para- 
dise. “All right. Why worry me? 
Ain’t I got worries enough? Ain’t my 
time worth ten berries a tick no more? 
Does Mark want me to put love and 
kisses on his letters?” 

‘ <r pHE matter had gone further,” she 
said. “Mr. Crait thought it time 
you were informed.” She flourished the 
second letter. “This man Dore, in 
Kalamazoo, is now threatening that his 
proposed organization will appeal to 
the Federal Government that action be 
taken under anti-trust laws and that 
free selection of film productions be re- 
stored in the interest of public policy.” 

“Hah!” Morgan enjoyed an expan- 
sive smirk. “A tough guy! Well, we 
ain’t a trust. We’re a national indus- 
try. What’s more, we’ve got a few 
senatorial shareholders who ain’t go- 
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ing to slaughter their favorite hogs to 
please some punk in Kalamazoo. That 
guy can go suck his lollipop. Tell Crait 
to ignore him. Let him petition, let 
him sue, let him go nuts of he ain’t nuts 
already.” 

“Yes, Mr. Morgan.” 

“And tell Gloria Sweeting she’s 
through.” 

“Oh, Mr. Morgan!” For once she 
lost her poise, went wide-eyed. 

His color went up again, he roared 
at her, “What the devil’s the matter 
with you? You going deaf, or some- 
thing? Tell that blonde ham she’s on 
the shelf. I’ll teach her to argue with 
me.” 

“But, Mr. Morgan, her contract — ” 
He stood up. No he didn’t. It was 
something grander than that, some- 
thing more in keeping with his power 
and personal magnetism. He arose ma- 
jestically. 

“Is everyone crazy this morning? 
Ain’t I got nobody who can take or- 
ders? Do I have to run Motion Pic- 
ture Superproductions all my myself?” 
Resting his belly on the rim of the desk, 
he stared at her long and hard. She 
didn’t answer, neither did she quail. “I 
made her contract. I can bust it. Sling 
her some hash and push her off the lot.” 
“Very well, Mr. Morgan.” She went 
out. Very shortly, she returned, an- 
other paper in her hand. Looking at 
him, she said, “He’s written again.” 
“Who has?” 

“This man Dore.” 

“Bah!” Morgan sat down, crum- 
pled the remains of his cigar, mashed it 
in the ash-tray. 

“He says he intends to pay you a 
personal call.” 

“What for?” He got the rats again 
as she stood and hesitated. “Well, out 
with it! You struck dumb?” 

Flushing, she said tartly, “He says 
he wishes to save you from the conse- 



quences of your own folly.” 

Disregarding her presence, Emory 
Morgan began to swear. He was sul- 
phurating like a volcano as she stole 
out. 

^jpHE kid from Kalamazoo turned up 
the following Thursday. He was 
quite a nice kid, clean-cut, burly, but 
somewhat indifferent about his unruly 
hair. His eyes were as blue as a baby’s 
and fully as innocent, he had a very 
large assortment of freckles, and his 
pants looked as if they had been slept 
in a few dozens of times. In general, 
he seemed a healthy, clean, but very 
naive specimen who hadn’t yet dis- 
cerned the truth concerning Santa Claus 
and still believed that story about the 
stork. 

Presenting himself at the main gate, 
he stared like a yokel at the big neon 
which said in twelve-foot letters of fire: 
Motion Picture Super productions. Fidg- 
eting around, he failed to find the bell, 
so rattled the gate. 

To the uniformed guard who an- 
swered, he said, “My name is Daniel 
P. Dore. The P stands for Praise-the- 
Lord, but you may call me Dan.” He 
smiled ingratiatingly. “I wish to see 
Mr. Emory Morgan.” 

“Do you now?” said the Mick at the 
gate. “Guess I'd better tell him to 
come along pronto.” Then he nar- 
rowed his eyes, pushed out his jaw, and 
rasped, “Skeram!” 

“What,” protested Mr. Dore, his blue 
eyes faintly shocked, “after coming all 
this way? Not likely! Please be good 
enough to inform Mr. Morgan that I 
wish to see him at once. Tell him that 
my time is valuable and I would ap- 
preciate a modicum of swiftness on his 
part.” 

“Eh?” The Mick looked a little 
dazed. 

Mr. Dore obligingly put it in sim- 
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pier language. “Tell Mr. Morgan that 
I am a very busy man with no time to 
waste on frivolities, and that I’d be glad 
if he’d see me without delay.” 

The guardian of the gate put a hairy 
hand on a side-post. He seemed in 
need of temporary support. He stared 
unbelievingly at Dan Dore who recip- 
rocated by regarding him with blue eyes 
of incredible blandness. That and the 
freckles and the cherubic countenance 
made a combination that fascinated the 
Mick. After a while, the Mick shouted 
into an adjoining hut, brought out a sec- 
ond guard. 

Pointing at Dan, he mouthed, “Just 
listen to this guy.” Then to Dan, “Go 
on, tell Joe what you just told me.” 

“What’s the matter,” inquired Dan, 
mildly. “Are you a Bulgarian by any 
chance? Can’t you understand plain 
English?” 

The Mick scowled. Joe made a sup- 
porting grimace. 

“I want to see Mr. Emory Morgan,” 
repeated Dan. “What’s stupefying 
about that?” 

“You don’t know Morgan,” growled 
the Mick. 

“I’ll say he doesn’t,” agreed Joe. 

“Neither does he know me,” Dan 
pointed out. “Is he such a stickler for 
the niceties of etiquette that he cannot 
converse without the formality of an 
introduction?” 

“Motheruvmike!” exclaimed the 
Mick. 

“Imagine Old Jelliguts knowing any- 
thing about ettikay,” said Joe. 

“Old Jelliguts,” echoed Dan. “Dear 
me! An amusing pseudonym. He is 
a paunchy man, I presume?” 

r J''HE first guard fervently repeated 
his appeal to the maternal parent 
of the invisible Mike. The one named 
Joe elbowed him aside, bent his beetle 
brows, bugged his eyes at Dan. 



“You got a line of talk. What’re 
you selling?” 

“In a way,” Dan explained, “I wish 
to sell Mr. Morgan an idea.” 

“Oh, an inventor,” said Joe. He 
turned to the Mick. “Another nut in- 
ventor.” He turned back to Dan. 
“Morgan ain’t interested.” 

“Good heavens!” Downright aston- 
ishment filled the innocent eyes. “A 
clairvoyant!” 

“Don’t you start calling me names,” 
warned Joe. He showed his teeth. 
“I’ve told you Morgan ain’t interested.” 

“I suppose he informed you of this 
fact after receiving my missive. Dear 
me, the man is most precipitate. I 
would not have credited that anyone 
could be so indifferent about his own 
career.” 

The Mick swallowed hard, said to 
his partner, “Let’s give this kid a break, 
Joe. You go phone the office before he 
uses up his tongue and puts the wham- 
my on us. Gwan, give him a break — 
maybe somebody’ll take him often our 
hands.” 

Joe oscillated his brows, disappeared 
into the hut. He was a long time on 
the phone, came out somewhat surly. 

“Percival will see you.” 

“Who’s Percival,” demanded the per- 
sistent Mr. Dore. 

“He’s just the sweetest thing,” as- 
sured Joe. “He’s the forty-fourth dep- 
uty-assistant-under-secretary or sump- 
in.” He lugged open the gate. “Come 
on, get in before someone changes his 
mind.” 

“I am exceedingly obliged to you,” 
beamed Dan. He wandered through. 
Joe conducted him along the broadwalk 
to Percival’s office, dropped him thank- 
fully. 

jpERCIVAL proved to be a delicious 

person attired in a shapely, deep- 
waisted jacket, perfectly pressed pants 
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and very glossy shoes. He also had on 
a mauve silk shirt. His hands were 
nicely manicured, his eyelashes unusu- 
ally long and sweeping. 

“Mr. Dore, I understand?” he chir- 
ruped. He looked Dan over, smoothed 
his hair, patted his undisturbed tie. 
“And what,” he asked, roguishly, “can 
I do for you?” 

“Good gracious!” said Dan. His 
blue eyes blinked. “I wish to see Mr. 
Morgan.” 

“Oh, quite, quite.” A subtle perfume 
stole from PercivaPs hair. “But Mr. 
Morgan is a busy man, an exceedingly 
busy man. If disturbed unnecessarily, 
he tends to be harsh, somewhat un- 
reasonable.” The eyelashes operated 
effectively. “Surely I can serve you in 
some way?” 

“Indeed you can.” Dan sniffed loud- 
ly. His eyes held pained surprise. 
“You can fetch Mr. Morgan and let 
me save him from financial ruin.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Percival, fluttering 
his eyelids, “but as I have told you, Mr. 
Morgan is — ” His high voice tailed 
off, his face swapped expressions, his 
mouth hung open. “Eh? What was 
that you just said?” 

“Dear me,” sighed Dan. “What can 
be wrong with everyone’s hearing?” 
His blue eyes looked mildly through 
the window, observed the near-city that 
was Motion Picture Superproduction’s 
lot. “Nobody hears, nobody listens. I 
can’t see how you manage to do busi- 
ness. Think, this might have been 
quite a big place by now had your af- 
fairs been conducted with some sem- 
blance of efficiency.” 

“Eh?” said Percival again. 

His mouth was still out of control. 
He walked gracefully toward the win- 
dow, gaped through it as if seeking 
something that wasn’t there. 

“Now back in Kalamazoo,” de- 
claimed Dan, “we make locomotives 



and all sorts of really useful things. 
We are so far advanced that we can 
understand speech. We didn’t have to 
wait for someone to invent the wheel- 
barrow before we learned to walk on 
our hind legs. We are, as you will have 
gathered, rather civilized.” He nudged 
Percival. “Can you comprehend my 
words?” 

Percival started violently. The hand 
he put to his hair was uncertain. “Yes, 
yes, to be sure.” 

“And,” continued Dan, “we do busi- 
ness as man to man with none of the 
silly procrastination such as I have ex- 
perienced here. Out in Kalamazoo, If 
I wanted Mr. Morgan I’d get Mr. Mor- 
gan and we’d complete our business in 
the minimum of time.” 

“Yes,” said Percival, faintly. 

“Trouble is you’re not slick enough.” 
The baby blue eyes looked severe. “You 
appear to be in a sort of industrial back- 
water this side of the continent.” 

“True,” gabbled Percival. He moved 
away from the window. Keeping his 
eyes on Dan, he picked up a phone, 
called an extension. “Mr. Schultze? 
Is that Mr. Schultze? Can you see Mr. 
Dore?” His pleading voice became 
hurried. “No, no, I can’t say. It would 
be best if you dealt with him. Yes, it 
may be important, it seems to be of 
some importance. Oh, quite, Mr. 
Schultze. Yes, right away.” He 
pronged the phone. “Mr. Schultze will 
see you.” 

“Tut-tut,” said Dan. “I asked for 
Mr. Morgan.” 

“I know.” Percival sat down, 
smoothed his hair, fanned himself with 
a silk handkerchief. “Mr. Schultze will 
see to it.” He was still fanning himself 
dazedly when Joe turned up to take 
Dan away. 

CCHULTZE was the direct opposite 
of Percival, a massive man with a 
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bull neck and blue jowls. His closely 
cropped gray hair stuck up in an ag- 
gressive bristle and his nose was more 
for snorting than breathing. 

Dan said, “Ah, Mr. Schultze! De- 
lighted to meet you!” He didn’t offer 
his hand. 

Distorting his beefy features into 
what he considered irresistible joviality, 
Schultze rumbled, “Now, Mr. Dore, 
kindly state your business as speedily 
as possible and I’ll see what can be 
done for you.” 

“Thank goodness!” exclaimed Dan, 
fervently. “Action at last!” A pious 
expression drifted across his cherubic 
countenance. “I wish to have a per- 
sonal interview with Mr. Emory Mor- 
gan.” 

“Upon what subject?” 

“Upon the subject of the financial 
future of this business and, of course, 
the prospects of Mr. Morgan’s own ca- 
reer.” 

“What paper do you represent?” 

“Paper? I have nothing to do with 
papers. I am an independent exhibi- 
tor — from Kalamazoo.” 

“Really!” The joviality fled from 
Schultze’s face, was replaced by a 
strained look. “It doesn’t happen by 
any chance that you’re that crank who’s 
been writing in promising to take this 
outfit for a ride?” 

“Dear me.” Dan scratched his head. 
“My missives made no such threat. 
They merely appealed for the reestab- 
lishment of the right of exhibitors to 
make free selections. I did remark that 
otherwise the said exhibitors would be 
compelled to take whatever steps they 
considered necessary to preserve their 
livelihood.” The blue eyes became 
childishly frank. “And it is true that 
such steps might bring about the com- 
plete dissolution of Motion Picture Su- 
perproductions.” 

“Might they?” inquired Schultze, 



with heavy sarcasm. He snorted like 
a rising hippopotamus. “We’re a five 
hundred million dollar conglomeration 
of movie producers. We’re in control 
of the whole of this country’s film out- 
put. And you, a two-bit squirt from 
Kalamazoo, think you can buck us. 
Pah!” Another snort. “Old Jelliguts’d 
have my pelt if I let a punk like you 
waste his valuable time.” 

“Calm yourself,” advised Dan. 
“Don’t permit your somewhat precipi- 
tate emotions to mislead you.” The 
blue eyes were now paternal. “Way 
out in Kalamazoo we comport ourselves 
with equanimity. That is why we are 
efficient.” 

“Are you insinuating that we aren’t 
efficient?” Schultze stood up behind 
his desk. “You’d better go home. 
You’re too young to roam loose around 
these parts. Somebody’s liable to 
smack your bottom.” 

“A most improper remark,” re- 
proved Dan. “I doubt whether Mr. 
Morgan would sanction such a com- 
ment.” 

“How the hell do you know what 
Morgan would or would not sanction?” 
roared Schultze. His neck hairs quiv- 
ered. “We’ve had more than enough 
of smarties like you. Now get out!” 

D A , N , sat down, crossed his legs, 
looked imperturbably into the 
other’s furious face. “Don’t be so un- 
couth. It would pay you very well to 
be civil — you may be in need of a job 
someday.” 

“Me?” Schultze yelled. 

“You,” confirmed Dan. He waved 
a vague hand. “And most everyone 
else, for that matter — unless Morgan 
is willing to listen to reason.” His 
bland eyes became faintly ruminative. 
“I am most loath to be drastic, but at 
least my conscience will be clear. I 
guess you’ll have to be satisfied with a 
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hot-dog concession some place.” 

“A hot-dog concession,” yammered 
Schultze, his features waxing livid. 

“Don’t parrot me,” said Dan, evenly. 
“You don’t appear to appreciate the 
fact, but you are now at the crossroads 
of your career. It is up to you to pro- 
tect your own interests by letting me 
see Mr. Morgan forthwith. I am most 
anxious to save him from the conse- 
quences of his own stubborn attitude.” 
With surprising suddenness, Schultze 
cooled down. Regaining his seat, . he 
gave Dan his full attention, staring at 
him in silence broken only by his own 
heavy breathing. 

After a while, he said, “You ever 
done any acting?” 

“Bless my soul, certainly not!” 
“Well, maybe you will do some soon.” 
He got up, went to the door. “Just you 
wait here a minute. Just you sit and 
wait. I’ll see what Old Jelliguts has 
to say about you.” 

“No more passing me along,” warned 
Dan. “I’ve neither the time nor in- 
clination to hold ineffectual conversa- 
tions with three-quarters of the staff 
before reaching Mr. Morgan.” 

“All right,” agreed Schultze. “You 
just sit and wait like I told you.” He 
stared hard at Dan, then went out, 
breathing asthmatically. Before long 
he returned with Joe. “Morgan’ll see 
you.” Another long stare, then, “Take 
my tip, mister, make it good.” 

“Make what good?” 

“Never mind.” Schultze seated him- 
self heavily, blew his nose, frowned at 
the papers on his desk. “Just you talk 
at him. You hand him that line of 
yours — that’s all I ask.” 

J OE shoved it open, gaped toward the 
desk in the dim distance and said in 
a hoarse voice, “Mr. Daniel P. Dore.” 
Rapidly, he beat it. 

A girl left the desk, came quickly 



down the room, a notebook in one hand, 
a pencil in the other. Politely, Dan 
stood and held the door open for her. 
It took her a long time to cover that 
stretch, but he stood there patiently, 
his mild eyes covering her approach. 
The solitary figure at the huge desk also 
watched. She kept her sangfroid de- 
spite this fore-and-aft surveillance, but 
her poise was shaken as she exited. 

Dan said, gravely, “He ought to give 
you a bicycle, Luscious.” 

Her mouth quirked as her eyes 
looked into his blue ones. He stood in 
the doorway, admiringly watched her 
retreat along the outer corridor. Sev- 
eral times the figure at the desk ha- 
rumphed without avail. It was not un- 
til the girl rounded the corner that Dan 
turned and waded through the carpet 
toward the desk. 

He paused halfway, sighed, said to 
the silent observer, “This is Dore, on 
safari.” 

Reaching the desk, he hitched one 
leg across its shining corner, made him- 
self comfortable, and inquired, “If you 
don’t mind me asking, who was the fair 
lady?” 

“Miss Dreener, my secretary,” 
grunted Morgan. He squatted low in 
his seat, his hard optics fixed unswerv- 
ingly on the other. His face was totally 
devoid of expression. 

“H’m!” mused Dan. He gestured to 
the space between desk and door. “That 
isn’t bad psychology. The humble pe- 
titioner is forced to make a journey of 
his approach.” The blue eyes turned 
to the impassive Morgan. “But it is 
only an imperfect job. It could have 
been bettered.” 

“How?” 

“For example, it would have been a 
great improvement to have stepped this 
end of the room a couple of feet higher 
than the rest, and to have moved that 
hanging lamp three yards farther for- 
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ward.” Leaning over, he propped an 
elbow on the desk, used the elbow to 
prop his head. “Then any expedition 
that succeeded in getting this far would 
find itself parading on the lower level 
and in the full glare of the light. You 
would be higher and half-concealed. 
You’d have the tactical advantage. The 
effect on respective egos would be most 
satisfactory from your point of view.” 
Morgan came a little more erect in 
his seat. “I reckon there’s something 
in that.” 

“Of course there is! It should have 
been done in the first place.” Dan cas- 
ually studied his nails. “But I’ve be- 
come accustomed to inefficiency around 
this dump.” 

“Inefficiency,” growled Morgan. He 
leaned forward, his eyes glowing. Then 
he changed his mind, relaxed again. 
“Go on,” he urged, “say your piece.” 

“'pin: position is so simple that you 
A should find little difficulty in com- 
prehending it,” explained Dan. He 
toyed with an inkpot, favored Morgan 
with a look of bL.-.d friendliness. “I 
am deputed by a small circuit of inde- 
pendent exhibitors to demand that you 
restore the old practice of free choice 
of film products. We have written to 
you on this subject a number of times, 
and we feel that we can no longer let it 
remain in abeyance. So we’re giving 
you a last chance.” 

“You’re giving me what?” 

“A last chance,” repeated Dan. 
“Good gracious, I cannot remember a 
day when I encountered so many peo- 
ple who were hard of hearing.” 

“That’ll do me!” said Morgan. “You 
go along to Arty Lipoli and tell him I 
said you was to get a test.” 

“A test?” Dan looked surprised. 
“I have not the slightest intention of 
subjecting myself to any test of any 
description. Neither am I interested 



in this Mr. Lipoli.” 

Leaning forward, Morgan grinned 
beefily. “D’you know why I consented 
to see you?” 

“I could hazard a guess or two. 
Possibly your conscience has smitten 
you.” 

“Conscience be damned!” rapped 
Morgan, still grinning. “Schultze 
phoned through to say he’d got for me 
a good type. He said he’d picked up a 
talking clown. We can use you pro- 
viding you’ll take okay. Yeah, we 
ain’t got one quite like you.” 

“You want to feature me in your 
productions?” inquired Dan. His eyes 
opened w r ide. “Bless my soul!” 

“You’re a lucky guy, mister,” pat- 
ronized Morgan. He let his proud, sat- 
isfied eyes take in the huge room. 
“You’re on the rainbow trail with the 
biggest outfit that ever was. You’ve 
got Emory Morgan right behind you, 
and that means you can’t go wrong.” 
“Bless my soul!” repeated Dan. 
“You’ll be in the money if you’re as 
good as you ought to be when I’ve fin- 
ished with you. It’ll take time, of 
course — but I’m the man to bring out 
the best that’s in you. Now you run 
along and take that test. If Lipoli says 
you’re photogenic, you can come and 
see me about that contract.” 

“A movie actor; fancy me a movie 
actor!” said Dan. “How disgusting!” 
“Eh?” 

“Now to return to the subject of 
whether or not the independent exhib- 
itors are to get a square deal,” Dan 
went on. “Do you or do you not in- 
tend to restore the policy of free se- 
lection?” 

“Independent exhibitors . . . free 
selection.” Morgan mouthed the words 
as though he’d never heard them be- 
fore. Abruptly, his face reddened. He 
roared, “To hell with them whining 
pikers ! ” 
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“So you defy me?” 

“Huhn?” Morgan gulped, stood up, 
stared at the other. 

Unpropping his head, Dan sat up- 
right on the corner of the desk, favored 
his opponent with a look ot mild re- 
proof. 

“You do not appear to realize it, but 
I have you across the barrel with your 
southern aspect prominently exposed.” 
He watched interestedly as Morgan’s 
mouth dropped open, then shut. He 
continued, “This is definitely your last 
chance. Do I have to paddle you or 
not?” 

Morgan’s face went from red to pur- 
ple, he found his voice, bellowed, “You 
impudent pup!” and savagely jabbed 
every button on the desk. He was still 
both colorful and vocal when the dozen 
who responded solemnly paraded Dan 
along the room and out of his sight. 

jUTARK CRAIT was the first to 
smell a rat. He barged into Mor- 
gan’s room, did the length of the car- 
pet in record time, grabbed a chair and 
one of Morgan’s cigars. The latter act 
was one he’d cultivated to remind his 
chief that he, Crait, was a privileged 
person in this neck of the woods. 

“Boss, there’s something fishy afoot.” 

“So what?” growled Morgan, disin- 
terestedly. “Ain’t you paid to keep 
them stinks to yourself?” 

“Yup, but this is outside. It ain’t 
on the lot. It’s way over there in Kala- 
mazoo.” 

“It would be.” Morgan scowled at 
Crait’s face mirrored in the surface of 
the desk. He flicked some ash over 
the face. “That young squirt Dore, 
eh?” 

“He’s behind it, boss. Seems that 
last Thursday he held a meeting of 
Southern Michigan exhibitors in his 
cinema. The date coincided with the 
expiration of their current rota con- 



tract.” He paused there, lit the cigar 
with a dramatic flourish. 

“Go on,” urged Morgan. “You ain’t 
projecting a cowboy serial.” 

“After this gabfest, they notified our 
local agency that the contract would 
not be renewed.” 

“Hah!” Morgan’s clipped laugh 
was almost a bark. How many halls 
they got?” 

“One hundred and fourteen.” 

“That all?” He ashed the face again. 
“Maybe they’re aiming to import for- 
eign productions, but they can’t drag in 
a half quota of bum stuff at double price 
and still compete. It ain’t economical. 
Let ’em try it. In a few months they’ll 
be as sorry as hell. They’ll come crawl- 
ing back to us.” 

Crait blinked. “I thought that, boss. 
But it ain’t so. That’s what’s fishy— 
they’ve closed down their halls until 
further notice.” 

“You mean they ain’t exhibiting at 
all?” 

“Yup.” 

“Well, what the devil are they do- 
ing?” 

“I don’t know, boss. I sent Hark- 
shaw out there last Saturday, to smell 
around. He phoned through this morn- 
ing. He says that all the halls are shut 
and that the entertainment columns of 
the local sheets are carrying notices 
saying that the halls are temporarily 
closed pending completion of altera- 
tions.” 

“Alterations!” Morgan’s natural 
suspicon woke up in a hurry. “Look, 
Mark, what does that suggest to you?” 

“Something new.” 

“Yeah, something new. But there 
ain’t anything new. There can’t be 
anything new, at least, not in movies.” 
Sliding open a drawer, he dragged out 
a printed sheet, held it up. “See?” he 
said. The words on the sheet were 
known all over the world: 
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Every M. P. S. Epic Is 
In glorious color! 
Completely scented! 
With full-range sound! 
And three-dimensional! 



/^■LANCING at it, Crait said, “They 
can’t beat that. It ain’t humanly 
possible. There ain’t any more im- 
provements to be made. Smells and 
stereoscopy brought our dickies as near 
to reality as they’ll be in another thou- 
sand years, and our hold on patent 
rights is good and tight. I’ve looked 
into that! I thought there might be 
a loophole somewhere, and that some 
smarties had thought up a sneaker, but 
we’ve got the master patents as sure as 
you’ve got the movie trade in your 
mitts.” 

“Don’t tell me.” Morgan was half 
surly, half gratified. “I bought ’em. I 
know what I bought.” 

“Only thing I can think of,” pursued 
Crait, brightly, “is that they’re going 
to clean out of the show business and 
into something else. Maybe they’re 
calculating on starting another craze 
like miniature golf or roller skating.” 

“That’ll suit me.” Morgan’s grin 
came back. “Them crazes bust quick- 
er’n they inflate. Let them hicks burn 
their fingers — in a few months they’ll 
be outside the gates praying for pics.” 
The grin widened. “By which time our 
rates will have upped ten percent.” 

“Sure,” said Crait. “Sure.” He got 
up, looked doubtfully at the other, went 
slowly out. 



TT WAS a month before Crait was 
back with the same bee in occupa- 
tion of his bonnet. His entrance was 
as hasty as before, he sat himself even 
more hurriedly, but he forgot the cigar. 
He was considerably out of breath. 
“Kalamazoo,” he wheezed. “Dore.” 
“That guy again?” Morgan looked 



pained. 

“The close-down’s spread. The only 
halls still open in Detroit are ours. All 
the independents have shut up shop. 
What’s more, they’re selling their pro- 
jectors.” He panted a bit, went on. 
“Remember them five redundant jobs 
on our Chicago-South Bend circuit 
which we threw on the market? Well , 
this punk Dore bidded in and got them.” 

“He did?” 

“And that ain’t all. I came across 
Gloria Sweeting this morning. She 
acted hoity-toity. You’d’ve thought I 
was dirt. She said she was leaving this 
putrid burg forthwith, and them was 
her exact words. She’s leaving for 
Kalamazoo tonight. Dore’s given her 
a job as a professional emotionalist.” 

“As a what?” Morgan had found 
the inevitable cigar and was just about 
to stick it in his mouth. He almost 
swallowed it. 

“She didn’t know any more than 
that, or if she did she wasn’t telling. 
She said she was going to emote for 
Dore.” He waited, but Morgan stared 
and said nothing, so he carried on. 
“Harkshaw brought this back.” He 
tossed a newspaper clipping on the 
desk. 

Morgan leaned forward, gaped at it, 
a small, boxed advertisement in heavy 
print. It said: 



Wanted- Fluent, sensitive, imagina- 
tive, well-educated people for train- 
ing as professional emotionalists. 
This is a highly remunerative op- 
portunity for the right persons. Box 
W. 1887. 



“The guy’s nuts,” opined Morgan, 
positively. 

“That’s what I think. But he’s man- 
aged to convince a considerable num- 
ber of fellow exhibitors that whatever 
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he’s got on his mind makes sense, and 
not all them boys are dopes. I don’t 
like it, boss, I don’t like it.” 

“Quite right,” approved Morgan. “I 
don’t want you to like it. I ain’t wor- 
rying, but I expect you to worry. You 
go on worrying, Mark, and you won’t 
be chiseling me outa your pay.” He 
pressed one of the buttons, silently 
watched the uneasy Crait go out, 
watched the self-possessed Miss Dree- 
ner come in. 

CHE got up to his desk, seated her- 
self, opened her book, patted her 
perfectly arranged hair, made her pen- 
cil ready. Then, before he had time 
to dictate, she spoke to him. 

“By the way, Mr. Morgan, I shall 
be leaving your service Saturday.” 
“Eh?” He was startled. “You get- 
ting married?” 

“Oh, no! ” She smiled a little, pinked 
a little. “I’m moving to the mid-West. 
I have been offered a most attractive 
post in Kalamazoo.” 

“H’m, I see,” he said, easily. He 
mused a moment, then his face con- 
torted, and he yelped at her, “Where?” 
She dropped her book, picked it up, 
repeated, “Kalamazoo.” He arose from 
his seat, his eyes bugging at he. She 
stood up, too. Apologetically, she said, 
“I’m going to become an emotionalist.” 
With a mighty effort, Morgan con- 
trolled himself, asked very deliberately, 
“And what in the name of all that’s holy 
is an emotionalist?” 

“I don’t know — yet. But it’s a very 
interesting and remunerative post. I 
understand that it offers opportunities 
equal to anything in the movie business. 
Mr. Dore gave me my chance. Hs is a 
very charming man.” 

Morgan flopped back in his seat, 
waved his hands feebly. “Beat it and 
leave me to think. I’ve forgotten what 
I wanted you to write down, so beat it.” 



r JpHE affair continued to spread. 

One of Motion Picture Superpro- 
duction’s statisticians made Morgan a 
day-by-day graph showing the rise in 
number of non-contracting halls. The 
graph went up in a steady line, but 
Morgan stubbornly refused to take no- 
tice until the day it reached the six 
hundred mark. Then he summoned 
Crait. 

“Look, Mark, this squirt Dore ain’t 
getting into my hair, so don’t you think 
that he is.” 

“No, boss,” responded Crait, duti- 
fully. His tongue poked around in his 
cheek. 

“But I’m curious about him. I want 
some dirt on who he is and what he’s 
doing, see? And I want to know who’s 
digging up the dough for him to play 
with.” 

“Might be Krupa or Walmsley or 
the Aston brothers,” hazarded Crait. 

“Who knows? They all stepped out 
with plenty when we absorbed their 
lots, but any of them’d be glad to take 
a smack at us. You go get yourself a 
likely shamus and tell him to find out.” 

Crait obeyed orders. It took him a 
fortnight to get hold of the required 
information, by which time the graph 
recorded seven hundred and four and 
Morgan’s cigars were being more eaten 
than smoked. Crait came in with a 
bunch of papers. 

“This guy Dore is twenty-four years 
old and is said to be a demon in di- 
apers.” 

“Don’t talk melodramatic,” reproved 
Morgan. “I been in the business too 
long.” 

“It’s the flatfoot’s report,” Crait ex- 
plained. “Up to a year ago Dore was 
a research worker with the North 
American Electric Corporation. He 
was a clever guy at his job. In fact, 
he was a scientist of some merit, de- 
spite his age.” 
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“Go on.” 

“He chucked this post and became 
a movie exhibitor when his old man 
died and left him the Rotunda in Kal- 
amazoo. Nobody knows why he threw 
up a good post, but — ” He paused 
tantalizingly. 

“Someday, Mark, I’ll break your 
neck,” Morgan promised. 

Crait finished it hurriedly. “But the 
North American Electric Corporation 
is financing him right now!” 

“Hell in a bed!” Morgan scowled 
ferociously. “That outfit can match 
bucks with us and hardly call it money. 
They’re colossal, co-lossal!” 

“I know it,” said Crait, full of sym- 
pathetic gloom. “I looked ’em up. All 
that gold down there in Kentucky is 
just their petty cash.” 

“You comfort me,” Morgan told him, 
scowling even more. “You make me 
feel tranquil. That’s what I like about 
you, Mark.” 

Looking self-conscious, Crait said, 
“Aw, boss, you wanted to be told.” 

“Sure I wanted to be told. But I 
ain’t asked you to rub it in, did I? 
Never mind, carry on and give me the 
rest. I can take it. Nobody ever said 
Emory Morgan couldn’t take it — and 
dish it out.” He settled back, eyes 
gleaming. 

“The exhibitors won’t say what Dore 
put across them. They just snigger 
dirtily and tell us to study the papers. 
But Jack Embleton did remark that 
when they were ready they were going 
to knock the public’s ears off with a 
startling version of Manhattan Noc- 
turne.” 

“He did?” A swift change came 
over Morgan’s face. The gleam in his 
eyes brightened until his optics flared 
with a predatory light. “Manhattan 
Nocturne, eh? The year’s best seller. 
Well, that’s fine, that’s real fine!” He 
rubbed his hands together. “Let ’em 



go right ahead, Mark. They’re riding 
the rail, though they don’t know it. 
I’ll show them they can’t cock a snoot 
at this outfit!” 

“I don’t see it, boss,” Crait pro- 
tested. 

“Of course you don’t, Mark.” The 
magnate was positively amiable. “Now 
you run along and worry. Leave the 
next move to Emory Morgan, and you 
do the worrying in the meantime.” 

jyjORGAN studied the papers. It 
was five weeks before he found 
anything, and then he failed to grasp 
its significance until he was passing 
Jack Embleton’s place on his way to 
the lot. He lounged back in his Cad- 
illac, idly raked through the morning 
sheet, found right in the middle of it a 
simple advertisement in huge letters 
that occupied a full page : 

WATCH FOR YOUR 
LOCAL 

DORMITORIUM 

He scanned it without feeling as 
much as mildly curious, turned over the 
pages and examined the financial col- 
umns. M. P. S. shares were down by 
twelve cents for the third successive 
week. Just one of those vagaries. 
Probably some sizeable holder was un- 
loading. If they got down to within 
reasonable reach of par he’d step in 
and buy, thus strengthening his per- 
sonal holding. 

Then he glanced through the side 
window at Embleton’s Plaza which was 
one of Dore’s mysterious recalcitrants. 
The facade was newly painted, the 
brickwork lined and pointed, the whole 
front freshly dolled up. The old gilded 
script Plaza sign was missing, and a 
great neon sprawled across in its place. 
The neon wasn’t illuminated, but he 
caught its lettering as the Cadillac 
swept past: Tenth Avenue Dormi- 
torium. 
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“Stop,” he snapped at his driver. 
“Wait here a bit.” Getting out of the 
Cad, he went back, had another look 
at Embleton’s place. The collapsible 
gate was across the main entrance but 
not locked at one end. Sounds of ham- 
mering reverberated from inside. Slid- 
ing the gate, Morgan went through, 
found a painter busily graining a pillar 
in the foyer, said to him, “Embleton 
anywhere around?” 

“As I live,” remarked a bland voice 
right behind him, “Mr. Morgan in per- 
son! To what do we owe this 
pleasure?” 

He whirled around, stared right into 
those wide blue eyes that were becom- 
ing his pet irritation. “You!” he rum- 
bled at Dan Dore. “What in hades 
are you doing here?” 

Mr. Dore pulled at one ear, his ex- 
pression verging on the infantile. “Oh, 
I’m merely giving Jack a hand. I go 
around them all as alterations near 
completion and help them make final 
adjustments. You’ll be in the gutter 
soon.” 

“I see,” said Morgan, not seeing at 
all. “Now maybe you’ll — ” His voice 
ended as if chopped off, his features 
went crimson, and he bawled, “Hey, 
what was that you just said about me?” 
“Did I say anything about you?” 
Dan Dore rubbed his freckles, looked 
faintly amazed. “Good gracious!” 
“About me being in the gutter,” 
Morgan reminded him. He took a step 
forward, his attitude pugnacious. 

“Ah, yes,” mused Dan. “The inev- 
itable fate of any man who refuses to 
admit that further improvement is pos- 
sible. A pity, a great pity! It touches 
my conscience that I should have to 
compel an individual otherwise so tal- 
ented to hawk shoelaces in the street.” 
“What?” bellowed Morgan. The 
painter dropped his brush, the ham- 
mering inside temporarily ceased. 



“However,” continued Dan, imper- 
turbably, “the situation is not without 
a modicum of justice. You were most 
unkind to Miss Dreener although she 
served you faithfully and well. You 
were unnecessarily harsh with Miss 
Sweeting.” The blue eyes filled them- 
selves with pious reproach. “In fact, 
the opinion of many of your employees 
is that you are a rather cold and heart- 
less man. As a human being, you bear 
a striking resemblance to a fish.” 



“A FISH,” mouthed Morgan. He 
put one hand on the adjacent 
pillar to brace himself. The paint was 
wet, and the hand stuck, an incident 
that did nothing to help his pleasure. 

“A fat fish,” corrected Dan, as an 
afterthought. “You should diet, you 
know. I diagnose your case as one of 
inefficient digestion.” He emitted a re- 
signed sigh. “Yes, inefficiency— that’s 
all I seem to encounter in these places 
far from Kalamazoo. It’s a marvel to 
me how you’ve all managed to survive.” 

“That settles it!” Morgan recovered 
rapidly. His ire evaporated, he be- 
came visibly pleased about something. 
“It’s what I’ve always thought. You’re 
a nuthead. You’re just plain, incurably 
daffy. All I’ve got to do is wait for the 
crash and watch the goon squad rope 
you in.” 

“Bless my soul!” said Dan. 

“Heaven alone knows,” went on 
Morgan, “how you’ve managed to dig 
up all the suckers you’ve got with you, 
but I’m old enough and sinful enough 
to know that Barnum made a grave 
underestimate.” He cackled gratingly. 
“Go ahead, pal. Go right ahead and 
try to smash the movie trade. I’ll come 
along and gloat when they toss your 
pants in the clink.” 

“Dear me,” said Dan, “how sadistic 
of you.” 

“Dormitorium bunk!” continued 
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Morgan, thoroughly enjoying himself. 
“When you’re breaking rocks I’ll buy 
your halls for the price of the bricks.” 
“Well,” put in Dan, charmingly, 
“that leaves us all happy; you in the 
gutter and me in the . . . er . . . 
clink. So pleased to have met you 
again, Mr. Morgan. I’m sure you’ll 
pardon me leaving, but I’m very busy 
even if you aren’t.” 

“Hey - hey!” chuckled Morgan. 
“Uncle Sam’ll keep you a damnsight 
busier!” With that, he went out, got 
into the Cadillac, had a last look 
through the rear window at the Tenth 
Avenue Dormitorium. He said to his 
chauffeur, “Slugs, back there’s a crazy 
guy who thinks he can add to movies 
something more than sounds, smells, 
colors and three-dim effect. Can you 
think of any improvement?” 

“Naw, chief, they ain’t nuttin,” 
quoth Slugs. His hairy hands clenched 
about the wheel, his small eyes squinted 
with the unusual strain of thinking. 
“Only t’ing I’d like’d be a movie where 
Gloria Sweetin’ snaked right outa the 
screen an’ sat in me lap.” 

“Sweeting’s a ham,” defined Mor- 
gan. “I could think of tastier lumps, 
myself.” 

'JpHE storm broke Monday, Septem- 
ber 20. All the dailies carried long 
articles eulogizing dormitoriums, the 
twentieth century climax of entertain- 
ment, the great successor to the movies. 
None of the articles gave any hint of 
the technique employed in these mys- 
terious halls, but all were well calcu- 
lated to excite the curiosity of the pub- 
lic in general and of critics and inde- 
pendent exhibitors in particular. Each 
paper ran a full-page advertisement: 
YOUR LOCAL DORMITORIUM 
OPENS TONIGHT 
WITH 

MANHATTAN NOCTURNE 



Morgan took Crait around in the 
Cadillac to the Park Dormitorium 
which stood alongside the M. P. S. 
Coliseum. The latter bore its usual 
poster telling the world that all M. P. S. 
creations had color, sounds, smell and 
were completely stereoscopic. The new 
rival displayed a matching poster which 
read: 

Every Dore Epic Means 
Self -Participation ! 

“Baloney!” scoffed Morgan. He 
frowned at the long queue leading to 
the newcomer’s box-office, frowned 
more deeply as he noted the deserted 
air of the Coliseum. “You get out, 
Mark, and hang around. The first 
mob’ll be out in half an hour or so. 
Find out if they were actually given 
Manhattan Nocturne, and then phone 
through to me. One show’s enough — 
after that I’m gonna skin ’em ! ” 

He rolled back to the lot, waited in 
his huge office until a phone shrilled, 
picked it up and said, “That you, 
Mark?” 

“Boss,” yelped Crait, “they’ve come 
out and I talked to some guys who’d 
seen Monhattan Nocturne and they 
said it was a wow and it’d make you 
forget your wooden leg and it’s — ” 

“That’ll do,” cut in Morgan. He 
slapped the phone down on Crait’s ex- 
cited voice, smiled broadly, selected a 
cigar and lit it with an imperial air. 
Then he picked up the phone again, 
said to his operator, “Get me our law- 
yers.” 

The call went through. He rapped 
authoritatively, “Mulligan, you’ve 
heard about these here dormitoriums? 
Well, they’ve been showing their ver- 
sion of a book called Manhattan Noc- 
turne. You’ve read it, huh? Anyway, 
we bought up the movie rights six 
months back.” He listened, said, 
“Yeah, you got it. You sue the pants 
off them. Move fast and make it hot.” 
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He sat back, eyed the room grandly, 
blew cigar smoke around, felt su- 
premely satisfied. 

Crait charged in four hours later. 
His clothes were sloppy, his hair awry. 
The way he came up the carpet sug- 
gested that he was making a getaway 
with somebody’s gold watch. He fell 
into a chair, mopped his forehead. 

“Boss, we’re sunk.” 

“Don’t talk nutty,” ordered Morgan. 

“It’s a fact, boss. Our shares are 
down so far you can’t use ’em to buy 
hamburgers. If I gave a month’s pay 
for our outfit I’d owe everything to my 
mother.” He panted heavily, mopped 
the forehead once more. “I been in the 
dormitorium. I got inquisitive and 
went in. It’s the apex, the acme, the 
peak, the word after the last word! 
You go see for yourself.” 

“Huh?” 

“You go see,” persisted Crait. “This 
Dore’s put us back in the dark ages. 
We’re dumped in the museum along 
with them hairy fellers in the coonskin 
belly-muffs.” 

“You been drinking, Mark?” asked 
Morgan, severely. He bent his brows 
at the other. 

“I ain’t touched a drop although I 
could do with plenty right now.” He 
gave a sour laugh. “As I came in I 
saw Flaherty trundling the Number 
Two big camera toward the Swiss Vil- 
lage. Poor guy, he doesn’t know it, 
but he was lugging junk around.” 
Crait waved a devastating hand. 
“They’re gonna bury us with all that 
stuff just like they did King Tut.” 

“Mark!” Emory Morgan arose in 
all his imposing magnificence. He was 
royally shocked. 

“You go see,” invited Crait, adding, 
with unexpected spirit, “You ain’t 
scared, unh?” 

“I’ll go and see,” pronounced Mor- 
gan. “I’ll go see for myself.” He 



mashed his cigar in a tray, frowned 
deeply at the moody Crait, went out. 

JNSIDE, the dormitorium proved to 
be much like an ordinary cinema 
except that there wasn’t any stereo- 
scopic screen, and the long rows of tip- 
up seats had been replaced by wider 
rows of deep, luxurious armchairs. 
Morgan estimated that this latter re- 
finement reduced the capacity of the 
house by at least twenty percent. An 
attractive usherette conducted him to 
one of the armchairs, he sank into its 
soft, embracing depths, looked around. 

The place was full, with plenty more 
waiting outside for the next perfor- 
mance. For some reason he couldn’t 
fathom, those who were running the 
place weren’t giving a continuous show, 
but a series of separate and distinct 
houses, letting each successive audi- 
ence see the programme right through 
then clearing the hall in readiness for 
the next lot. They were not admitting 
late comers, either. And they didn’t 
allow any standing. You had to be in 
your seat at the start or else wait a 
couple of hours outside for the next 
performance. Also, they were un- 
usually strict about smoking. 

In front, where the screen should 
have been, hung a huge sheet of fine, 
closely woven wire that shone like pol- 
ished copper. A similar sheet hung at 
the back of the dormitorium several 
feet behind the rearmost row of seats. 
Below the front sheet, softly illumi- 
nated by hidden lights, was the key- 
board of a giant organ. 

The doors closed, the usherettes 
faded into the side aisles, the lights 
dimmed. The giant organ stirred to 
life, played a soothing melody. A 
strange odor wafted through the hall, 
became stronger. It wasn’t an attrac- 
tive odor, yet neither was it unpleasant. 
The scent remained; the organ grew 
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slumbersome in its lulling tones. The 
whole atmosphere bore an overwhelm- 
ing suggestion of sleep, sleep, sleep. 

Then with all the startling sudden- 
ness of an unheralded miracle, Morgan 
found himself face to face with Car- 
lotta Clair, the raven-haired heroine of 
Manhattan Nocturne. He wasn’t 
amazed by the meeting, in fact it 
seemed to him the most natural of all 
events. She was vibrant, beautiful, 
alive — and she loved him. He, Harry 
Reordon — not Emory Morgan, not 
Emory Morgan, but Harry Reordon — 
young, handsome, burly and fascinat- 
ing, could feel Carlotta’s infatuation, 
see it in her glorious eyes. And he 
loved her, loved her like hell. She 
knew that, knew it because he told 
her so. He enjoyed the pressure and 
the taste of her carmine lips upon his 
own, the soft yielding of her slender 
body as he embraced her in farewell. 

CHE was leaving him for ever, leaving 
him to marry that dirty, misbegot- 
ten skunk who had a hold upon her 
father. He couldn’t bear the thought 
of it, felt the fierce resentment boiling 
up within his chest, felt the grim, 
dogged determination to smash the 
whole rotten set-up and regain Carlotta 
for his own. Her fragrance was tan- 
talizing in his nostrils, her deep, black 
eyes held the tiniest hint of tears. He 
could not let her go like this. 

Fragilely, she swayed toward him, 
whispered in her low, warm voice, 
“Harry, I’ll always think of you.” 

He scowled upward at the mighty 
spires of Manhattan, immense monu- 
ments over the graves of a thousand 
hopes, and his jaw stuck out as he said, 
rather melodramtically, “Carlotta, there 
are still a few weeks. There still is 
hope.” He bunched his fists until the 
knuckles whitened. “Don’t worry, 
darling. Be brave ! I’ll beat Old Man 



Time to the altar yet!” 

She smiled sadly and left him. Thus 
it went on. He, Harry Reordon, hand- 
some and heroic, bust Manhattan wide 
open in the requisite time. The sweat 
of anxiety poured down his spine as he 
made his getaway from pursuing black 
sedans with drawn side-curtains. His 
stomach shrank to a small, hard ball 
when he made that daredevil leap off 
Brooklyn Bridge. He thrilled like a 
kid at every surreptitious meeting with 
Carlotta. He suffered agonies when 
they framed him, became defiant and 
courageous all through that long court 
case, was immensely gratified by the 
plaudits of the crowd when finally he 
vindicated himself and drove the rats 
out of town. 

Then the wedding with Carlotta. Her 
beautiful gown, her shining eyes, the 
admiration of the great crowd of spec- 
tators, a-a-ah! And the excitement 
within his breast as he knew that now 
the world was his oyster. He slipped 
the ring on her finger. She tilted her 
face for the nuptial kiss. Her lips were 
warm and soft and moist, her cheeks 
like velvet, her eyelashes long, grace- 
ful. She was his! She was bliss! 

At that point a half-dazed and thor- 
oughly excited Emory Morgan found 
himself sprawling in his seat, his eyes 
staring blankly before him. He didn’t 
even see the copper cathode above the 
keyboard of the organ. The lights were 
waxing once more, the organ began to 
play a lively, stirring tune. People 
moved all around, languidly gathering 
gloves and handbags, moving out. He 
had a funny feeling deep down inside 
him, a feeling as of one completely sa- 
tiated with emotional experience, a 
sense of glandular satisfaction. Lazily, 
he got up, went out of the dormitorium. 

TIE WAS introspective all the way 
home, still soberly thoughtful at 
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his office next morning. The lawyers 
phoned through, told him it was a waste 
of time to sue Mr. Dore because that 
gentleman had purchased for a thou- 
sand bucks the right to emotionalize 
Manhattan Nocturne, and he took it 
like a lamb. Crait came in at ten, his 
air that of a professional mourner. 
“Did you see it, boss?” 

“Yeah.” Morgan fiddled with a sil- 
ver pencil, looked around with eyes de- 
cidedly worried. Somehow, the great 
room was dull and empty, not half as 
imposing as it used to be. Even the 
desk had lost some of its polish. “Mark, 
I hate like hell to say it — but I reckon 
we’re on the way out.” 

“Sure, boss, that’s what I think.” 

“I never thought I’d live to see the 
day when the movie business got poured 
down the sink, but this is it!” He 
scuffled the pencil around, didn’t notice 
his cigars. “What that mule-skinner 
from Kalamazoo has discovered is some- 
thing mighty near to reality. Hell, I 
could even taste Carlotta Clair’s lip- 
stick. It was cherry.” 

“It was mandarine,” contradicted 
Crait. 

“It was cherry. I know, because 
that’s my favorite.” 

“Mandarine’s mine — that’s how I 
know,” Crait persisted. 

They stared at each other, then 
Morgan went on. “I can’t make out 
how in hades he’s done it, but it looks 
to me mighty like controlled dreaming, 
and you can bet he’s protected his 
methods in law — especially seeing that 
electrical gang of bandits’ve got their 
fingers in the pie.” 

“Yup,” endorsed Crait, “he’s got us 
by the short hairs. So where do we go 
from here?” 

“God knows,” said Morgan, gloom- 
ily. It was then that he surprised Crait 
by revealing a hidden side of his char- 
acter. “I’m all right. I can always 



go back to the old racket and fight my 
way up again. But what about the 
others, hundreds, thousands of ’em? 
What’re they gonna do? What about 
the little guys who’ve staked us with 
hard-earned dough?” 

“It’ll be hell on them,” said Crait, 
waggling his eyebrows as if he couldn’t 
believe what he’d heard. “They’re 
slated for a long spell on crusts and 
ditch water.” 

Still twiddling his pencil, Morgan 
said, “If I could carry them all, I’d do 
it, but there’re too many of them.” The 
phone yelled, he picked it up disinter- 
estedly, listened. His beefy face dark- 
ened, and he shouted, “To hell with 
him ! ” He went on listening while the 
phone squeaked rapidly against his un- 
willing ear. After a while, he growled 
resignedly, “Oh, all right. Show him 
in.” He forked the phone. “Dore.” 

“What, is that bum pestering you 
again?” 

“Yeah. Beat it, Mark, and leave me 
to deal with him.” 

TAAN DORE made his entry with the 
same bland assurance as before, 
struggled through the carpet, paused 
halfway and said, chidingly, “You 
ought to plant an oasis just here.” He 
reached the desk, hitched himself onto 
a corner, bestowed an infantile grin 
upon the glowering Morgan. 

“Well?” Morgan rapped. 

“You’re the unhappy victim of a sort 
of ultra short-wave radio,” Dan in- 
formed. “Actually, it’s an adjoining 
pair of telepathic bands. One belongs 
to males, the other to females. When 
you’re experimenting with electro-mag- 
netic impulses you don’t expect sex to 
rear its ugly head, do you?” 

“I don’t,” growled Morgan, with a 
touch of sarcasm. 

“Now this dual band won’t function 
effectively over a range greater than a 
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mere seven hundred feet, but within 
that range it is potent in all directions. 
So if I use it in a dormitorium in the 
same manner as an ordinary transmit- 
ter I’m going to have the surrounding 
sidewalks littered with non-paying cli- 
ents. To avoid this, I have to transmit 
on a sort of beam system, seating the 
audience in the path of a telepathic 
stream flowing from a big cathode to an 
equally big anode. Are you following 
me?” 

“Yeah,” said Morgan. “But what’s 
it to me. Why can’t you go trundle 
your hoop?” 

“Patience, my bellicose friend.” The 
blue eyes looked guileless, disarming. 
His freckles seemed bigger and more 
numerous than ever. “The technique 
is simple. I have two emotionalists in 
each dormitorium ’s equivalent of a 
projection room. One is male, the 
other female. Both are of the imagina- 
tive, literary type that never reads a 
book but rather enters it in person. I 
take their telepathic output, amplify it 
enormously, give the powerful product 
to the audience. It’s too strong for any 
of them to resist, and even the dullest 
of them emotes like he never did be- 
fore.” His chuckle was loud. “You 
ought to watch an audience sometime. 
All the men lash out in their sleep when 
the hero lands the villain a belt in the 
lugs; all the ladies pout their lips and 
sigh ecstatically in the terminating love 
scene.” 

“I know it,” growled Morgan. “I’ve 
had some.” 

“I’m trading in created dreamlands,” 
continued Dan Dore. “Anyone who’s 
had a really vivid dream knows how 
vividly real a dream can be. While the 
novelty lasts, the effect is good enough 
to suit everyone. Do you comprehend 
me?” 

“I ain’t a cretin.” 

“Quite! You wouldn’t be cretinous 



enough to maintain that there’s no more 
room for improvement in dormitorium 
technique?” 

“Well . . . well — ” Morgan hesi- 

tated, fidgeted uneasily. 

“T ISTEN!” ordered Dan. “What 
imperfection lies within our 
broadcast dreams is due mostly to the 
mental strain put upon the professional 
emotionalists while they visualize and 
animate the printed story.” 

“So?” 

“So their task would be far easier, 
more polished, better co-ordinated, their 
responses more detailed and realistic 
if they watched a movie version of a 
book.” 

“Eh?” Morgan sat up. His hands 
weren’t quite steady. 

“In other words, the movie trade can 
give me greater clarity, I can give the 
movies intense realism. We can assist 
each other. You’d have to turn out 
home-size films and we’d have to in- 
stall a miniature projector in every 
translation room of a dormitorium, but 
that’s no bother.” The childish eyes 
went severe. “Are you prepared to 
help, without any commercial wran- 
gling, and permitting us free selection 
from your output?” 

Morgan contorted his face, said, “I 
am.” 

“That’s fine! If you’re prepared to 
operate with some degree of efficiency, 
and turn out praiseworthy stuff, we 
won’t turn any of it down.” 

They shook hands on it, and Dan 
went out. Morgan sat at his desk a 
long, long time. Then he dug up a 
cigar. The flame wavered as he lit it. 
The room wasn’t looking so bad after 
all, and the desk had a beautiful polish. 
He wondered whether there was an im- 
proved cigar on the market. 

The phone rang, he picked it upi a 
familiar voice said, “I forgot to men- 
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tion that you’ll have to arrange for se- 
lection by giving all previews in Kala- 
mazoo.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Morgan, “sure!” He 
made sure the phone was properly 
cradled before he bawled, “I’d like to 
blow that goddam burg clean off the 



map!” 

From the distant door, Crait said, 
“Which place, boss?” 

“Slumber Dump, Michigan,” snapped 
Morgan, and mashed his cigar which 
somehow tasted as if it could be bet- 
tered. He selected another. 



« DEATH’S CHILLING VOICE » 



O VER a century ago, George Washington 
had a severe chill before he died of pneu- 
monia. The people who do not take care 
of colds have a tragic example confronting them 
in the death of the Father of his Country. 

The great general undoubtedly hastened his 
end by not removing his wet clothes when he 
returned home from riding over his estate in the 
rain at the beginning of his fatal illness. When 
the cold had settled in his throat, producing 
hoarseness, he persisted in using his voice in 
reading aloud, thus doing the very thing that 
would tend to increase the congestion and in- 
tensify the inflammation of the parts particu- 
larly affected. 

All information available leads to the belief 
that the malady responsible for his death was an 
acute inflammatory edema of the larynx, an af- 
fliction which attacks the tissue lying beneath 
the mucous membrane. It is characterized by 
painful swelling of the larynx, causing great diffi- 
culty and pain in swallowing. Diphtheria, acute 
laryngitis and pneumonia may easily follow these 



symptoms. 

Today physicians know why fatal pneumonia 
starts with a chill. Chilling of the body surface 
causes a slight contraction of the epiglottis, the 
lid-like valve that closes the upper end of the 
windpipe during swallowing and prevents food 
particles and liquids from going down. With 
this vital valve reduced to a poor fit, fluids from 
the nose, mouth and upper part of the throat 
can get down into the lungs, carrying with them 
pneumonia germs that have accumulated in those 
entryways to the outer world. If there is an 
irritated condition in the lungs, as from a cough 
already started, pneumonia is likely to follow. 

At the present time the operation of opening 
the trachea to allow the direct ingress of air to 
the lungs would be performed. There is a chance 
but not a certainty that it would save the patient’s 
life. 

Washington’s physicians cannot be blamed for 
not performing this operation because its use in 
such cases did not have the indorsement of the 
medical authorities of the day. 



« UNSOLVED FRACTION » 



T HE fact that pernicious anemia patients 
are kept alive and well by continually 
eating liver or taking liver extracts does 
not depend on any single chemical substance con- 
tained in liver. 

Liver’s effectiveness depends on a mixture of 
three active substances, two of which have been 
obtained in pure crystalline form. 

Scientists have been attemping to locate the 
chemical substance in liver responsible for its 
healing effect on pernicious anemia ever since 
they discovered the liver treatment. Although 
potent liver extracts are now available for per- 
nicious anemia patients, if the active substance 
in liver could be found, it might be made in the 



laboratory, as many other medicines are, instead 
of having to be extracted from liver itself. 

Chemical treatment has yielded three sub- 
stances from liver, known to scientists as “frac- 
tions,” which have been found to have an effect 
on the blood-cell-forming organs of both patients 
and guinea pigs. However, the anemia-relieving 
potency was lost in the course of chemical puri- 
fication of the “fractions.” Two of the “frac- 
tions” have been obtained in crystalline form and 
the chemical composition of one of them deter- 
mined. A mixture of all three of these “fractions” 
is highly effective as a remedy for pernicious 
anemia ; separately they have no effect on the 
disease. 




JIMS VERflE f II limn 

by JACK WEST 

Jules Verne invented the modern submarine in his 
imagination. It is the classic "fantasy come true" 



S OME seventy years ago, when 
Jules Verne first thought of the 
submarine in his book Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, little 
did the people of that day dream that 
huge sea monsters would someday roam 
the depths like so many wolves. Least 
of all, Jules Verne never intended that 
the submarine become a tool of war. 
He had always thought of it as an ef- 
ficient means of ocean transportation, 
more efficient than traveling on the sur- 
face, Yet, since its inception, the sub- 
marine has scarcely been used for any- 
thing but warfare. 

Among the first records of a sub- 
marine being used in warfare is that of 
the Confederate submarine “David,” so 
named after her inventor. In 1863 the 
Confederates in Charleston sent their 
submarine after a Federal squadron 
only to have their craft sink from under 
them, dragging their crews to death. 
On the fourth try, however, the much 
salvaged “David” managed to blow up 
the Housatonic, but was not able to get 
away. This time the “David” and her 
crew were blown into limbo. 

In 1885 America began seriously to 
consider the question of submarines for 
her navy. She invited a Swede named 
Nordenfelt and an American named 
J. P. Holland to submit designs. Nor- 



denfelt designed several boats that were 
driven by steam. Upon diving, the fun- 
nel had to be taken down, the fires put 
out, and the reserve steam used to drive 
the boat while submerged. Actually 
submerging was accomplished by draw- 
ing water into ballast-tanks and operat- 
ing a series of horizontal propellers, one 
on each side of the boat. By this process 
the boat was literally pushed into the 
water in a manner similar to an elevator 
descending from the heights of a sky- 
scraper, straight down and straight up. 
Nordenfelt was convinced that no sub- 
marine could descend or ascend at an 
angle. 

Nordenfelt’s boat was a failure main- 
ly because of her lack of stability. Any 
slight swaying made the water in her 
boilers and ballast-tanks surge violently 
to and fro, and this immediately started 
the ship off on a kind of drunken spree 
that more than once endangered the 
crew. So precarious was Nordenfelt’s 
submarine that when she fired her first 
torpedo she nearly stood vertically on 
her tail; while the unexpected wash 
from a nearby boat, as she was about to 
descend, filled her open conning-tower 
with water, causing her to sink like a 
stone. Only the quick action of the 
crew in blowing out her ballast-water 
restored her buoyancy and enabled her 
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to rise to the surface. 

TN violent disagreement with Norden- 

felt’s ideas was the American in- 
ventor, J. P. Holland. His ship was de- 
signed to descend and ascend at an 
angle as an airplane does. Ballast tanks 
are used, but once the submarine weighs 
as much as the water around it, it can 
dive and come to the surface by using 
only its elevators. At this point the 
English government, recognizing the 
value of Holland’s inventon, asked him 
to come to Britain and design a British 
submarine fleet. 

The first submarines Holland de- 
signed for the British were powered 
with gasoline motors, but this practice 
was soon discontinued because gasoline 
gives off deadly fumes in a closed cham- 
ber, and causes explosions. The diesel 
engine was the answer to Holland’s 
problem. Its heavy crude oil would 
not burn or explode, was excellent bal- 
last, and easy to handle. 

Almost every year since those early 
submarine days at the turn of the cen- 
tury has brought improvements in sub- 
marine design. Along with advances in 
the design of diesel motors came better 
storage batteries. The diesel engine 
propels the boat while on the surface 
and also drives the dynamo which gen- 
erates electricity which is stored for use 
when submerged. Most submarine ex- 
perts are convinced that the storage 
battery and the diesel engine are the 
two inventions that have made the mod- 
ern submarine possible. Compressed 
air proved inadequate for the speed re- 
quired of a submarine. Steam required 
a large cargo of coal that upon use af- 
fected the boat’s equilibrium. No mat- 
ter how careful the calculations as to 
ballast water to compensate for coal 
burned, no one knew exactly when the 
coal was burned completely. Oil is 
burned instantly and easily compen- 



sated for. 

The first submarines were as blind 
as a bat while running submerged. Fur- 
thermore, electric currents in and about 
the steel hull made navigation by com- 
pass next to impossible. The periscope 
has given the submarine eyes, and the 
gyroscope compass keeps it on her 
course. (Some fifty years ago Lewis 
Nixon, head of a submarine company, 
applied for a patent on a rotating 
telescope which would enable subma- 
rines to see above the surface of the 
water while running submerged. His 
patent was blocked because a descrip- 
tion of such a device is in Jules Verne’s 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea, published twenty years earlier.) 

In construction the modern subma- 
rine looks like a huge metal fish. In its 
center is a sort of bridge known as the 
conning tower. This conning tower is 
protected with armored steel and 
lighted by windows through which the 
navigating officer can see his course 
while running half submerged. On 
early submarines the conning tower 
hatch led directly into the bowels of the 
submarine. However, several horrible 
accidents caused by open conning tower 
hatches led to the double hatch system 
now used. Should the sea break over 
the first hatch, it still would fail to 
penetrate the second hatch and get into 
the vulnerable interior of the ship. But 
in the case of an accident, the sailor on 
lookout is caught between the two 
hatches; yet, strangely enough, the 
lookout usually escapes alive while his 
companions often drown. 

/"YNE of the most unusual of all sub- 
marine feats was that of the 
Deutschland, a German cargo-carrying 
sub that operated between this country 
and Germany during World War I. This 
sub was built for the sole purpose of 
transporting valuable supplies from this 
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country to Germany in spite of the Brit- 
ish blockade. 

The Deutschland was able to sneak 
by a literal maze of British patrol boats, 
mines, nets, etc., in the North Sea and 
English Channel, and make two suc- 
cessful voyages to this country and re- 
turn. Even the toughest of English sea 
dogs admired the guts of the Deutsch- 
land’s crew, because they knew the Eng- 
lish Channel was a groping mass of 
steel submarine nets. Once a sub fouls 
her rudders or propeller in a net, she 
must either come to the surface to be 
captured, or else if she cannot rise, the 
crew faces certain death by drowning or 
suffocation. 

The Deutschland carried no guns or 
torpedo-tubes. Her length was about 
300 feet, breadth 30 feet, and depth of 
hull, 17 feet. In order to completely 
submerge she required water over 30 
feet deep. In general overall appear- 
ance she looked a good deal like the 
whaleback steamers you see on the 
Great Lakes. A narrow deck about six 
feet wide, tapering at the ends, extended 
from bow to stern at a height of about 
two feet above the curved hull. The 
navigating bridge, located near the cen- 
ter of the boat, was about 25 feet above 
the water when the vessel was running 
on the surface. The Deutschland’s 
hull consisted of two shells, an outer 
and an inner. The outer hull was an 
oval in cross-section, and gave the boat 
its ship-shaped form, providing better 
streamlining. The inner hull was cir- 
cular and was so designed to withstand 
high water pressures when the boat was 
running submerged. 

Unique too was the interior arrange- 
ment of the Deutschland. Since abso- 
lutely no armament was carried, vir- 
tually all of the interior space used for 
these devices was used for cargo. The 
total cargo capacity was 600 tons. When 
on the surface the Deutschland was 



driven by two, 600 h.p. diesel engines 
that pushed the ship along at a top 
speed of 18 knots. When submerged 
the huge ship was driven by electric 
motors, drawing their power from sev- 
eral hundred storage batteries. Her 
maximum underwater speed was 12 
knots. In her first trip from Bremen 
to Baltimore, she took only sixteen 
days, slightly less than the twenty days 
required by an average freighter. The 
Deutschland’ s crew consisted of three 
officers and twenty-three men. 

/^RAY-HAIRED, 75-year-old, Simon 
Lake, designer of the first sub- 
marine to operate successfully on the 
open sea, about a year ago suggested 
that this country build a fleet of 100 
cargo carrying subs. Built at a cost of 
only 200 million dollars, these subs, ac- 
cording to Lake, could run any block- 
ade with almost complete security. 
“Each of the submarines would carry 
cargoes of 7,500 tons,” Lake explained. 
“They would cost only slightly more 
than surface vessels of equal capacity.” 

Lake explains that today’s subma- 
rines can be provisioned by undersea 
supply vessels. That is, it is possible 
for other submarines to transfer oil and 
ammunition while still under the sur- 
face! In other words, the modern sub 
doesn’t have to return to its base for the 
entire duration of the war, merely com- 
ing to the surface at night to replenish 
its supply of air. Of course, such a 
situation is not likely, but it is most 
certainly possible. 

A few other startling facts: World 
War I subs fired torpedoes carrying 
only 500 lbs. of TNT'. Today torpedoes 
can be built to carry 10,000 lbs. of 
TNT. The modern sub can locate its 
prey by means of high frequency beams 
which permit it to fire a torpedo with- 
out coming to the surface. Super sensi- 
tive radio hearing devices enable it to 
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hear the approach of any surface vessel 
within the astonishing area of 100 
square miles, or within a radius of five 
miles. In short, says Lake, today’s sub 
can remain absolutely silent, motion- 
less, invisible, lurking in the bottom of 
the sea, capable of seeing, hearing, lo- 
cating, any vessel above it. 

According to the last available re- 
port, the largest sub ever built is the 
British X-l. This enormous ship is 
designed to accompany the battle fleet 
in the character of a submarine destroy- 
er, ready at an instant’s notice to dive 
and attack the enemy’s line with tor- 
pedoes; and for secondary use in long 
range reconnaissance and patrol. 

Driven by two diesels at a surface 
speed of 22 knots (about 24 m.p.h.), 
the X-l has enough speed to accom- 
pany a battle fleet into action. Her 
underwater speed is estimated at 10 
knots. She has a displacement of 3,600 
tons, four 12-inch guns, and carries a 
crew of 120 men. 

Reports seeping out of Germany just 
before the war reveal that Professor 
Oswald Flamm, one of the ablest of 
German naval architects, who took a 
prominent part in the construction of 
the World War I U-boat flotilla, had 
completed designs for a submarine 
cruiser of 7,067 tons surface displace- 
ment, a length of 403 feet, and a 49-foot 
beam. The conning tower and all those 
parts of the ship exposed while run- 
ning on the surface are plated with 5- 
inch armor, amounting to a total weight 
of 614 tons. The German sub can store 
enough fuel oil for a voyage of 22,000 
sea miles, or almost around the world. 
Flamm ’s giant sub can cruise at 12 
knots and requires a crew of a hundred 
men who can submerge the vessel in 
one minute. 

A N , American sub of the Barracuda 
class displaces 2,500 tons, carries 



a crew of 75 at 19 knots on the surface 
and 8 knots submerged. These subs 
are 326 feet long, carry one 3-inch anti- 
aircraft gun, six 21 -inch torpedo tubes, 
and 16 torpedoes. They are driven by 
electric motors from power supplied by 
two diesels of 6,700 h.p. while cruising 
on the surface, and by storage batteries 
when submerged. Barracuda class subs 
can cruise more than 12,000 miles 
without a stop and cost close to eight 
million dollars. 

The smallest subs in use are those of 
the Japs. One of these recently cap- 
tured off the island of Oahu during the 
memorable raids on Pearl Harbor re- 
vealed a midget craft of 41 -foot length 
with provisions for a crew of only two. 
The Jap sea termites have a cruising 
radius of about 200 miles at low speed, 
have only electric motors, and carry 
two 18-inch torpedoes. The Jap sea 
midgets carry 300 lbs. of explosive 
wired to a battery. In this manner the 
suicide Jap crew are supposed to sneak 
their sub under an unwary vessel and 
blast both themselves and their enemy 
vessel into kingdom come. These un- 
derwater mites have yet to prove their 
worth. 

Nonetheless, these sea midgets carry 
a complete complement of equipment. 
Such equipment includes: gyro-com- 
pass, magnetic compass, radio equip- 
ment, underwater sound and listening 
devices, and enough electrical power 
from batteries to make 24 knots. The 
periscope projects five feet above the 
top of the conning tower. The hull is 
constructed of one-quarter inch plate, 
divided into five compartments, two of 
which are occupied by electric batteries. 

The two worst enemies of the sub- 
marine are the depth charge and elec- 
trical listening devices. A depth charge, 
released by a destroyer or airplane, ex- 
ploding within a hundred feet of a sub. 
will crush its sides. Electrical listening 
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devices used on subchasers are similar 
to electrical altimeters used on aircraft 
in their operation. They send out a 
constant beam that is instantly reflected 
back when it strikes a metal object. 
Two such beams emanating from the 
bow and Stern of a single destroyer give 
the exact location of any sub within a 
radius of ten miles. Once the sub is 
located the area is completely blasted 
with depth charges until an oil slick or 
bits of debris give evidence of a sunk 
sub. An old trick of sub commanders 
is the release of oil and debris in an 
effort to make the enemy think they 
have been mortally damaged. Now, 
U. S. sailors only fall for an oil slick 
when it is big enough to cover a city 
block. 

Sub commanders as a group dislike 
glassy-calm weather, because it shows 
up periscopes with a white plume when 
running submerged. Ideal sub weather 
calls for a slight chop with waves about 
three feet high. Very rough weather 
can be avoided by subs by running sub- 
merged, but firing torpedoes in this 
weather is far from accurate. To use 
its periscope the average sub must rise 
to within 20 to 30 feet of the surface. 
In this position the sub is in great 
danger of being rammed, sunk by depth 
charges, or spotted by aircraft and sunk 
by bombs. Once hit a sub sinks rapidly 
because it has very little reserve buoy- 
ancy. Hatchways to the deck are few 
and far between and they are rarely 
opened. Even the stoutest of seaman 
admit that sub crews are made of the 
toughest stuff. 



In this country as in Britain, service 
on submarines is on a voluntary basis, 
yet there always has been a waiting 
list. Navy men, serving on sub duty, 
get from five to thirty dollars additional 
each month, depending on their qualifi- 
cations and duties. In Germany sub 
duty at the closing of World War I was 
compulsory. The Allies took advantage 
of this fact by refusing to publish any 
information concerning the sinkings of 
subs. From the German point of view 
the subs just went to sea and disap- 
peared never to be heard of again. This 
so demoralized the crews at the end of 
three years that many of them were 
shot for desertion. 

Sub scientists believe that World 
War II may bring many new advance- 
ments in sub design. Already James 
Hogg, an Alhambra, Cal. inventor, has 
a working model of a 4,000 ton sub that 
will be able to release 2,000 tons of 
highly inflammable fuel, which will rise 
to the surface and burst into a 50-foot 
sheet of raging flame consuming all 
ships and harbor facilities over a tre- 
mendous area, while the submarine it- 
self would remain immune to the 
flames. 

So far the Allies have never had 
great occasion to use their submarine 
fleet — a fleet that equals in quality and 
quantity that of the Axis. But now the 
acid test is near. American and British 
subs must bear the brunt of sinking no 
small part of the Jap fleet. To. do this 
will mean submarines and more sub- 
marines at eight million dollars apiece; 
so buy defense bonds and stamps now! 



«« MURDEROUS 

/’"T'^HOUGH hailstones of large size frequently 
1 fall in the United States, it is not often 
that people are killed by hail here. But 
India frequently has hail of sufficient size and 
violence to kill people. 

On April 30, 1888, a remarkable storm occurred 
in a region about 100 miles east of Delhi. Nearly 



HAIL STORMS »» 

2S0 persons were killed, principally by the hail. 
In a near-by district 16 more persons were killed 
by hailstones during the same storm. 

One day during the summer of 1930, hailstones 
falling in Greece killed 20 persons and injured 
more than 40. 



— Walter Martin. 




CANCER— 

THE FANTASTIC 

by A. MORRIS 

The mystery of cancer still baffles medical 
science. What makes these cells run wild? 



F OR reasons we do not as yet un- 
derstand, certain unfortunate cells 
are being suffocated for lack of 
oxygen. As a rule such cells die. Some, 
however, struggling for life, find 
another way to get energy. But in so 
doing, they keep multiplying without 
end, and a cancer results which finally 
brings death to the whole organism. 
This is no theory, but a comprehensive 
summary of all the data at present 
available. 

Mice cancers are almost identical 
with those of men in types, organs in- 
volved, and clinical course, according 
to Miss Maud Slye, of the Otho Sprague 
Memorial Institute, who is one of the 
foremost authorities on the subject. 
The development of a tumor at six 
months is an early cancer age in mice, 
approximately the equivalent of thirty 
years, an early age, in man. The per- 
centage of tumors which have arisen in 
Maud’s mice is about ten per cent, al- 
most the same as in the human species. 

Cancer apparently depends also upon 
certain elements which effect the growth 
of an individual. The miserable little 
mouse down with other diseases cannot 
develop cancer though she live through 
the cancer age and come from a sus- 
ceptible strain, because in the weakened 
condition she has not enough strength 
to support such growths. The more 
vigorous the susceptible mouse is, the 
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more apt is it to develop a cancer. In 
addition, cancerous growths often ap- 
pear at the time when the body is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

In 1927, Miss Slye reported that 
many hundreds of breast cancers under 
constant observation in her stocks were 
known to have arisen synchronously 
with beginning pregnancy. It is most 
interesting to note then, that concur- 
rently with general bodily growth and 
the growth of an accessory blood sys- 
tem, blood supply, the breast tissues 
and their secretions, there is also a 
stimulus for the beginning of breast 
cancer in breast-cancer-susceptible fe- 
males. However, when the embryo 
starts developing it takes precedence 
over all other growths, and as a result 
tumor growth is arrested. 

£ANCER localization, which has 
been proved in mice, is believed by 
many to be true also of human cancer. 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo, the eminent 
American surgeon, cited the case of a 
brother and sister who were patients in 
his hospital at the same time with can- 
cer of the ascending colon. The mother 
and one sister in the same family had 
suffered from cancer in the same exact 
spot of the colon. Another doctor ob- 
served cancer of the left breast in a 
mother and all of her five daughters. 
Still another case is a cancer of the 
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uterus found in a mother, her daughter, 
and her granddaughter. And many are 
familiar with the clinical record of the 
Bonaparte family, Napoleon, his 
mother, sister, and brother all died of 
a stomach cancer. Similar tissues de- 
rived in the course of evolution from 
the same ancestry must respond in the 
same way to the same type of irritation. 

Evidently the metabolism or func- 
tioning of the cell holds the key to the 
riddle of the anarchy of cancer growth, 
just as it does of normal growth. To dis- 
cover this secret, Otto Warburg of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of Biology in 
Berlin started in 1924 an amazing series 
of experiments on the metabolism of 
normal and wild cells. He cut thin 
slices from human and mouse tumors 
and quickly placed them in an appar- 
atus, ingeniously devised by him, to 
study their reactions with sugar. 

He found that the normal cell burns 
or oxidizes this sugar with oxygen that 
it is able to obtain. A minute amount 
of gas is liberated during the process; 
this volume of gas can be measured. 
The cancer cell, on the other hand, can- 
not, for some unknown reason, get 
enough oxygen to oxidize the sugar and 
so it attacks the sugar in a different 
way and thus produces the energy it 
needs. It breaks it down into simpler 
compounds, just as yeast breaks sugar 
down into carbon dioxide gas and al- 
cohol. Warburg’s conclusion, after six 
years of first-class work which helped 
win for him the Nobel Prize, was that 
interference with the respiration in the 
normal growing cell is from the stand- 
point of the physiology of metabolism 
the cause of tumors. 

W E , have no certain diagnostic test 
of cancer today, with the excep- 
tion of those which deal with cancer 
already well under way, or those which 
are far from dangerous, such as skin 



cancer. But if, we have no warning, we 
have nevertheless three modern tools 
which have saved thousands of men 
and women from premature death. The 
knife, radium, and radiation from 
X-ray tubes are still the only cures for 
cancer. The knife of Hippocrates, who 
gave us the name cancer from the Latin 
word meaning crab, may have been a 
sharp one, and the skill great, yet today 
the surgeon equipped with modern aids 
can go deeper and probe vital spots 
more successfully than ever before. 

One of the first applications of Ma- 
dame Curie’s discovery of radium was 
its use in the treatment of cancer. The 
element radium gives off powerful, pen- 
etrating rays which destroy some can- 
cerous tissues, or at least arrest their 
further growth. Radium finds its great- 
est practical use in this field. 

The X-ray machine produces a some- 
what different type of radiation from 
that spontaneously emitted by the el- 
ement radium. The use of the X-ray 
for cancer treatment began soon after 
its discovery by Roentgen in 1895. 
Forty years of improvement have 
changed the small, crude X-ray tube 
into mighty guns. These giant ma- 
chines shoot filtered rays which pass 
flesh and bones to the depths of the 
body. Larger and more powerful tubes 
are still being built. 

The General Electric Company re- 
cently constructed an 800,000 volt 
X-ray tube for the Mercy Hospital of 
Chicago. This new engine is a two- 
sectional cathode tube, fourteen feet 
long, with a four-inch tungsten target 
cooled by circulating twenty gallons of 
water around it each minute. It is do- 
ing the work of fifteen hundred grams 
of radium worth $75,000,000, Through 
a porthole in the ceiling of a lead- 
sheathed room, the operator aims the 
cathode stream at the cancer spot, 
watching the patient through a lead 
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glass window. X-ray machines built to 
break down the atom are also being 
used to break down cancer cells. 

The Kellogg Radium Laboratory of 
the California Institute of Technology 
has a still more powerful tube built 
with funds donated by W. K. Kellogg, 
the breakfast food king. This 1,200,000- 
volt X-ray tube is helping to penetrate 
the secrets of the subatomic world, and 
is also being used to save cancer pa- 
tients from death. 

Cancer is still the greatest of all the 
natural hazards in the adventure of liv- 



ing, but radium treatment, X-ray diag- 
nosis and treatment, and especially the 
skillful use of the knife have done much 
to keep down the death rate from this 
dread disease. Earlier and more ac- 
curate diagnoses and prompt treatment 
are actually curing large numbers of 
cancers which a decade ago would have 
been fatal. 

“Death from cancer of the skin, 
mouth, and cervix,” declared Dr. Joseph 
C. Bloodgood of Johns Hopkins, “are 
largely due to ignorance. Continued 
( Concluded on page 230 ) 



Came ia 'fans ! 

WIN A $500 
WAR BOND 

OR ONE OF THE OTHER 308 PRIZES 

enter the big 1942 
$3,500 PICTURE CONTEST! 



i 






Think of it! $3,500.00 in prizes; 309 separate awards! 
You DON'T have to be a "pro" nor own expensive 
photographic equipment to be eligible. This spectacular 
contest is OPEN TO ALL. Costs NOTHING to enter! And 
ybu've got just as good an opportunity to win as anyone. 
So DON'T delay. Get in this big, new picture contest 
NOW and make your camera pay dividends! See the 
July Issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY for the official 
contest rules, full list of awards, and entry blank. 



FOR COMTLETE DETAILS 
SEE THE JULY ISSUE 



NOW ON SALE AT 
ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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( Concluded from page 229) tient is in many respects greatly im- 

medical and dental supervision will proved, and the cure of at least fifty per 

wipe them out, and save three thousand cent of certain types of cancer cases 

victims every year in this country lies in early diagnosis, 
alone.” The outlook of the cancer pa- THE END 



JUST ABOUT EELS »» 



AND so he drove all the snakes from the 
“Emerald Isle” into the sea. Who? Why 
St. Patrick of course. 

Ireland may not have any snakes, but her 
rivers contain the finest eels in Europe. 

The eel, an odd fish that resembles the snake in 
appearance, is more appreciated across the oceans 
than in America. It is strange for we have fine 
eels of our own and though they require a special 
means of fishing to catch them and despite their 
queer looks they are quite good to eat. Smoked 
eel is a decided epicurean dish. 

The life history of the eel, both European and 
American, is one of the strangest throughout the 
whole animal kingdom. 

When they are ready to breed, both the Euro- 
pean and American species of eels swim down the 



rivers to the sea and disappear. They migrate to 
the depths of the Atlantic Ocean near the West 
Indies, where they produce their eggs and then 
die. The elvers, or young eels, do not resemble 
their parents in the least during the first few 
months of their lives, but slowly take on their 
typical elongated shape. 

While they are slowly being transformed into 
“mature” eels, they have started their long under- 
water voyage to their ancestral streams. It is 
impossible to conjecture how these odd eels can 
travel those thousands of miles without a guide 
and in the total darkness of the subterranean 
depths. But somehow they do it, taking several 
years for the journey and at last come up the 
seaboard rivers. 

— Robert Fleming. 



A Beautiful Girl— A Wrecked Car! 




They were the prelude to a HOMICIDE CALL! . . . 
There sprawled Stuart Gorham on the floor, a 
bullet hole in the middle of his forehead. . . . We 
lined up all four suspects: the exquisite Lucy 
Gorham of the faked auto accident, respectable 
Cleveland Gorham, artistic John Farquhar, and 
weasel-like John Smith, burglar. All had alibis — 
and every suspect’s alibi was a bald-faced lie ! . . . 
It’s thrilling, dangerous, fascinating, tracking 
down the desperately brutal murderer. And 
“Homicide Cali” is but one of many great stories 
by your favorite mystery authors brought to 
you in the thrill-packed September issue. 




ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS JULY 1st— 25c 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





READER'S PAGE 



ERROR 

Sits: 

I regret to call your attention to such a trivial 
error, but in your November, 1941, issue of Fan- 
tastic Adventures which appeared in the sum- 
mer quarterly, the editor’s footnote at the end 
of “Henry Horn’s Super-solvent” contained a 
very noticeable inaccuracy. The article stated that 
when an aqueous solution of sodium chloride is 
electrolyzed, the products will be free hydrogen 
and oxygen. However, according to all informed 
sources, the products would be free hydrogen and 
chlorine. 

I am sure that this was just an oversight on 
your part, but I could not resist calling your at- 
tention to it. 

A Student or Chemistry, 
The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Thanks for the correction. We’ll ask Mr. 
Swain to answer. — Ed. 

RAVE FOR MAGARIAN 

Sirs: 

First of all, I want to rave over Magarian. His 
illustration for “Tink Takes a Fling” is the most 
exquisite thing outside of Disney work that I’ve 
ever seen. Next to Bok, Magarian is the finest 
story illustrator in the game. His illustrations 
have that delicate touch of whimsical fancy which 
is so utterly necessary in stories of that type. 
That tale would have been ruined by any other 
artist. Elsewhere — I really took notice of him 
in the story of the flute — he handles his subjects 
as if he were the originator of “the stuff of which 
dreams are made.” 

I’ve watched your mag come up through its 
successive stages, and I was sadly disappointed 
at first when it turned so huge, but I’ve reversed 
my judgment somewhat. If your stories can keep 
pace with the size (and so far it has, and they 
have), your position on the top of the heap is 
assured. 

But comes it a complaint. Successively, you 
have run at least four stories about South and 
Central America, and three of those were con- 
cerned with the war. Frankly, we’re about fed 
up with the Latin countries with their jungles 
and lost civilizations. Didja ever stop to think 
that the writers never seem to think of a single 
story which took place in Darkest Africa’s jungles 
and its lost civilizations — minus Egypt? Even 
the Great Desert in Australia had its story about 



a lost people and the treasure stored there. And 
islands in the Pacific have come up and gone 
down so many times I’m beginning to think they 
do it at the command of the science-fiction 
writers! Could we please have a little less Latin 
America and a little more Europe or India, 
maybe ? 

Smith’s cover — as usual — is very startling. 
The Green Man from Jupiter hits you in the eye 
like a Louis punch, \yhat can one do but reach 
out a grimy paw and snatch it from the stands? 
What, is most important, it depicts a scene from 
the story, which act is seldom found nowadays. 

As for the stories themselves — Mr. Hibbard’s 
Magic Hat; The Incredible Mr. Kismet; Tink 
Takes a Fling; Cupid Takes a Holiday; The 
Giant from Jupiter, although 1 don’t like the 
way it ended; The Pied Piper Fights the Gestapo: 
The Skin-Deep Beauty; The Man Who Turned 
to Smoke; The Sun Doom — although the “right 
conquers might” moral stunk it up somewhat (or 
was Coblentz’ tongue in his cheek when he wrote 
it?); Cassius Siddle’s Great Illusion; The Quest 
in Time; Ebbtide Jones on the Warpath; The 
Battle of Manetong; they run in that order. I 
know no one agrees with me as to their merit, 
but fantastic adventures ought to be fantastic! 
The first four are really tops. 
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Anyway, there’s a place reserved for FA on 
my shelf. 

Barbara E. Bovard, 
1236J4 Irolo Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Magarian will like youl And when it comes to 
India and Africa, we feel sure some of our writers 
util take your letter to heart, and give you what 
you want. — Ed. 

WAR STORIES 

Sire: 

Hey! 

The above refers to the June ish of FA. T’was 
good, yes, but after all! 13 great stories, not a 
one of ’em a stinkeroo — BUT no less than seven 
(7) stories were war yarns. 

Don’t get me wrong. I like stories about the 
war. And a yarn in science or fantasy fiction 
magazine is OK, but there’s a limit to everything l 
Don’t, dear Rap, don’t go to the extreme. 

The June cover — Hmmmm. Not as good as 
Smith’s May cover (which was a honey), but 
better than some you’ve been putting out. The 
giant looked like a huge jade statue, and until 
I read the story, I thought it must be. The 
thing looked pasty and didn’t look alive at ail. 
But, boy oh boy, that speedboat was a beauty. 

Interior illustrations were pretty good, the best 
being Magarian’s for the Pied Piper yarn. Boy! 
I'm sorry to hear that you’re losing the king of 
space-ship art to the Marines, but give ’em hell, 
Krupa. 




"Watch these humans and when one wise- 
cracks, 'What's cooking?' let him have it!" 



Now to the stories — 

1. THE QUEST IN TIME. I never saw a 
bad Hamilton yarn yet. I’ll take all of his stories 
you can dish out ! 2. CUPID TAKES A HOLI- 
DAY. Different, to say the least. 3. THE PIED 
PIPER FIGHTS THE GESTAPO. Not quite 
as good as the first two Feep escapades, but a 
swell story. 4. THE GIANT FROM JUPITER. 
Pretty good yarn. Nothing super-special about 
it. 5. TINK TAKES A FLING. 6. THE IN- 
CREDIBLE MR. KISMIT. OK for a humorous 
writer. Good story. BATTLE OF MANE- 
TONG. Whoops! McGivern’s good anytime for 
my money. THE MAN WHO .TURNED TO 
SMOKE. Good, but there wasn’t enough ex- 
planation. How did the chemicals affect him like 
they did? 7. THE SUN DOOM. Hmmm. 
Satire. MR. HIBBARD’S MAGIC HAT. Good, 
but I like Cabot on novelets better. CASSIUS 
SIDDLE’S GREAT ILLUSION. More by Yale 
Kenny. (That’s a pen name, of course?) EBB- 
TIDE JONES ON THE WAR-PATH. OK. 
Even if it was a war yarn, it was good. THE 
SKIN DEEP BEAUTY. I never did care for 
Swain, nor do I intend to, but it was a good 
story, just the same. 

Gene Hunter, 

616 E. McCarty Ave., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

We’ll try not to overload you on war stories, 
but we think they make pretty swell subject mat- 
ter for new plots and real action.— Ed. 

PAIN IN THE BRAIN 

Sirs: 

I’ve been reading Fantastic Adventures and 
Amazing Stories for almost two years and I think 
they’re both great. I’m very much in favor of 
the new enlarged editions. 

Now after two years of reading, it’s about 
time I let you know what I think is wrong with 
your mags (I know this won’t be printed). 1st: 
There are always several misspelled words in ev- 
ery story. 

2nd: Plenty of technical mistakes, i.e., A.S., 
June, 1942, “Gods of the Jungle,” with the “vil- 
yisha" came pains in the brains of the party of 
adventurers undergoing the weird treatment. 
This couldn’t be possible because the cells of the 
brain are immune to feelings of any type. 

3rd and most important : WE WANT 

TRIMMED EDGES. 

Here’re a couple of wants : 

1st: F.A., June, ’42.: How about more Mal- 
colm Smith on front covers and a sequel to “The 
Giant from Jupiter”? 

2nd : A.S., May, ’42 : Give us more of the 
Space Hawk. 

3rd: Plenty space stories. 

4th : Plenty time stories. 

Sth: WE WANT TRIMMED EDGES. 

J. A. Hart, 
Austin, Texas. 

What about this, you readers who are doctors 
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and professional men; can a brain cell feel pain? 
We were under the impression pressure on the 
brain caused intense pain and drove people in- 
sane. — Ed. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

Mr. R.A.P.: 

In your reply to the letter of Jim Thompson 
in the June issue of F.A. you asked the readers 
some questions (indirectly) which I would like 
to answer. 

First. Try and get Krupa and “Mac” to do 
more illustrations even though they are in the 
army. 

Second. Get Paul on the inside as well as on 
the back cover. Although I don’t like all of 
Bok’s work, some of it is better than average. 
Have at least one by Finlay every month. Have 
a lot more by Magarian (he sure is swell now), 
Fuqua, Hadley, and Smith. Oh yes, use more 
of St. John. 

Third. In a previous letter to you I asked for 
more serials, I still hold to that. Have them run- 
ning all the time. Keep them on the average of 
70,000 words, but try and have some about 100,- 
000 words. Looking over some back numbers of 
Amazing Stories I found that some serials that 
were run were shorter than your complete novels 
now. 

Fourth. Don’t run sequels in F.A. as they 
usually explain something unknown on the first 



story and that (to me) doesn’t seem like fantasy. 

Fifth. Have more ghost stories like “Spook 
for Yourself,” and keep F.A. definitely on the 
super-fantasy type. Please don’t let Wilcox over- 
work himself. AND KEEP THE FANTASY 
AND S.F. WRITERS OUT OF MAMMOTH 
DETECTIVE. 

Sixth. PLEASE PUT ON TRIMMED 
EDGES. Have the interiors a whole page for 
every story, not spread all over. 

Seventh. Enlarge the readers department in 
both magazines. Put in a book review depart- 
ment. 

Eight. Keep your own department the way 
it is and give us more of next month’s stories. 

Ninth. I hear that A. Merritt is writing a 
new story. Try to get it. 

If anything I have said is uncomplimentary I 
take it back, but I want to try to help to improve 
your mags. 

Ward Stuart, 

30 Mill Road, 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 

We don’t understand why we sho-idd keep these 
writers out of Mammoth Detective. You’ll still 
get ’em here, and why deny detective story read- 
ers the excellence of their work? — Ed. 

BETTER THAN FINLAY 

Sirs: 

At the age of 16 I feel I am old enough to 




GLASSES THAT BARED THE SOUL 



-REVEALING ALL FOUR FACES! 



SEPTEMBER ISSUE 




ADVENTURES 



These were the gift of the doomed Englishman fettered to the strange, 
red-headed young man. “Have some fun with these,” the Englishman 
had said. . . . And Red saw not one face but FOUR belonging to 
everyone he observed. Thoughts were laid bare to him by the tell-tale 
faces. Secret souls were unmasked. Little did he realize that the 
cause of the Allies in Pacific islands would hinge on his ability to use 
these glasses. . . . Danger and excitement, fantasy and truth, blend 
perfectly to make a story you'll never forget. Don’t miss this thrili- 
paeked tale by Don Wilcox . . . one of the many great stories you'll 
want to read in the mammoth September FANTASTIC ADVENTURES. 



ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS JULY 17— RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW 
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write a readable and sensible letter. I have 
written letters to this mag. before but never 
mailed them. This letter shall go through. 

A small boy would stand and gape at beautiful 
paintings and long to produce beauty with his 
own hands. His enthusiasm was strong. He fol- 
lowed the liqe of art and is now in his teens. 
This boy was I. When I first started to read 
A.S. and F.A., the stories were a bit different. I 
soon noticed the inside illustrations. My gaze 
immediately swept to the signature “Magarian.” 

The name, Magarian, was not just the tops, 
but it produced a great piece of art in the way 
of impressionism. Their illustrations were enough 
to make me want to read the story adjoining. 
They added the spark to a good story. Magarian 
could do a lot of Burroughs’ long stories. They 
have produced some of the most beautiful treas- 
ures of art in other magazines. Magarian was 
my inspiration ! 

The nerve of some people insinuating this new- 
comer, Virgil Finlay, is better than Magarian — 
or — a writer when speaking of Magarian said, 
“He reminds me of Finlay.” Finlay has done 
some nice work on covers of a certain mag. but 
certainly does not know the real art of impres- 
sionism. When Magarian gets started, some of 
these others will look rather small. . . . 

Roland Berks, 
1520 S. Karlov, 
Chicago, 111. 



We thank Magarian for winning you over to 
us! — Ed. 

ZERO 

Sirs: 

One editor has seen St to print my Srst try at 
writing to stf mags, so here I go trying you. 

The cover is Srst: It is fair, but does not seem 
at all the type for your mag. If Smith can’t do 
better, and you have to print women on the 
cover, let Mac do ’em, or revert, back to the good 
covers you used when you Srst got started. 

David V. Reed takes first place for me with a 
story that is a fantasy, even though it is lightly 
written. Bloch’s “Gather ’Round the Flowing 
Bowler” takes second place, and “Return of Joan 
of Arc” third. Your shorts seem to be the only 
ones that are good fantasy. “Holy City of Mars,” 
Daughter of the Snake God,” and “Secret of the 
Golden Jaguar” are little more than adventure 
tales and could possibly have sold to that type of 
magazine. The story by Wilcox was pretty well 
written, but just did not have enough to work on. 
“Mr. Pym Makes a Deal” makes enjoyable read- 
ing. I wish you would go in for more stuff like 
“The Magic Flute,” “The Liquid Man,” and “The 
Man from Hell.” These are the stories which 
were meant for this magazine, and the magazine 
should be made and kept for fantasy. 

(Continued on page 236) 




DEATH LURKED 1 
THE SUB -SAHARA! 

There lay the Earih-Star, most precious of 
jewels, about to he sold to a ruler who would 
exploit his people to pay for it; about to be 
sold by a government that would use the 
proceeds to wage war. . . . Suddenly, out of 
the darkness came a masked figure. The 
Earih-Star was stolen! 

Throughout the world raced the pursuit of 
the Earth-Star. Throughout the world and 
into the Sub-Sahara where mystic Egypt’s 
secrets laid extant and dangerously alive. 
Who was the masked figure? What became 
of the Earth-Star? Read Henry Kuttner's 
vivid story of the Sub-Sahara in the 

AUGUST ISSUE i 




STOWES 

Now On Sale At All Newsstands 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 



Make Friends 

LONELY!! 25c BRINGS PEN PAL BULLETIN 
with 100 names and addresses. Box 5450, Metropolitan 
Station, Los Angeles, California. 

LONESOME? Penpals’ Magazine, Photos, Addresses; 
150 Descriptions 25c; Year $1.00. Western Agency, 
708-Z Hillstreet Bldg., Los Angeles. 



IS EPILEPSY INHERITED? 
WHAT CAUSES IT? 

A booklet containing the opinions of fa- 
mous doctors on this interesting subject 
will be sent FREE, while they last, to 
any reader writing to the Educational 
Division, 535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
Dept. D-8. 



A THOUSAND LAUGHS 

It’s new — loads of fun, and inexpensive — this SUffij 
unique Jackass Cigarette Dispenser. Will A. * 

astonish and amuse your friends, bringing 
chuckles galore. Simply press donkey’s head 
down, tail rises — presto — out slips cigarette. 

Ideal for dens, etc. Holds 10 cigarettes. w \ 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Send no money — all V 1 

orders shipped C.O.D. for 98c plus small AhmIi ' 
money order fee. or $1.00 with order. Mill ill lllllllhlk 

SANIMO INDUSTRIES Dept. ZD-1 Spencer, Ind. 

NVENT IONS WANTED 

Have you a useful, non-military invention 
for sale? Practical new ideas urgently 
needed. Write for details. 

CHARTERED INSTITUTE Dept. 57 Washington, D. C. 



L0DEST0NE 

LIVE AND STRONG 

Are you unlucky in games of chance, love, 
money, business? Legend says ancient wise 
men and occult people carried a pair of 
LIVE FULL STRENGTH MAGNETIC LODE- 
STONES which they believed to be a 

POWERFUL LUCKY CHARM, 

one alleged to attract good luck to numbers in money, love, 
games of chance, and work, the other believed to keep one safe 
from bad luck, evil, the jinx, and bad breaks. No supernatural 
claims made. Sold as genuine magnetic stones only. 

EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 

alive. Now you, too, can get a live pair of these strange, 
amazing curios. DRAW, COMPEL, ATTRACT. Sent postpaid for 
only $1.15 per pair, or C.O.D. plus postage. 

ET D ET F with every order: Talismanic Seal No. 1 4 (alleged 
* E* E> Seal of Good Luck at Play and Games). Rush your 
order today! 

LODIE CO., 26 East 21 St., Dept. 12B, New York, N. Y. 



POWER of PRAYER 

If you seek a HAPPIER LIFE of Love, Health, Peace, 
Prosperity, Success . . . send for The POWER OF 
PRAYER today. This great little book must be read 
by all true believers. 

BTOrri Just send name, address, age, and 10c to cover 
■ ■ ■ expenses. 

GUIDANCE HOUSE, Dept. A 
225 West 30 St. New York, N. Y. 



YOUNG MEN NEEDED to serve on U. S. merchant 
ships. Age 18-23. Free training. Pay while learning 
to be a deck man, radio operator, steward or engineer. 
Free transportation, clothing, food and quarters. Jobs 
at high wages available after training. Serve your 
country in the merchant marine. Ask for information 
at any State employment office, or write the United 
States Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C. 




= FOR MUSICAL SETTING= 

Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic or 
any subject. Don’t delay — send us your original 
poem at once FOR IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION 
AND FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY. 

RICHARD BROTHERS 

27 Woods Building Chicago, Illinois 



(SIDELINE Salesmen and Agents) 

Sell our Illustrated Comic Booklets, and other novelties. Each booklet 
size 4% by 2%. Ten different sample booklets sent for 50 if or 25 as- 
sorted for $1.00. Shipped prepaid. Wholesale novelty price list sent 
with order only. No C.O.D. orders. Send Cash or Stamps. Print name, 
and address. 

RE PS AC SALES CO., t West 13th 8t., Dept. 30 07, New York City 

CASH FOR UNUSED STAMPS 

U. S. Unused postage wanted at 90% face value for denominations 
to 19tf , 85 % face value for denominations S*0(* to 50tf. Small lots 85 % 
face value. MAIL STAMPS REGISTERED. Money sent by return mail. 
GARBER SERVICE. 72 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 3007, New York City 



DO YOU STOP TOBACCO? 



WANT TO . 




Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Not a substitute, not habit forming. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of tobacco ■■ ■ 
and of a treatment which FREE 
has relieved many men. 

THE NEWELL COMPANY 1" 0U * 
600 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 



SE 



BUY 

UNITED 
STATES 
RAVINGS 
BONDS 
AND STAM PS 



ON SALE AT Yt H'R P< 1ST OFFICE OR RANK 



America On Guard! 

Above is a reproduction of the 
Treasury Department’s Defense 
Savings Poster, showing an exact 
duplication of the original “Minute 
Man” statue by famed sculptor 
Daniel Chester French. Defense 
Bonds and Stamps, on sale at your 
bank or post office, are a vital part 
of America’s defense preparations. 
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HOW TO DRAW FROM 
NUDE MODELS 

A new, simplified way to draw pretty faces and 
lovely figures accurately and Quickly. This book 
contains gorgeous nude poses of beautiful models 
together with a practical Anatomy- Nude Guide that 
trains anyone to draw each pose free hand as good 
as the originals. No talent necessary. Drawing 
perfect figures pays big money. Complete course, 
|1.00. 5 -day Money-Back Guarantee. 

FREE OFFER “How To Draw The Faces 
' of your Favorite Movie 
Stars.” New, easy way that gets quick results. 
Complete instructions, including drawing materials 
sent Free with your order. 
Send $1 (cash, money order or 
defense stamps). No postage 
stamps accepted over 3£ denom - 
ination. If C.O.D. enclose 20tf 
In stamps and pay postman ?1 
on delivery. Same Money-Back 
. Guarantee. (No C.O.D. outside 
I U.S.A. Enclose $1.25 money 
1 order.) RAY ROGERS, 839 
Arbuckle Bldg., B’klyn, N. Y. 
















Many are finding 
welcome relief through the gentle 
vibration.adjustabie infra-red heat.and 
dilation provided by the D1 LA-THERM. 
A modern, scientifically designed instru- 
ment for easy, economical home use. 
Liberal terms. Write today for full de- 
tails and 30-day trial off er. Inter- rnrp 
esting booklet on Prostatitis r Ktt 
THE DILA-THERM CO., INC. 

2319 E- Colfax Ave„ South Bend, lud. 
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DICE CARDS 

MAGICAL 

For the PROFESSIONAL, made by professionals. Not the ordinary 

kind. SQUARE S-M iSSOUTS- PASSERS -CARDS -INKS - DAUBS- 
SH I NERS- BOOKS- EXPOSES -ACCESSORIES for every occasion. 
Send your name and address with 25 cents for new 1942 catalogue. 

Box 2482- U B & B SPECIALTIES Kansas City, Mo. 



Fine Vuwwndt at S’S 



Unredeemed loan pledges and big buying power enable 
us to offer GENUINE DIAMONDS at our low prices— 

far (ess than original cost. 

Men's and ladies' rings, one carat $95.00, cara t $45.00 



Hundreds more beautiful diamonds, exquisite settings. Shipped for 
FREE INSPECTION and APPRAISAL. Send for FREE LIST of 
Offerings of brilliant gems at very low prices. Lloyd J. Butler, President. 



PRUDENTIAL LOAN ASSOCIATION (Pawnbrokers) 
133 N. Clark St. Dept. 24-G Chicago, Illinois 




LEARN AT HOME. MANY MAKE $30, $40. $50 A WEEK 



If you want better pay quick, and a job with a future, learn 
Radio, Television. Hundreds I train jump their pay. Radio has 

f rown fast, is still growing — that's why It pays many $30, $40, 
50 a week — why many earn $5 to $10 a week extra in spare 
time while learning. My Course can help you get better rating, 
extra pay in Army, Navy. Free 61-page book tells about many 
good job opportunities Radio offers, MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 



j MR. E. SMITH, Dept. 2CM I 

* National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 5 

I Mail me your book FREE. (No salesman will call. Write , 
j Plainly.) j 

I NAME AGE 

| ADDRESS . | 

j CITY STATS » 



( Continued from page 234 ) 

Your notebook is always pretty interesting, 
but use less space in bragging, and devote it to 
giving the reader a better type of fantasy. The 
reader’s column is nearly always the same : a 
bunch of letters which praise you to the sky, and 
one stuck in on a dare which gives you what you 
deserve, a lambasting for thinking that what the 
reader wants is just a fancy, and that you know 
what he does want. 

I believe that you are depending for sales on 
the fact that most of the public does not want 
to think on what it reads. Apparently you are 
getting the sales from this theory. If they are 
not to think, then, why not give them some good 
pics to look at? This issue starts off on a fair 
pic by Hadley, and then slaps us in the face with 
Fuqua's lousy adventure stuff on pages 54-55, 
193, and 202-203. You are perhaps justified in 
bragging on Magarian with three beautiful pics 
in this issue, but Fuqua more than balances that 
good work. Sewell’s pics are also nothing but 
adventure drawings and Jones for “Joan” dashed 
off some scribbling which is certainly not art. 
Jay Jackson stinks; I do not remember a good 
pic by him yet. 

By now, I suppose you think I have no love 
for the mag. It is not that. In my first letter, 
I am just letting off steam that has gathered over 
the months. You do put out good stories and 
good art work, but I think that you can judge 
better by complaints than praises. Things that 
are not complained about can be assumed as sat- 
isfactory, but things that are not praised cannot. 
Many readers do not complain about certain 
points, and you might get the idea that they are 
satisfied. The thing to do is to make improve- 
ments on the complaints and let the praised or 
ignored things go on the way they are. I do not 
know how you put out as much as you do for 
the money unless you reach a large audience, so 
I may be just spouting about something that will 
have no effect, but I close with the hope that we 
will soon see an elimination of poor art, the re- 
turn of better covers, and some real fantasy stuff 
like that which appeared in earlier issues. 

Zero. 

You are wrong on one thing , that we consider 
the reader’s opinion as only “fancy" and put in 
what we ourselves want to rim. We think the 
proof that we do give the readers what they want 
is in the very fact that they read us faithfully in 
great numbers. — Ed. 

A CLASSIC 

Sirs: 

I’ll take the girl on the May cover over a Mac 
Girl any time. Ditto Magarian's lovely “Made- 
line." 

Speaking of the “Mademoiselle,” why didn’t 
you play her up? That was the best story in the 
issue ; it was the best story you’ve ever printed. 
It set Don Wilcox right alongside the masters. 
But you just let it slip by. Another yarn by 
i Wilcox, the kids’ll eat it up. ho-hum. . . . Yeh, 
j (Coiiiiaued opt page 73V) 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 

CHAPTERS FOR ALL AGES 



PARTIAL CONTENTS 



Thousands of readers of this all-com- 
plete book (one of the largest on sex) 
have learned so much more than they 
thought possible! Practically every 
type of sex problem and every age is 
individually treated. Everything that 
there is to be known about sex and 
how to carry out the detailed instruc- 
tions. Will help you experience the su- 
preme joy of a longer, happier married 
life and abolish the dangers of wrong sex 
notions. The book’s 150,000 illuminating words 
help establish the necessary desired - co- 
operation between husband and wife. One 
of the most up-to-date books, the latest 
improvements, methods, etc., that should be 
known. This treasure is yours for only $1.98 
(originally $6.00). MAR- 
GARET SANGER— 
‘Dr. Rutgers’ work 
spreads itself sanely into 
the lives of people who 

are not afraid to think." 
INSTITUTE OF MARITAL 
RESEARCH, Indianapolis — - 
“the most complete volume 
of this kind — basis of 1941 
instruction." Order Now- 
Cad iliac Publishing Co., 
Dept. 802, N. Y. C. 



PARTIAL 

CONTENTS 



of the "IDEAL SEX LIFE" 



* Modern methods of 
sex hygiene. 

* Latest sex discoveries 
for improvements. 

* Role of husband and 
wife in marriage. 

9 Sex attraction and art 
of courtship. 

* Modern art of mutual 
satisfaction. 

* Natural birth control. 

* Pregnancy. 

* Ideal sex techniques. 

* Curing frigidity in 
women. 

* Preventing dangers of 
children’s sex life. 

* Love-making for dif- 
ferent ages and types 
of men and women. 

* Advice for aged mar- 
ried people. 

* Attaining the greatest 
satisfaction in sex life. 

* 4 kinds of sexual sat- 
isfaction. 

* Avoiding too little or 
too much sex life. 

* Overcome physical 
hindrances for ideal 
sex practice. 

* Avoiding dangerous 
sex relations. 

* Degeneracy facts of 
sex. 

* The male & female 
sex organs. 

* Practical benefits of 
sex for married lovers. 

* Strengthening man’s 
sex virility and sex 
control. 



I mportance of massage 
for ideal sex life. 

Art of ehooslng a mate 
for ideal marriage. 

PLUS 47 FULL VITAL 
CHAPTERS — EVERY 
ONE IN SIMPLE, 
FRANK WORDS! 



of the 317 illustrations with explana- 
tions of the above free book, 

• Natural birth control charts. 
a Science of sex attraction. 

• Facts to know on bridal night. 
a Sex organs explained. 

• Woman’s change of life. 

• Unusual cases. 

• and hundreds more! 

Book sells at $1.00. Yours absolutely free 
with order of “Ideal Sex Life.” Only a 
few copies left. Mail Coupon Now! 



Cadillac Publishing Co., Dept. 802 
220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 



Mail me “THE IDEAL SEX LIFE” in plain wrapper marked 
“personal", with FREE GIFT ($7.00 VALUE COMPLETE). I will 
pay postman $1.98 plus postage on delivery. If not satisfied within 3 
days, I can return books and money will be refunded. 1 am over 21. 
Mail coupon today! 



Name 



Address 

City State 

D Cheofc here if 
you desire to save 

N. Y. C. orders add 1% Sales Tax. dellvenr costs by 

Canada or Foreisn— No C. 0. D. Send $2.50. enclosing only $1.98 

with coupon under 
same money back 
guarantee. 



VULCAN- 



God of Heavy Industry 

by HENRY GADE 

The Roman God o ( devouring flame, who masquerades 
as a smith and forges weapons for the Olympians 



I F we are to believe the legends about him, 
Vulcan is a fake. He purports to be the god 
of smiths, the deity of the sword and plow- 
share, quite respectable, and a decent citizen of 
Olympus. But actually, it is doubtful if he, like 
Hephaestus, is any deity of the smith at all, but 
has merely stolen from that god his character- 
istics as a mask to his true nature. 

According to Virgil’s Aeneid (5. 662), Vulcan 
is the god of devouring flame. His official title 
is Volcanus, according to the Romans. He is 
their god of fire. 

Perhaps the most noted place on Earth that can 
be associated with his name is a place in the 
Comitium called “area Volcani” which was also 
called “Volcanal.” At this place, on August 23, 
the Flamen Volcanalis sacrificed, and the heads 
of Roman families threw small fish, which the 
Tiber fishermen sold on the spot, into the fire in 
a strange rite. 

The popular conception of the name Vulcan 
being a derivative of volcano, is probably com- 
pletely unfounded, since nowhere is Vulcan as- 
sociated with the eruptions of a volcano. The 
word is a direct derivative of the Roman word 
for fire. And his association is always with an 
unnatural fire, not that of nature. 

Vulcan also had a surname, Mulciber, which 
was a contradiction of his more familiar name, 
since it meant that he had power to allay con- 
flagrations, to put out fires. 

In historical times, Vulcan’s association with 
conflagrations becomes apparent. For instance, 
when Augustus organized the city to check fires, 
he designated areas known as regiones and via. 
By this method a careful check was kept, and the 
danger from fires alleviated. 

The magistri victorum, officers of these admin- 
istrative districts, worshipped Vulcan as Volcanus 
quietus augustus. On August 23 they also sacri- 
ficed to him, together with Ops Opifera and the 
Nymphae, which suggests the need of water in 
quenching the flames. 

The cult of Vulcan also became very famous 
at Ostia, where most of the corn of the Roman 
population was stored. Safety from fire was 



very vital at this place, because it fed the Romans. 

Since Vulcan is most consistently associated 
with the forging of swords, it must be logical, 
that at some time in history, someone associated 
with fire created a weapon of this type which be- 
came very famous and valuable. It was a secret 
that, like the builder of a better mousetrap today, 
would bring many people to his door. 

Perhaps we can safely say that Vulcan, from 
time immemorial, was a mythical figure blamed 
for all terrible fires, such as forest fires (caused 
by a flaming sword — of lightning— from the 
sky) ; fires which destroyed cities, etc. Thus he 
became the god of devouring flame. 

Then when the theft of the reputation of 
Hephaestus occurred, it seems evident that it was 
the work of this mysterious smith who became 
known as a “god” of flame and steel (and there- 
fore of industry) because of his flaming forge, but 
who disliked the cognomen of Vulcan because of 
the fear and hate it instilled because of his flam- 
ing deeds of death and destruction. 

Later, when Augustus developed his system of 
fire prevention, his disguise became even more 
complete, and perhaps it was Augustus himself 
who gave him the name of Mulciber. The order 
to sacrifice to Ops Opifera and the Nymphae at 
the same rites with Vulcan is an obvious effort to 
tie him up with water and the quenching of flame. 
This must have been necessary to allay the super- 
stitions of the people over his acts designed to 
control fire, which to them was a diety, and not 
to be tampered with, much less controlled, lest 
he devour them in anger. 

The legend surrounding smiths, relating to their 
bravery, only becomes understandable when we 
associate him with this desperate fear of fire, 
since it took a brave man to turn fire to his own 
use, and forge a sword in its fiery heart. Thus 
we can easily understand how the first smith 
became a god, and a god he didn’t desire to be 
at all. The natural result was the adoption of 
a disguise. 

Therefore, we can say that Vulcan, the god of 
heavy industry, as we know him today, once was 
a man, and not a god born of myth. 
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(Continued from page 236) 
that's about it — you couldn’t see what was writ- 
ten all over that story. “Mademoiselle Butter- 
fly:” classic. A great classic, brother, in your 
language and mine. 

If you’re lucky enough to get another “Mile. 
Butterfly,” don’t by-pass it with a yawn and a 
mediocre blurb. Classics, as if you didn't know, 
walk hand-in-hand with General MacArthurs. 

Kenneth L. Harrison, 

1812 Southeast 48th Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 

Oh boy, will Don Wilcox like you! — Ed. 

RATINGS 

Sirs : 

Well, here’s that man again. I’ll start off this 
gem of correspondence with the rating of the 
June issue of Fantastic Adventures. (Asterisk 
system, six the highest.) 

The Giant from Jupiter****. Very good for 
newcomers. 

Cupid Takes a Holiday******. Farnsworth, 
yum, yum. 

The Sun Doom****. Plot was a bit ancient. 

Mr. Hibbard’s Magic Hat***. Not very good 
fantasy, but a nicely worked out story'. 

Battle of Manetong****. McGivern’s always 
good. 

The Incredible Mr. Kismit****. Ditto O’Brien. 

The Pied Piper Fights the gestapo (No capital) 
**. Worst of the “Feep” yarns, but — passable. 

The Skin Deep Beauty******. Gad! I’m sur- 
prised, a new author getting six stars, and Co- 
blentz getting three. Tut, tut. 

Tink Takes a Fling******. Ah ha ! Holding 
out on us poor fans. 

The Quest in Time****** (etc., etc.). But 
then you're not surprised, you knew that every- 
one would love Hamilton’s masterpiece. 

The Man Who Turned to Smoke***j4. Pretty 
thin. 

Cassius Siddle’s Great Illusion******. Old plot 
if ever there was one, but worked out as if by a 
master. Yale Kenny, pfoo Wellman, no less. 

Ebbtide Jones on the Warpath******. A good 
American story. 

Articles*****. Less of the articles, more of the 

stories. 

Now for my letter ! ! 

What in &*ce$ happened to “Meet the Au- 
thor”? You taunting jackals, you peeve me. 

That cover was Smith’s worst. The right leg 
of the giant was way out of proportion. (Yes, 
I can criticize, being artistically inclined myself.) 
We fans will never forget the May cover. Ah 
joy. Now then for the interiors. That pic for 
“Cupid Takes a Holiday” was in the “Poster” 
class, and whoever in THE SWAN STUDIO drew 
it doesn’t know a dam thing about sf. Gordon 
stinks. Magarian has already emulated Finlay 
and if they keep up they will surpass the master. 
Do you honestly think Finlay could draw a bet- 
ter pic for Cassius Siddle’s Great Illusion? Or 
for Tink Takes a Fling? Jackson is steadily im- 



LEARN AT HOME 

Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing 
to study? Investigate LAW! We guide 
you step by step — furnish all texts, in- 
cluding 14-volume Law Library. Train- 
ing prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of 
LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. 
Send NOW for Free, 48-page “Law 
Training for Leadership.” 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
DEPT 775-L CHICAGO 



O SONG POEM WBIfEHS 



Write for free inspiring booklet out* i 
lining profit sharing plan. Remark- 
able changes in music Industry give 
new writers more chance than ever 
before. Send poems or songs for free report. Ten- | 
inch Phonograph Record of Completed Songs, 
only $5.00. 

ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 

Dept. 43, 7608 Reading Rd. Cincinnati, Ohio I 




Dept. 19-6 



THE ORIGINAL 

BLUE BOOK 



• Get this Big, Complete 72 page Original 
Blue Book. Contain*, mystifying novelties, 
magicians and conjurers specialties— 
DICE- CARDS- GAMES, Inks, Layouts, etc. 
Supplies of all kinds. Write today! 

H. C. EVANS & CO. 

1520 WEST ADAMS STREET • CHICAGO 



FISTULA FACTS 

Do you suffer pain, torture and broken health 
of neglected Piles, Fistula or related rectal and 
colon ailments? Write today for 122-page 
FREE BOOK. Learn facts. The McCleary 
Clinic, 721 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mis- 
souri. 





Priceless Secrets of Success, Happiness, Personality. 
Wealth and Health revealed! Revolutionize your Llfef 
FREE BOOKLET, entitled, "An Amazing Secret 
24 pages, sent to xou t»pon request. No oWiiwtlon. 
PATY CO., 618 South Western. DT15, Los Angeles 



FALSE TEETH lowa^G §5 



90 DAYS TRIAL 

TEST THEM 
EXAMINE THEM 




o make FALSE TEETH for you BY MAIL from 
ur mouth-impression ! Money-Back G UARANTEE 
Satisfaction. FREE Impression ma- _ n r g- 
-ial, directions. Booklet of New L M L s, 

rles and Information. Write today to I | , _j 

tRKEB DENTAL LAB.. 127 N. Dearborn St„ Dept. 36C. Chlcaao, IIL 
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news about 

business expansions, war production, new taxes 
and regulations to see that wherever business is 
busy accountants are busy. For remember: this 
is the profession backof the financialsuccess and 
progress of all other enterprises. And account- 
ancy incomes of $2,000 to $5,000, or more, 
yearly, certainly aren’t earnings to be dis- 
missed lightly! 

WHAT ARE MY OPPORTUNITIES? 

Frankly, they are important ones — and numer- 
ous. Beginning opportunities as bookkeeper, 
cost clerk, billmg clerk, time clerk. Advanced 
opportunities to serve in big and small business 
firms; advising on finance, analyzing costs, 
helping to shape policies. Opportunities to 
qualify in the Governmental accounting jobs 
that are opening up more and more. Oppor- 
tunities in private practice, as a cost consultant 
or C.P.A. 

THE BEST ANSWER OF ALL 

These are facts that invite your thorough investiga- 
tion as to what LaSalle Training for this profession of 
many opportunities has in store for you. 

Complete information — a survey covering this sub- 
ject from different angles— is what you should have 
now, before making any final decision. You'll find it 
in this 48-page book. And it is aptly titled “The Pro- 
fession That Pays” . . . for, as the official Journal of 
Accountancy has pointed out: “If there be a pro- 
fession in which the average compensation is higher, 
it is not known to us.” So, if you really are in earnest 
— and willing to study seriously — fill in and mail the 
coupon for your copy today. Your future may lie 
inside its pages! 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspondence Institution 

Dept. 775- H Chicago, lit. 

I want to see what Accountancy offers for my future. 
Please send me your FREE 48-page booklet, “Account- 
ancy, the Profession That Pays/' and full information 
about your economical, spare time training. 



proving, that pic of his for O'Brien’s short was 
actually good. Maybe you better turnabout and 
keep 'im. Joe Sewell is swell. Get Bok and the 
adored Wesso. Yer cartoons are gradually peter- 
ing out. Why don’t you get Clyne back to work 
for you? He was by far the most talented car- 
toonist you ever had, and he drew like a pro- 
fessional. Now you understand that just because 
he’s my personal friend doesn’t mean that— 
whoops, but I mean every word I said. 

Nertz to that Jim Thompson and the insuffer- 
able stinker, Harry Shuster. “Boot the poorly 
drawn female off the cover,” yes, that’s what he 
said. “Poorly drawn female,” the Mac girl, a 
poorly drawn female. I bet those two guys are 
so dumb they try to get jobs as floorwalkers in 
telephone booths. Again nertz to ’em. And by 
the way, why doesn’t Jackson try on a cover? 
He might show his true colors, as did Bob Fuqua, 
who is bad on interiors and the best artist you 
ever had on covers. To wind it up I’ll tell the 
best story you have ever printed. The outstand- 
ing, wonderful, superb, “The Little People.” 

Charles Nutt, 
3025 Ainslie St., 
Chicago, III. 

We could hardly add any comment to this let- 
ter, could we? — Ed. 

“QUEST IN TIME” TOPS 

Sirs : 

I have been reading Fantastic Adventures, 
along with Amazing Storks for well nigh on a 
year now, I don’t mind telling you that you’re 
the best on the market, without any exceptions. 

In regards to the June issue of F.A. 

“The Quest in Time” was one of the best stories 
in months. Hamilton is top® on my list.. 

“The Giant from Jupiter” was a disappoint- 
ment. (Concluded on page 242) 



EYE GLASSES BY MAIL 



16 DAYS TRIAL 



Choice ot the LATEST STYLES— remarkably LOW PRICES. 
SATISFACTION 6UARANTEED or your money back. If you are 
not satisfied— they will not cost you a cent. „ 

SEED !£0 MONEY 

our many styles and LOW PRICES !rr ROKE n glp^> sES | 
1 repa |R ^J t 

at lowcost 



ADVANCE SPEC TACLE CO. 

537 S. Dearborn St. 



(SIDELINE Salesmen and Agents) 

Sell our Illustrated Comic Booklet, and other novelties. Each 
booklet size 4i/i by 2%. Ten different sample booklets sent for 
50c or 25 assorted for $1.00 or 100 assorted for $2.00. Shipped 
prepaid. Wholesale novelty price list sent with order only. No 
C. O. D. orders. Send Cash, Stamps or Money-Order. 

REPSAC SALES CO. t West 13 St. Dept. 34B6 N. Y. C. 



Name 



.Age. 



Address. 



Present Position. 



CASH FOR UNUSED STAMPS 

U. S. Unused postage wanted at 90% face value for denominations 
1 / 2 C to 19c, 80 % face value for denominations 20c to 50c. Small 
lots 85% face value. MAIL STAMPS REGISTERED, Money sent by 
return mail. 

GARBER SERVICE 72 5th Ave. Dept. 340S N. Y. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE CORNER 



Wallace Riley has several back issues for sale 
(one to three years old) of a few science-fiction 
and weird magazines. Anyone interested who can 
pay 5 cents to 15 cents apiece for them, plus 
postage to his address, write him at RFD Rt. 
No. 1, Atlanta, Texas. . . . Henry Gonlin, 834 
Lovett Way, Pittsburgh, Pa., would like to get 
E. R. Burroughs’ books on Pellucidar, Mars, and 
Venus. Please send list and prices. . . . August 
Corrine F 1/C, U. S. N., V. S. S. Antaeus, 3 Div. 
% Postmaster, New York, N. Y., would like to 
hear from girls all over the U. S. A. He is five 
feet eleven weight is 155, has blue eyes, brown 
hair and is 23 years of age. He was born in New 
Jersey. His favorite diversion is dancing. . . . 
Bill Harmon, 15, would like to correspond with 
anyone anywhere. He speaks Esperanto, Span- 
ish and some French. He would especially like 
to correspond with boys or girls any age inter- 
ested in Esperanto. His address is 1042 Horley, 
Downey, Calif. . . . Irene Holzer, 47 Ct. K, 
Y. M. V., Bridgeport, Conn., would like pen pals 
between the ages of 15 and 20. All letters an- 
swered promptly. . . . Ann Danko, 57 Ct. K, 
Y. M. V., Bridgeport, Conn., would like to cor- 
respond with boys and girls between the ages of 
15-25. She likes jazz music, dancing, sports, 
reading and will answer all letters promptly. . . . 
Alfred Maxwell, Opelousas, Louisiana, calls for 
all stfans and fantasy readers in Louisiana to 
write him immediately in regards to the forming 
of a Louisiana Fantasy Society. La. must have 
a place in the world of fantasy and a successful 
society of this sort would give it one of prom- 
inence. Replies to letters guaranteed. . . . S. M, 
Ritter, 1160 Simpson St., New York City, has 
about 60 SF and fantasy mags that he’d like to 
trade for others or for books of history or biog- 
raphy. He would like to hear from real history 
and biography readers. . . . Loren Sinn of Car- 
nation, R. No. 1, Washington, would like to con- 
tact all Washington State fans. . . . Robert Ka- 
lanja, 323 Cavitt Ave., Trafford, Pa., would like 
to hear from boys and girls between ages of 16 
to 19. His interests are biology, chemistry, sci- 
ence of sight and sound, and reading. . . . Mary 
Nelson, 455 Westervelt Ave., New Brighton Rich- 
mond, N. Y. C., would like to correspond with 
readers — soldiers, sailors and anyone else in Uncle 
Sam’s armed forces. She is eighteen, five feet 
four, has brown hair and eyes. Her hobbies are 
dancing, reading, and writing. She will answer 
everyone. . . . Richard Smith, Swansboro, North 
Carolina, 14 years old, 5 feet 9 inches tall, and 
would like to correspond with persons from 13 
to 16 years old. . . . Richard Cranfill, 1557 Cres- 
cent Drive, Tyler, Texas, would like to secure an 
issue of “The Voyage that Lasted 600 Years” and 
get rid of some “Burroughs” books. He would 
also like to trade a Monoply set for almost any- 
thing of value. He would like to correspond with 
male or female sf lovers, ages 12 to 16. . . . 



Tflental Poisoning f 

Thoughts that Enslave Minds 

Tortured souls. Human beings whose self- 
confidence and peace of mind have been torn 
to shreds by invisible darts — the evil thoughts 
cf others. Can envy, hate and jealousy be pro- 
jected through space from the mind of another? 

Do poisoned thoughts, like mysterious rays, 
reach through the ethereal realms to claim 
innocent victims? All of us, from day to day 
and hour to hour, in every walk of life, in 
every circumstance, are possible victims of 
mental poisoning, unless we understand its 
nature, and can quickly recognize its infec- 
tious innoculation. 

This FREE Sealed Book 

Do you know the strangest of all laws 
in man’s body? Man’s life, happiness, 
health, and enjoyment of the things of 
life depend on his understanding of the 
working of the human mind. Let the 
Rosicrucians explain how you may ac- 
quire an age-old method for mind devel- 
opment and the proper use of your latent 
inner powers. If sincere, write for the 
free sealed book. Address: Scribe O.X.V. 

ROSICRUCIANS , 

( AMORC) 

San Jose, California! 
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DICE • CARDS 

Perfect Dice, Magic Dice, 
Magic Cards — READ THE 
BACKS — Inks, Daubs, 
Poker Chips, Gaming 
Layouts, Dice Boxes, 
Counter Games, Punch- 
boards. WRITE FOR 
CATALOG TODAY. 



K. C. CARD CO. 

1225 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 



TO MEN IN FACTORIES AND PLANTS 

Do You Want Better 
Jobs...More Money? 

War production and other plants need thousands of 
supervisors, foremen, superintendents. These pre- 
ferred jobs will go to trained men who know produc- 
tion and management principles and methods. You* 
can train quickly, thoroughly, at low cost through 
our home study courses in Modem Foremanship or 
Industrial Management. What you study tonight, 
you can use on job tomorrow. Investigate. Ask for 
free 48-page booklet on one or other of these courses. 
Write or send this ad with your name and address 
in margin. 

LASALLB EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 775-IF CHICAGO 
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(Concluded from page 240) 

Farnsworth did a good job on “Cupid Takes a 
Holiday.” 

“The Incredible Mr. Kismet” disappears with 
4th place. 

“The Sun Doom” was last. 

I got a kick out of “Mr. Hibbard’s Magic 
Hat,” as I do out of all shorts. Oh, don’t get me 
wrong, I like novels and serials too, but those 
shorts carry a pack, and a thrill. 

I shore will miss that “Mac Girl” but Malcolm 
Smith will do on the cover for the duration. 

Sincerely, 

Frank Murphy, 
452 — 68th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hamilton will appear regularly in our pages, 
we assure you. — Ed. 

SUPPORTS BURROUGHS 

Sirs: 

What I read in your last F.A. magazine really 
made my blood boil and that is the reason you 
are receiving this letter. 

The fellow, that wrote this particular article I 
am referring to, is probably one in a million, but 
I believe he sure needs to be told off. The person 
I am speaking of is the boy from Crothersville, 
Indiana, Lynn H. Benham. 

I really get hot under the collar when some- 
body says anything against Burroughs. Most of 
the F.A. fans would probably feel the same way 
I do. I think Burroughs is one of the very best 
authors you have and will continue to think so 
in spite of outside contention. Ahem , . . mean- 
ing, Benham. Just keep Burroughs on the firing 
line and I’ll be one fan that you will never lose. 

Get some more Mars stories by Farley. His 
story in the May F.A. was superb. The cover 
by Smith. . . . Whew, keep it up, he really has 
the touch of a master. 

Hereafter, let’s keep men like Benham off the 
reader’s page. If he don’t like Burroughs he’s 
not worth the paper his name could be written 
on. 

LeRoy W. Hedin, 

49 Layton Avenue, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

P.S. Ed. : If you get any more Burroughs com- 
plaints, let me handle them. 

We sure will! — Ed. 

WRONG GAS? 

Sirs: 

Enjoy reading the Fantastic Adventures very 
much; however, “Gas Attack,” the article by El- 
lis White, is not quite correct. In the March issue, 
the tenth paragraph, he writes that mustard gas 
— the worst possible form of chemical warfare — 
has not been surpassed by anything deadlier. He 
probably has forgotten about Lewisite, which is 
a highly toxic arsenic gas. This gas, like mustard, 
when in contact with the skin causes blisters; 
however, unlike mustard, the fluid contained with- 
in the blister is toxic itself. A gas mask is not 
protection against these gases (mustard and lewi- 



site). It may and does cause death even when 
the mask is worn, if the fumes or liquid come in 
contact with the skin. To step on contaminated 
ground wearing shoes and rubbers, is still not 
protection against these two gases. 

Germany has thousands of tons of mustard gas 
stored. 

Japan has been using a 50% solution of mus- 
tard and lewisite against the Chinese. 

So far Germany has no need to use gas; how- 
ever that doesn’t mean that she isn’t going to use 
it, and I’m sure when the going gets tough, she’ll 
use it. 

Then paragraph twelve. Ellis White claims that 
it has been proved that in the last war, peasants 
were able to protect themselves from mustard 
gas by merely closing the doors and windows of 
their cottages until the attack was over. If you 
don’t mind, I’d like that proof. Mustard gas is 
a persistent gas and lingers from one to three 
weeks. I would say that this is impossible. 
Weather has no effect on mustard except cold 
weather which freezes it, but once it gets warm, 
again the gas is again effective. 

Then the next paragraph. Decontamination 
squads are to us suicide squads, as one man out 
of every ten is a casualty. Furthermore it costs 
more to decontaminate an area than it does to 
contaminate one. 

I don’t see why you didn’t get someone who 
knows something about gas. 

Remember, you’ll never know that gas is there 
unless you can smell it. If you should smell mus- 
tard or garlic, geraniums, new cut corn or hay, a 
sweet smell or a flypaper odor — that, my friend, 
that smell, is what gas smells like. 

Trusting that you will not again have articles 
printed which may misinform the public. 

Sergeant Henry W. Baron, 
Btry. “G,” 202 C.A. (AA), 
A.P.O. 309, 

Fort Lewis, Wash. 

According to James Kendall, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Edinburgh; 
formerly Liaison Officer with Allied Services on 
Chemical Warfare, ‘‘Even if it were discovered, a 
chemical much more toxic than mustard would 
be too dangerous to manufacture on a large scale.” 
Apparently a more toxic gas has not been discov- 
ered. Who is right? — Ed. 

SPOOKS AND BATTLESHIPS 

Sirs : 

I read a story in the January edition of Fan- 
tastic Adventures. It was “Spook for Your- 
self.” The spooks said that they were 100% for 
national defense so they were wearing shorter 
gowns. But they continued to rattle chains. Why 
didn’t they give their chains to help build a bat- 
tleship ? 

James E. Masters, Jr., 

U. S. Naval Unit HECP, 
Lewes, Delaware. 

We are happy to inform you that the spooks 
have given up their chains to national defense. 
We haven't heard a chain rattle in months! — Ed. 
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“The 7 Keys to Pi ;r alleges to teach,” the author says, “All the Mysteries of Life 
from the Cradle to u.e Grave— and Beyond. It tells you the particular day and hour to 
do anything you de~ :, whether it he in the light of the moon, sun, or in total darkness.” 



He claims, "The power to , it what you want revealed at 
last, fot the first time since the dawn of creation. The very 
same power which the ancient Chaldeans, Culhie, Priests, 
Egyptians. Babylonians, an ' merians used is at our dis- 
posal today." 

lie says, "Follow IK .nple directions, and you can do 
anything t you desire. *<•' one can tell iiow these Master 
Forces are used without knowing about this book, but with it 
you can mold anyone to your will." 

From this book. He says. "You can learn the arts of an 
old Science as practiced by the Ancient Priestly Orders. Their 



marvels were almost beyond belief. You, too, can learn to do 
them all with the instructions written in this Hook." l-ewia 
de Claremont claims, "it would be a aha mo if these tilings 
could all be yours and you failed to grasp them." 

He claims. "It. is every man’s birthright, to have these things 
of life: MONEY ! HOOD HEALTH! HAPPINESS! If you lack 
any of these, then this book has an important message for 
you. No matter what you need, there exists a spiritual power 
which is abundantly able to bring you whatever things yon 
need." 




r 



ARE YOU CROSSED IN ANY WAY? 

The Seven Keys to Power, Lewis de Claremont says, shows you 
how to remove and cast it back. 

The Book Purports to Tell You How to — 



Gain the love of the opposite sex. 
Unite people for marriages. 

Obtain property. 

Make people do your bidding. 
Make any person love you. 

Make people bring back stolen 
goods. 

Make anyone lucky in any games. 
Cure any kind of sickness with- 
out medicine. 



Get any job you want. 

Cast a six'll on anyone, no mat- 
ter where they are. 

Get people out of law suits, 
courts, or prison. 

Hanisli all misery. 

Gain the niaslerv of all things. 

Itegain your youth and vigor. 

Choose words according to an- 
cient, holy methods. 



THE ONLY TRUE BOOK OF SUPREME MASTERSHIP.' 



This is the Power, ne says, from which the old masters gained their 
knowledge and from which they sold limitless portions to certain favored 
Kings, Priests, and others at high prices, but never to be revealed under 
a vow. the violation of which entailed severe punishment. 

THE VOW HAS NOW BEEN BROKEN 

This book, he claims, shows you the secrets of old which when prop- 
erly applied makes you able to control the. will of all without their know- 
ing it. If you have a problem and you wish to solve it, he says, don't 
hesitate. Advertisements cannot describe nor do this wonderful hook jus- 
tice. You mu l read it and digest its meaning, to really appreciate its 
worth. 

GUARANTEED TO SATISFY OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

Only a limited number available for sale, so don’t, wait 
It is worth many times its price. If you are wise, you will 
rush your order for this book NOW. 



MR. LUCK'S CURIO CO.. Dept. 700. 

800 N. Clark Street., Dept. R, 

Chicago. Illinois. B 

This coupon is worth $1.00 to you. Attach a Money Order for $1 _ 

to this coupon anil we will send you your copy of The Seven Keys to * 

Power - Regularly $2 for only $1. R 



SEND NO MONEY . ■ 

If you wish we Trust You. . . . Pay Postman ; I on delivery plus a ■ 
few pennies Postage. Check here ( ). , 







Legend tells of his forge in the sky, and of magic swords and plowshares 
that are made on it. Is it lee end of god or man ? (See page 238 for details) 








